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FOREWORD 

The  policy  of  issuing  a  series  of  bulletins  covering  the  various 
phases  of  the  program  of  instruction  in  the  North  Carolina  public 
schools  was  begun  several  years  ago.  This  publication  on  Lan- 
guage Arts,  because  of  its  importance  in  the  instructional  pro- 
gram, is  an  outstanding  addition  to  the  number  already  printed. 
This  volume  presents  the  Language  Arts  as  those  activities  that 
concern  both  oral  and  written  expression,  reading,  handwriting 
and  spelling.  They  include  the  two  most  important  parts  of  the 
traditional  three  R's,  and  without  which  the  teaching  of  the  third 
part  would  not  be  possible. 

North  Carolina  teachers  will  be  among  the  first  to  admit  that 
the  instruction  in  Language  Arts  now  being  given  in  many  of  our 
schools  is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  There  has,  perhaps,  been 
altogether  too  much  "textbook  teaching,"  instead  of  a  program 
where  the  pupil  is  made  the  center  of  the  instructional  procedure. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  of  study  to  so  improve  our  present 
teaching  technique  as  to  make  language  skills  more  functional  in 
the  lives  of  boys  and  girls.  Its  main  theme  of  "taking  the  child 
where  he  is"  and  beginning  the  instructional  program  there, 
points  out  clearly  the  importance  of  building  the  language  arts 
program  upon  the  needs  of  the  child. 

The  various  examples  of  practice  and  numerous  suggestions 
presented  in  this  publication  are  intended  to  assist  the  teacher  in 
her  efforts  to  improve  all  phases  of  the  language  program.  Lan- 
guage usage — enunciation,  pronunciation,  and  correct  language 
forms  in  both  oral  and  written  expression — is  fundamental  to 
everyday  living.  Therefore,  the  fact  that  "every  teacher  is  a 
language  teacher"  should  make  this  bulletin  helpful  to  all 
teachers. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
January  1,  1945. 


PREFACE 

Teachers,  administrators,  and  laymen  all  agree  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  Language  Arts  in  the  public  schools.  Therefore, 
it  is  the  obligation  of  all  concerned  to  do  everything  possible  to 
promote  effective  teaching  of  these  subjects  in  our  schools.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin. 

Teachers  will  find  it  stimulating  to  read  carefully  "A  Special 
Message  to  Teachers."  Again,  it  is  suggested  that  every  teacher 
read  and  study  "An  Overview,"  pages  13-23.  This  will  give  a 
background  for  study  and  use  of  this  bulletin  in  teaching  language 
in  all  the  grades,  1-12,  in  the  public  schools. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  discussion  of  Oral  and  Written  Ex- 
pression is  a  continuous  and  developmental  process,  though  grade 
placement  is  indicated  for  Primary  Grades,  Upper  Elementary 
Grades  and  High  School.  Similarly,  Spelling,  Writing,  Reading 
and  Literature  are  discussed,  each  as  a  whole,  but  grade  levels  are 
indicated  for  whatever  benefit  such  an  arrangement  may  be  to 
teachers. 

The  teaching  of  the  Language  Arts  in  the  eighth  grade  is 
treated  somewhat  differently  from  that  in  other  grades.  This  is 
done  to  suggest  to  teachers  that  integration  may  be  provided  for, 
not  only  in  the  eighth  grade,  but  such  an  arrangement  may  be 
found  useful  in  other  grades  also. 

The  suggestions  for  teaching  English  in  the  high  school  indi- 
cate a  departure  from  the  traditional  method  of  procedure.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  suggestions  made  will  be  evaluated  and  that 
teachers  will  endeavor  constantly  to  adopt  principles,  practices 
and  procedures  which  will  be  most  productive  of  growth  and 
achievement  on  the  part  of  students. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  many  suggestions  which  teachers 
may  find  exceedingly  helpful  in  presenting  various  aspects  and 
phases  of  the  Language  Arts  program. 

Every  student  of  average  ability  and  above,  when  he  finishes 
the  elementary  school  or  the  high  school,  should  be  able  to  read 
rapidly  and  with  comprehension,  to  spell  accurately,  to  write 
legibly,  and  to  understand  and  appreciate  good  literature.  Such 
achievements  or  outcomes  are  reasonable  and  attainable,  if  proper 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  Language  Arts  and  if  appropriate 
teaching  procedures  are  employed.  To  the  attainment  of  these 
worthy  ends  this  bulletin  is  dedicated. 

In  this  bulletin  frequent  reference  is  made  to  textbooks  which 
are  used  as  basal  and  supplementary  material.  This  has  been 
done  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  the  bulletin  maximally  and 
very  practically  helpful  to  teachers.  While  the  bulletin  is  keyed 
in  part  to  particular  textbooks  this  does  not  invalidate  its  use  with 
basal  and  supplementary  textbooks  which  may  be  adopted  sub- 
sequently. ' 

J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director 
Division  of  Instructional  Service. 
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toward  it.  That  attitude  is  now  swiftly  changing.  It  is  be- 
coming a  well-grounded  principle  that  the  child  who  lives 
most  effectively  on  his  present  level  of  development  will  live 
most  effectively  as  an  adult.  Teachers  are  beginning  to 
understand  the  importance  of  the  child's  mental  and  physical 
equipment,  how  his  capacities  may  differ  from  those  of 
others,  and  how  he  makes  special  and  necessary  adjustments. 
They  are  beginning  to  look  into  the  child's  background  of 
experiences  and  also  to  survey  the  community  from  which  he 
comes  in  order  to  gain  valuable  leads  for  developing  a  cur- 
riculum of  most  worth  to  his  particular  group. 

4.  The  makers  of  this  bulletin  feel  that  speech  correction  should 
be  carefully  pursued  throughout  the  entire  school  course. 
They  hope  that  more  and  more  teachers  will  take  courses  of 
that  nature  in  teacher  training  institutions  and  thus  make 
their  work  along  that  line  more  effective.  If  every  teacher 
is  to  be  a  language  arts  teacher  (and  all  teachers  and  parents 
are) ,  then  in  every  situation  where  language  is  used  her  own 
language  must  be  kept  at  a  high  level.  Careful  and  accurate 
enunciation,  pronunciation  and  language  usage  should  be 
expected  of  every  teacher  and  are  desirable  attainments  for 
any  adult,  especially  those  who  come  in  contact  with  children. 

Every  teacher  should  know  how  to  use  phonetic  training; 
and  that  does  not  mean  just  the  teachers  in  the  first  grade, 
but  teachers  in  grades  one  through  twelve.  Every  teacher 
should  know  and  use  correct  language  forms ;  and  that  does 
not  mean  just  the  teacher  of  grammar  in  the  upper  grades  or 
high  school,  but  teachers  in  all  grades.  Every  teacher  should 
spell  all  words  correctly,  using  the  dictionary  if  necessary, 
and  know  the  principles  of  syllabication.  Every  teacher 
should  have  a  broad  knowledge  of  children's  literature  in 
general  and  more  specific  information  as  to  the  contents  of 
the  basal  and  supplementary  texts  in  current  use. 

5.  It  is  not  wise  to  plunge  into  reading  books  without  some 
preparation  of  the  learner  for  the  subject  matter  to  be  found 
in  particular  stories  or  other  types  of  selections.  Limited 
vocabulary  is  basic  to  most  of  the  difficulties  in  reading ;  also 
in  spelling.  Time  spent  upon  building  backgrounds  for 
understanding  (this  means  readiness  for  learning)  is  never 
wasted.  No  one  can  fail  to  recognize  that  learners  will  need 
to  know  words  which  are  used  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
health,  and  indeed  in  any  subject  activity  in  which  words 
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play  a  part,  either  spoken  or  written.  Such  knowledge  of  a 
meaningful  vocabulary  comes  only  with  constant  and  pains- 
taking efforts  to  build  it.  Throughout  this  bulletin  will  be 
found  numerous  examples  of  practice  and  numerous  sug- 
gestions for  principles  to  govern  that  practice,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  stir  teachers  to  ever  greater  efforts  for  developing 
readiness  for  any  learning  situation. 

6.  Both  home  and  school  have  influence  upon  the  child's  learning 
to  read  and  upon  his  use  of  other  language  arts.  More  time 
should  be  spent  in  acquainting  the  home  with  school  purposes 
and  procedures  and  in  securing  from  parents  their  contri- 
bution to  worthy  purposes  for  the  language  arts  in  order  to 
make  the  task  of  improving  reading,  oral  and  written  ex- 
pression, spelling,  and  handwriting  a  more  cooperative  one. 
Parents  should  be  encouraged  to  help  children  build  home 
libraries,  to  supply  them  with  magazines  and  newspapers 
and  books  of  reference,  and  to  engage  with  them  in  activities 
which  will  increase  their  use  of  a  spoken  vocabulary.  Parents 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  teacher  to  work  cooperatively 
with  the  school  so  that  different  ideas  of  home-work,  of 
methods  of  teaching  reading  and  spelling,  and  of  the  values 
of  school  trips,  construction,  dramatization,  etc.  will  not 
interfere  with  successful  learning. 

7.  Children  should  have  an  individual  bookshelf  at  home.  It  is 
the  business  of  teachers  to  see  that  parents  are  supplied  with 
satisfactory  lists  from  which  selection  of  books  may  be  made. 
Parents  should  be  encouraged  to  read  to  children  and  to  take 
time  to  listen  to  children  read.  If  parents  and  teachers, 
however,  read  too  much  to  the  child,  he  may  not  develop 
independence.  If  they  never  read  to  him,  he  will  miss  a 
precious  heritage.  Home  and  school  should  work  coopera- 
tively to  arrive  at  the  proper  understanding  of  this  matter 
and  also  at  an  understanding  of  the  matter  of  answering 
children's  questions.  A  whole  winter  of  study  by  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  could  profitably  be  given  to  the  selection 
of  books  of  reference  in  which  the  child  may  find  for  himself 
answers  to  some  questions  and  to  procedures  which  should 
be  followed  in  answering  questions  for  the  child. 

8.  Teachers  should  know  children's  literature,  old  and  new.  Too 
few  teachers  really  have  gone  sufficiently  into  the  treasures 
among  children's  books  to  give  adequate  help  in  guiding 
leisure  time  reading.    Parents  are  even  less  prepared  to  do 
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it.  Several  winters  of  work  by  Parent-Teacher  Association 
study  groups  might  well  be  given  to  reading  the  best  of  both 
old  and  new  books  for  children.  Until  teachers  and  parents 
know  the  best  books  for  children,  bookshelves  at  home  and 
at  school  may  possibly  be  filled  with  second-rate  reading 
material,  or  perhaps  remain  empty. 

9.  Although  it  has  been  designedly  repeated  several  times  in 
this  bulletin  that  the  proper  starting  place  for  growth  is  at 
the  point  where  the  pupil  is,  that  does  not  mean  lack  of  at- 
tention to  best  directions  for  growth.  If  a  child  reads  only 
"trash,"  begin  there.  But  the  next  step  should  be  in  the 
direction  of  improved  taste  and  desire.  Improved  taste  for 
literature  among  children  means  that  teachers  and  parents 
alike  develop  tastes  and  know  how  to  lead  children  from  one 
stage  to  the  next  with  sureness  of  approach.  Special  aids  to 
teachers  and  parents  (which  are  free  for  the  asking)  are 
provided  by  the  School  Library  Adviser  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction;  by  the  North  Carolina  State 
Library  Commission;  and  by  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. Requests  for  information  will  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration by  these  agencies. 

10.  This  bulletin  replaces  courses  of  study  heretofore  in  use  in 
grades  one  through  twelve  in  the  field  of  the  language  arts. 
No  guide  for  teachers  can  be  final  and  conclusive,  however, 
when  continued  well-rounded  pupil  development  is  the  end 
sought,  the  program  lives  and  grows  to  meet  new  conditions 
and  situations,  and  uses  new  means  and  materials.  Re- 
sourceful teachers  will  continue  to  improve  on  present 
practices  and  to  find  ways  and  means  by  which  their  work 
will  be  made  more  effective.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  serve 
not  only  to  coordinate  the  program  in  grades  one  through 
twelve,  but  also  to  stimulate  still  further  improvements  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools. 

11.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  while  the  outlines  for 
each  year,  in  order  to  be  most  helpful  to  the  teacher,  are 
closely  integrated  with  the  contents  of  the  basal  texts  in 
current  use,  they  are  specifically  designed  to  serve  the 
teacher  in  connection  with  her  plans  for  the  use  of  any 
accepted  basal  text  and  many  of  the  supplementary  texts 
listed  in  the  school  register  each  year. 


Suggested  Outline  Course  of  Study 

in  Language  Arts 

for  the  Public  Schools 


AN  OVERVIEW 

The  language  arts  program  that  best  meets  the  needs  of  the 
American  youth  of  today  is  one  that  is  developed  around  natural 
life  activities  which  have  real  meaning  and  purpose  for  the 
individual.  Such  a  program  provides  for  continuity  of  growth 
and  development  in  pupils  throughout  their  entire  school  career. 
It  serves,  never  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  always 
Abundant  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  school  cur- 

opportunities  riculum,  and  makes  continuously  significant 
for  growth  in  contributions  to  the  broadening  and  the  en- 
the  language  riching  of  the  daily  life  experience  of  pupils. 
arts.  There  are  inherent  in  the  pupils'  daily  activi- 

ties in  a  modern  school  abundant  opportuni- 
ties for  language  growth.  Plentiful  beyond  the  time  to  capitalize 
on  them,  are  the  occasions  for  conversation  and  discussion;  for 
the  contribution  of  ideas  and  opinions ;  for  the  use  of  imagination ; 
for  the  sharing  of  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  for  speaking,  writ- 
ing, and  reading,  as  means  of  meeting  various  needs  for  social 
communication. 

As  vital  accessories  to  satisfactory  accomplishment  in  these 
activities,  there  are  certain  fundamental  skills  and  technical  abili- 
ties which  must  be  learned  and  used.    If  clear 
Need  for  thinking,   vivid   speech,   intelligible  writing, 

useful  skills.  appreciative  listening,  and  comprehensive  and 

joyful  reading  are  to  be  achieved,  the  mastery 
of  countless  minor  skills  is  essential. 

To  expect  every  pupil  in  a  class  to  achieve  complete  mastery 

of  the  language  skills  suggested  for  that  year  is  unreasonable, 

for  in  language  arts  as  in  all  other  curriculum 

Individual  areas  every  group  of  pupils,  large  or  small, 

differences  presents  a  wide  range  of  abilities,  interests, 

in  achievement      and  needs.     Successful  teachers  everywhere 

of  mastery.  recognize  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  each 

individual  child  is  one  of  the  responsibilities 

of  teaching  in  any  phase  of  the  curriculum.     They  realize  that 
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making  language  growth  a  consistently  developing  process  for 
each  pupil  carries  with  it  the  necessity  of  adapting  learning  ex- 
periences to  the  growth  patterns  of  individuals. 

When  a  teacher,  through  every  available  means,  learns  where 
each  pupil  is — -mentally,  emotionally,  and  physically — and  when 
she  helps  each  pupil  to  establish  a  readiness  for  each  particular 
learning  situation,  the  stage  is  being  set  for  good  learning  in  the 
language  arts.  In  addition,  if  the  program  is  planned,  at  least  in 
part,  in  cooperation  with  the  pupils,  and  is  based  in  its  entirety  on 
their  present  needs  and  interests,  the  oppor- 
Continuous  tunities  for  growth  will  be  far-reaching.  Such 

development  a  program  will  undoubtedly  include  stimu- 

for  each  lating    activities    out    of    which    will    grow 

learner.  speaking,  writing,  reading,  and  listening;  it 

will  utilize  a  variety  of  challenging  materials ; 
and  it  will  provide  adequate  practice  in  acquiring  the  necessary 
skills.  At  the  same  time  it  will  steadily  approach  its  ideals — that 
of  achieving  continuous  development  in  each  individual  of  im- 
proved skill  in  the  art  of  communication  and  of  deepening  in  each 
individual  an  appreciation  of  his  responsibility  to  grow  in  personal 
and  economic  competence  and  in  personality,  poise,  and  character. 
With  an  understanding  of  the  point  of  view  as  expressed  above, 
the  following  brief  statements  may  be  interpreted  as  the  basic 
philosophy  of  the  course  of  study  in  language  arts.  It  is  generally 
believed : 

1.    That  the  purpose  of  the  Language  Arts 
Statement  Program  is  to  help  each  child  meet,  as 

of  a  basic  effectively  as  possible,  life  situations  in- 

philosophy  volving  the  attainment  and  the  expression 

for  a  program  of  ideas. 

of  language  2.    That  Language  Arts,  including  all  phases, 

arts.  have  a  major  function  in  the  development 

of  personality.  Activities  in  this  field 
should  be  as  much  concerned  with  developing  attitudes,  ap- 
preciations and  ideals,  as  with  specific  and  functional  skills, 
habits  and  knowledges. 

3.  That  Language  Arts  activities  should  be  meaningful  at 
every  level  and  should  provide  growth  in  normal  and  varied 
types  of  expression. 

4.  That  all  experiences  and  activities  should  recognize  the 
interrelationship  among  all  phases  of  Language  Arts,  oral 
and  written  expression,  reading,  literature,   handwriting, 
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and  spelling.     All  phases  should  contribute  to  continuous 
and  well-rounded  development  of  the  individual  pupil. 

Introduction 

The  language  arts  program  which  follows  is  an  outgrowth  of  a 
democratic  philosophy  of  education,  the  philosophy  that  should 
permeate  every  phase  of  the  school  program.  Such  a  philosophy 
implies  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  democracy.  In  addition  it 
implies  a  belief  that  the  school  is  an  agency  set  up  by  society  to 
provide  experiences  through  which  the  children  of  all  of  the 
people  may  reach  the  highest  point  of  development  of  which  they 
are  capable  at  various  levels  of  maturity  and  may  learn  to  make 
satisfactory  adjustments  in  their  relations  with  others.  Such  a 
philosophy  also  assumes  for  each  individual  pupil  continuous,  but 
not  uniform,  growth — rather,a  complexity  of  mental,  emotional 
and  physical  growths  which  cannot  be  measured  by  calendar  or 
grade.  Any  imaginable  group  of  pupils,  therefore,  bristles  with 
challenging  dissimilarities,  known  generally  as  "individual  differ- 
ences" and  "individual  needs."  The  teacher  must  be  economist 
enough  to  take  full  advantage  of  such  similarities  as  actually 
exist  in  a  group;  realist  enough  to  recognize  dissimilarity  as 
normal ;  and  strategist  enough  to  make  effective  contact  with 
every  pupil  "where  he  is"  and  not  assume  that  mass  teaching  in 
any  sense  is  adequate. 

A  list  of  "desirable  outcomes"  is  often  given  at  the  end  of 

outlines  for  a  year  of  work.    These  lists  are  not  to  be  applied  as 

a  basis  for  advancement  from  one  year  to  the  next.    They  merely 

are  goals  at  which  a  child,  normal  in  his  stage  of  achievement  for 

the  particular  year,  should  aim ;  and  they  serve  to  direct  the 

teacher's  thinking  in  estimating  the  child's  achievements  or  his 

lack    of    them.      Individual    differences    in 

How  to  use  achievement  are  always  to  be  expected  and 

"Desirable  the  beginning  point  for  learning  is  the  place 

Outcomes."  at  which  the  learner  has  arrived.    Progress 

toward  the  "desirable  outcomes,"  however, 

should  always  be  under  way  on  some  level  for  each  child  in  a 

classroom,  and  as  many  children  as  can  reach  the  goals  or  go 

beyond  them  without  harmful  forcing  should  be  expected  to  do 

so.    The  most  important  aim  of  this  bulletin  is  to  increase  greatly 

the  number  of  children  who  will  reach  or  surpass  the  indicated 

"desirable  outcomes." 
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General  Statements 

(Each  statement  that  follows  here  should  be  interpreted  in 

relation  to  the  needs  of  individual  pupils  on  each 

grade  level,  one  through  twelve.) 

The  language  arts  program,  in  preparing  pupils  for  a  creative 
and  responsible  life  in  a  democracy,  is  of  paramount  importance. 
Through  the  language  arts,  pupils  learn  the  important  art  of 
communication,  that  art  which  includes  good 
Importance  thinking,  correct  oral  and  written  expression, 

of  the  art  appreciative  listening,  reading  with  compre- 

of  communi-  hension  and  appreciation,  and  skillful  use  of 

cation  in  a  books  and  libraries.     Related  skills  are  cor- 

democracy.  rect  spelling  and  legible  handwriting.     The 

teacher  must  accept  as  her  goal  the  develop- 
ment of  each  of  these  in  every  pupil  in  so  far  as  his  ability 
permits.  This  may  be  done  through  a  flexible  and  integrating 
program. 

Every  class,  regardless  of  subject  area,  affords  opportunity  for 

training  in  the  language  arts  and  for  giving  practice  in  the  use 

of  language  to  the  extent  that  it  makes  provision  for  both  the 

organization  and  effective  expression  of  ideas. 

Every  school         Effective  expression,  both  oral  and  written,  is 

activity  an  an  indispensable  tool  in  the  social  develop- 

opportunity  ment  of  every  child.     It  is   extremely   im- 

to  practice  portant,  therefore,  for  each  school  to  provide, 

language  arts.       throughout    the    twelve    years,    a    program 

which  will  promote  in  pupils  the  ability  and 

the  desire  to  express  themselves  in  a  free  and  natural  manner 

and  at  the  same  time  will  cultivate  in  them  habits  of  clear  and 

correct  expression  in  all  school  activities. 

The  program  in  oral  and  written  expression  should  be  definitely 
functional.  Increasing  emphasis  should  be  focused  on  the  develop- 
ment of  free  and  correct  expression  of  ideas  as  they  are  needed 
in  activities  that  are  vital  in  the  social,  civic,  and  vocational  lives 
of  pupils.    Language  skills  that  are  involved 
Language  in  conversation,  discussion,  locating  and  veri- 

arts  skills  fying  information,  reporting,  letter  writing, 

should  be  story  telling,  note  taking,  and  summarizing 

functional  are  among  the  knowledges  and  skills  that 

pupils  need  most.  The  mastery  of  these 
skills  provides  fluency  of  expression  and  affords  personal  satis- 
faction to  the  individual  pupil,  as  well  as  pleasure  to  his  asso- 
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ciates.  There  is  a  satisfying  sense  of  power  that  comes  to  pupils 
who  are  able  to  meet  readily  the  practical  speaking  and  writing 
needs  of  their  every  day  lives. 

The  word  "functional"  in  connection  with  skills  in  the  language 
arts  occurs  frequently  in  this  bulletin.  It  means  that  a  skill  is 
taught  in  response  to  a  need  which  an  individual  child  or  a  group 
of  children  feels  for  carrying  out  a  purpose  more  effectively. 
Once  upon  a  time,  and  still  too  often,  skills  in  the  language  arts 
were  taught  when  they  were  reached  in  a  textbook  or  in  a  course 
of  study.    It  was  the  point  of  view  that  a  skill 

Meaning  of  learned  would  be  recalled  when  it  was  needed. 

"functional."  The  present  or  current  point  of  view  basic  to 
"functional"  skills  is  that  learning  in  response 
to  need  for  carrying  out  a  purpose  will  be  more  easily  accom- 
plished and  more  surely  retained  for  use  when  further  need  arises. 
Teachers  will  note  throughout  the  bulletin  that  the  examples  of 
practice  show  how  often  all  essential  skills  in  the  language  arts 
can  be  learned  functionally.  Drill  for  mastery  is  necessary,  with 
varying  degrees  of  intensity  and  varying  lengths  of  time  for 
individuals,  of  course,  but  it  should  follow  a  real  need  for  the 
skills  to  which  it  is  directed. 

When  the  need  for  skills  has  become  evident  to  the  learner, 

practice   with   varying   degrees   of   intensity   for   mastery   will 

usually  be  necessary.    It  is  then  that  the  availability  of  practice 

sheets  for  the  particular  skill  is  of  conse- 

Practice  quence.    Usually,  enough  practice  sheets  for 

in  skills.  each  pupil  in  the  class  to  have  one  for  work 

at  a  time  when  all  the  others  are  at  work  on 

the  same  kind  of  sheet  will  not  be  required.    Not  all  pupils  need 

drill  for  mastery  of  the  same  skill  at  the  same  time.     But  a 

generous  supply  of  practice  materials  is  desirable. 

Practice  pages  may  be  found  in  textbooks  and  in  especially  pre- 
pared practice  pads  or  workbooks.  Many  schools  are  now  making 
their  own  practice  materials  and  keeping  a  supply  of  usable  ones 
in  an  easily  accessible  filing  cabinet  in  each  classroom.  A  few 
important  pointers  for  the  use  of  any  practice  materials  are : 

1.  Use  practice  material  when  it  is  definitely  needed  by  the 
individual. 

2.  Check  all  practice  carefully,  preferably  while  it  is  being 
done,  so  that  an  error  will  not  be  practiced. 

3.  If  answers  are  written  on  separate   sheets,  the  practice 
material  will  serve  for  continuous  use. 
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4.  Never  use  a  workbook  from  "cover  to  cover"  as  a  means 
toward  the  mastery  of  skills ;  use  the  page  in  it  which  gives 
the  needed  drill. 

Workbooks  which  are  supplementary  to  a  text  in  use  are  some- 
times legitimately  used  as  seativork  for  those  not  occupied  by  the 
work  in  hand  in  the  class.  However,  the  teacher  and  the  children 
are  the  logical  persons  to  develop  practice  or  study  materials. 
Usually,  more  profitable  occupation  than  the  workbook  offers  can 
be  planned. 

"Because  they  sometimes  are  used  widely  in  the  language  arts 
program,  a  word  may  be  said  about  the  place  of  workbooks  in  the 
elementary  school.  On  the  whole,  widespread  and  indiscriminate 
use  of  workbooks  restricts  the  educational  program.  They  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  planning  in  which  children  may 
participate  and  limit  the  initiative  of  the  teacher.  Frequently 
they  result  in  children  sitting  long  periods  with  cramped  muscles 
at  unimaginative  tasks  which  are  but  remotely  related  to  their 
environment."  "Carefully  prepared  reading  and  spelling  work- 
books are  not  without  some  utility  in  certain  situations,  but  the 
workbook  .  .  .  has  scant  excuse  for  existence  in  a  competent 
teacher's  classroom."  Living  and  Learning  With  the  Children  of 
Ohio — Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  6.  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Columbus,  Ohio. 

Grammar,  as  introduced  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  and 
followed  through  the  high  school  years,  is  important  chiefly  as  a 
means  of  developing  in  the  pupils  the  ability  to  speak  and  to  write 
correctly  and  effectively.  The  mastery  of  grammatical  principles 
or  rules  should  depend  upon  the  experiences  of  children  in  ex- 
pressional    situations,    rather   than   upon    a 

Grammar,  a  selection   of   specific   items   or   rules   to   be 

means  to  learned  apart  from  the  social  usage  of  lan- 

an  end.  guage.    Therefore,  emphasis  upon  expression 

with  proper  guidance  in  usage  or  practice 
tends  to  produce  more  fluent  and  correct  speech  in  the  public 
school  than  does  work  upon  formal  grammar.  Skill  in  the  use  of 
words  and  sentences  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  course  in  grammar, 
and  all  oral  and  written  expression  of  the  pupil  should  be  checked 
on  thi«  point. 

The  main  purpose  of  handwriting  instruction  is  to  teach  the 
child  to  write  legibly,  easily  and  rapidly  in  all  written  work. 
Since  handwriting  is  a  skill,  systematic  drill  for  the  establishment 
of  correct  writing  habits  is  necessary.    This  skill  involves  both 
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motor  and  mental  abilities  and  pupils  should  be  guided  naturally 

and  gradually  into  the  mastery  of  it.    This 

Handwriting,         mastery  sometimes  takes  study  and  practice 

a  means  to  over  a  period  of  years.    Even  if  a  pupil  has 

an  end.  advanced  to  the  high  school  and  cannot  write 

satisfactorily,  he  should  receive  the  needed 

instruction.    Handwriting  is  not  an  end  in  itself  and  should  not 

be  separated  from  the  other  subject  areas.    It  should  be  treated 

as  the  medium  by  which  intelligible  written  expression  in  all 

subjects  is  made  possible. 

Written  expression  of  ideas  calls  for  the  ability  to  spell  words. 
Pupils  should  learn  to  spell  the  words  needed  in  their  writing. 
There  are  certain  basic  words  that  they  should  learn  to  spell 
automatically,  but  in  addition  there  will  de- 
Spelling,  a  velop  personal  lists  and  no  group  of  pupils 
means  to  an  will  need  exactly  the  same  spelling  instruc- 
end.  tion.     Pupils   should  be  equipped  with  the 
ability  to  spell  automatically  the  words  which 
they  need  for  practical  purposes,  and  they  can  be  led  to  develop 
an  improved  spelling  consciousness  which  will  demand  that  they 
consult   the   dictionary  for  the   correct  spelling  of  unfamiliar 
words. 

The  importance  of  the  optimum  development  of  every  child's 
ability  to  read  is  recognized,  since  every  subject  in  the  school 
curriculum  and  most  of  the  significant  activi- 
Reading  ties   of  life   are   intimately  connected   with 

effectively  reading.     A  pupil's  progress  in  all  subject 

of  paramount        areas  is  dependent  upon  his  ability  to  read 
importance.  and  his  success  is  largely  determined  by  the 

type  of  instruction  given  in  introducing  read- 
ing as  a  skill.  The  approach  to  reading,  therefore,  should  be 
meaningful  to  the  child  and  based  upon  his  own  experiences,  if 
he  is  to  interpret  what  he  reads. 

Major  phases  of  reading  instruction  are  basal  reading  (which 

includes  vocabulary  development,  oral  and  silent  reading,  and 

literature)  and  supplementary  or  recreatory  reading.    As  these 

and  other  related  phases  of  reading  instruc- 

Individual  tion  are  introduced  and  developed  in  detail, 

continuous  the  work  of  each  year  is  necessarily  built  on 

progress  in  the  work  of  the  previous  year  or  years,  with 

all  language  the  level  of  individual  pupil  attainment  being 

arts  the  aim.        .  steadily  and  gradually  raised.     The  pupils, 

under  teacher  guidance,  extend  and  enrj'*' 
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their  reading  experiences  as  they  progress  from  one  year  to  the 
next  and,  through  varied  activities  involving  thinking,  library 
reference,  oral  and  written  expression,  writing,  spelling  and  read- 
ing in  many  subject  matter  fields,  the  language  arts  program 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  every  pupil  at  every  level 
of  growth. 

The  child  is  admitted  to  the  public  school  at  the  legal  age  of 
six.    The  modern  school  program  is  founded  on  a  child  develop- 
ment curriculum,  and  the  child's  functional  needs  for  each  stage 
in  development  constitute  the  point  of  departure  for  activities 
provided   and   instructional  procedures  followed.     Also  in   this 
program,   readiness   for  learning,  evidenced 
Each  stage  of        in  the  child's  mental  maturity,  interests,  and 
development  home  background,  becomes  the  basis  for  in- 

the  starting  troducing  the  child  to  new  skills.    The  sooner 

point  for  the  teacher  learns  about  the  present  stage 

further  of  maturity  of  the  child,  the  more  quickly 

growth.  and  easily  can  she  plan  for  his  progress.  The 

teacher  needs  to  know  how  well  the  child 
speaks  and  what  his  reading  interests  are  before  beginning  a 
readiness  for  learning  program  in  any  area  or  at  any  level. 

The  reading  of  any  material  involves  its  interpretation  in  terms 
of  previous  experiences.  Interpretation  is  clear  in  proportion  to 
the  reality  of  these  experiences.  This  is  the  reason  why  children 
must  see,  touch,  taste,  smell,  and  otherwise  experience  the 
characteristics  of  many  things  before  words  can  mean  anything 
to  them.  They  need  to  understand  ideas  before  they  can  interpret 
the  symbols  standing  for  them.  Reading  is  more  a  process  of 
putting  meaning  into  the  printed  page  than 
Need  for  getting  meaning  out  of  it.     To  be  able  to 

experiences  read  much  one  needs  "many  correct  concepts 

as  a  basis  of  common  things."     If  readiness  is  estab- 

for  under-  lished,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  a  child  must 

standing.  be  forced  to  read.     Many  real  and  vicarious 

experiences  are  necessary  for  children  to 
build  a  background  from  which  may  grow  an  enlarged  vocabulary, 
a  sentence  sense,  ability  to  use  ideas,  ability  to  think,  and  a  keen 
desire  to  read.  These  experiences  may  be  furnished  by  caring  for 
pets  and  flowers,  by  making  things,  by  dramatic  play,  by  ex- 
cursions, by  songs  and  games,  by  pictures  and  picture  books,  by 
listening  to  and  telling  stories,  by  social  experiences,  etc.  Read- 
ing should  be  the  natural  outgrowth  of  all  natural  activities  and 
social  situations  in  the  classroom. 
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A  thorough  knowledge  of  each  individual  is  only  the  first  step 
in  the  work  of  the  teacher.  When  the  needs  of  each  child  have 
been  ascertained  and  learning  experiences  have  been  planned,  the 
next  step  is  the  preparation  period  for  the  experience.  The  usual 
conception  of  readiness  is  that  it  is  something  to  be  established 
only  with  pupils  in  the  very  early  grades  and  only  for  learning 
the  mechanical  skills  of  reading.  Readiness  is  as  necessary  on 
the  higher  levels  and  in  the  various  subject  matter  fields  as  it  is 
in  the  first  year  of  school.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  teacher 
in  every  field  to  see  that  the  pupils,  before  a  learning  experience, 
are  provided  with  the  necessary  concepts,  an  adequate  and 
meaningful  vocabulary,  the  ability  to  understand  complex  sen- 
tences, and  a  purpose  for  the  reading,  in  order 
Thorough  that  the  learning  experience  may  go  forward 

knowledge  with  understanding  and  speed.    Each  time  a 

of  each  pupil  meets  with  a  new  and  difficult  field  of 

individual  reading,  he  needs  guidance  in  that  particular 

necessary  type  of  reading.     His  lack  of  understanding 

to  determine  may  come  through  lack  of  experience,  lack  of 
readiness  for  ideas  developed  through  discussion,  or  vocab- 
learning.  ulary  and  speech  difficulties.     To  make  ade- 

quate provision  for  readiness,  the  teacher 
must  discover  the  concepts  to  be  given  to  the  children.  For 
example,  a  class  in  social  studies  before  beginning  a  study  of  the 
architecture  of  the  ancient  Greeks  would  need  to  see  many  ex- 
amples of  Greek  architecture  in  actuality  or  in  pictures  or  films. 
Then,  to  the  printed  symbol  on  the  page,  the  pupil  would  bring 
meaning;  and  understanding  would  result.  In  addition  to  the 
provision  for  developing  concepts,  the  teacher  must  develop,  if 
necessary,  a  vocabulary  sufficient  for  the  reading  of  a  problem  in 
mathematics  or  an  experiment  in  science.  For  instance,  a  child 
who  can  read  story  material  with  facility  may  be  unprepared  to 
read  geography  and  would  need  specific  help  with  his  vocabulary 
before  undertaking  it. 

Although  the  language  arts  teacher  has  the  direct  respon- 
sibility of  continued  instruction  in  the  mechanical  and  thinking 
side  of  reading,  every  teacher  must  be  to 
Every  teacher       some  extent  a  teacher  of  reading,  especially 
a  language  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  readiness,  and 

arts  teacher.  must  assume  responsibility  for  instruction  in 

the  mechanical  and  thinking  side  of  reading. 
Whatever  the  problem,   the   development  of  readiness   in   any 
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learning  situation  is  an  individual  matter  which  cannot  well  be 
hurried  or  forced. 

The  language  arts  program  is  concerned  with  developing  in- 
terests that  will  take  the  pupil  into  ever-widening  fields  and  aid 
him  in  the  interpretation  and  enjoyment  of  literature.    The  com- 
municative arts  are  an  essential  part  of  daily 
Consistent  living.    The  scope  of  the  field  for  each  indi- 

development  vidual  is  as  broad  as  his  experiences.     For 

in  language  teaching   purposes,   however,   certain   skills, 

arts  desired.  attitudes,  and  habits  designated  for  the  grade 

levels  should  aid  the  teacher  in  building  a 
continuous  program.  While  broad  and  enriching  experiences  are 
desirable  for  each  child,  the  language  arts  should  develop  con- 
sistently as  an  integral  part  of  his  experiences. 

Therefore,  with  an  awareness  of  the  place  and  function  of  the 

language  arts  in  the  total  development  of  the  child,  as  stated  in 

the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  teacher  may  profit  further  by  the 

more  detailed  procedures  in  the  outlines  by  grades  which  follow. 

These  outlines  are  designed  to  guide  teachers  in  their  efforts  to 

meet  the  language  arts  needs  of  pupils  when  the  needs  appear. 

Outlines  for  oral  and  written  expression,  spelling,  handwriting, 

and  reading  and  literature  are  presented  with 

The  purpose  continuity  and  consecutively  for  grades  one 

for  the  out-  through  seven.    This  has  been  done  with  the 

lined  course  hope  that  teachers  in  any  grade  will  read  the 

of  study  as  entire  section  to  gain  an  overall  view  of  the 

given  here-  program  in  language  arts  before  centering 

after.,  attention  on  their  particular  year  of  work. 

For  grades  eight  through  twelve,  the  entire 

program  in  language  arts  for  a  particular  year  has  been  given 

under  that  year.     It  is  particularly  hoped  that,  where  there  is 

necessary  departmentalization  by  subjects  in  the  high  school,  one 

teacher  may  be  assigned  all  the  language  arts.     One  teacher  in 

charge  of  instruction  in  all  areas  of  learning  with  the  possible 

exception  of  music  or  physical  education  which  should  be  given 

by  specially  trained  teachers  but  with  the  cooperation  of  the 

regular  homeroom  teacher  is  desirable  for  the  eighth  year. 

Examples  of  desirable  practice  have  been  scattered  through  the 
outlines   of  work.     Most   of   these   examples   show   the   inter- 
relationships among  all  the  language  arts  as 
Examples  of  well  as  among  content  subjects.    A  multipli- 

practice.  cation  of  examples  for  each  school  year  would 
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make  it  possible  for  any  teacher  to  select  an  active  program  for 
her  pupils.  However  it  has  seemed  better,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  space  but  also  for  the  sake  of  cultivating  originality  in  indi- 
vidual teachers,  to  limit  the  number  of  illustrations  of  practice. 
Among  the  skills,  abilities  and  appreciations  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
and  in  textbooks,  or  through  inventiveness,  teachers  will  find  sug- 
gestions for  other  situations  in  which  the  language  arts  may 
receive  desired  emphasis. 

Suggestions  which  might  prove  helpful  for  other  teachers  have 

often   been   placed   in   a   particular   year   because   they   would 

assuredly  help  there.     In  the  Index  to  this 

Use  of  the  publication   an   attempt   has   been   made  to 

Index  sug-  indicate  the  indispensible  reading  of  parts  of 

gested.  the  material  contained  herein  which  a  teacher 

in  any  grade  should  do. 


EXPRESSION 

I.  Introduction 

The  ability  to  express  one's  self  clearly  and  forcefully  both 
orally  and  in  writing  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  life.  It  is 
important  that  the  occasions  for  the  use  of  pointed  and  clear  oral 
and  written  expression  be  much  enlarged  in  our  schools.  Practice 
in  oral  and  written  expression  is  essential  for  growth.  Teachers 
should  seek  to  allow  pupils  every  possible  opportunity  for  using 
language  with  a  purpose.  Some  suggestions  that  may  help  in- 
crease those  opportunities  are: 

A.     For  Oral  Expression. 

1.  Talking  informally: 

a.  On  playground. 

b.  In  cafeteria  (mid-morning  lunch  and  at  noon). 

c.  In   classroom    (early   morning   and    at    discussion 
time). 

2.  Showing  exhibits  and  answering  questions  about  them. 

3.  Planning  for  class  work,  in  small  group  at  first  and  then 
in  classroom  discussion. 

4.  Taking  part  in  group  meetings  for  classroom  business, 
class  organization,  school  council  meetings,  clubs  and 
announcements. 

5.  Reporting  to  a  special  point  (using  notes),  following 
research  in  many  books,  trips,  experiments  and  inter- 
views on: 

a.  A  given  topic  in  a  unit  of  work. 

b.  Reading  done  prior  to  planning  programs  for  special 
days. 

c.  Musicians  and  instruments,  either  before  or  follow- 
ing concerts. 

d.  Birthdays  of  famous  people. 

e.  Observations  made  on  trips  for  special  purpose. 

f.  Experiments   done  in   class   or  at  home   to   show 
special  things. 

g.  Finished  work  done  during  an  activity  period, 
h.    The  need  for  help  from  members  of  the  group, 
i.     Specific  items  of  current  interest. 

j.    A  particular  topic  from  assigned  lessons, 
k.    School  drives,  campaigns,  etc. 
1.     Exhibits. 

6.  Taking  part  in  critical  evaluation  of  reports  and  work 
by  others,  book  reviews,  motion  pictures. 
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7.  Carrying  and  delivering  messages. 

8.  Discussing  current  events  and  community  interests. 

9.  Dramatizing  stories  and  experiences  spontaneously. 

10.  Planning  and  participating  in  programs. 

11.  Giving  poems  and  rhymes. 

12.  Holding  individual  conferences. 

13.  Greeting  and  showing  visitors  around  room. 

14.  Leading  discussions. 

15.  Relating   individual   and    original    travel    stories    and 
adventures. 

16.  Presenting  booklets  made. 

17.  Using  the  telephone  to  find  out  about  absentees  or  to 
place  orders. 

B.     For  Written  Expression. 

1.  Labels  for  boxes  of  materials,  hooks  in  coat  closets, 
cabinets. 

2.  Signs: 

a.  Names  of  stores  built  in  classroom  or  titles  for 
bulletin. 

b.  Names  of  filling  stations  or  of  other  community 
businesses  (put  on  board  as  a  record  of  observa- 
tions) . 

3.  Children's  names : 

a.  In  books. 

b.  On  papers,  letters,  notes,  etc. 

4.  Titles  of  stories,  poems  and  rhymes. 

5.  Greetings : 

a.  Morning  or  holiday  greetings  on  blackboard. 

b.  Cards  to  take  home  to  parents  on  holidays. 

6.  Invitations  to  Parent-Teacher  Association  programs, 
school  plays  or  programs,  and  to  visiting  days. 

7.  Letters  and  notes: 

a.  Business  letters  for  information  on  topic  being 
studied. 

b.  Letters  inviting  speaker  for  program. 

c.  Letters  to  sick  pupils  away  from  class. 

d.  Notes  of  thanks  to  grade  mothers. 

e.  Notes  of  thanks  for  Christmas  gifts  and  other  gifts. 

f .  Notes  or  letters  interchanged  with  boys  and  girls  of 
other  schools. 

g.  Letters  of  invitation  to  visit  certain  programs  or 
social  hours  at  school — to  parents,  friends,  other 
classes,  teachers,  principal,  superintendent,  people 
in  community. 

h.    Letters  of  appreciation  following  a  trip. 
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i.  Notes  from  group  requesting  material  with  which 
to  work — to  principal,  supervisor,  or  other  adminis- 
trative officer. 

j.    Letters  arranging  for  observation. 

k.    Letters  to  friends — not  members  of  class. 

1.     Business  letters  ordering  supplies. 

8.  Stories,  poems,  rhymes,  plays,  songs,  jokes,  riddles: 

a.  Original  (individual  or  group). 

b.  Copied  for  scrapbook,  etc. 

9.  Reports  and  records  (to  be  used  for  classroom  or  school 
publications,  class  or  individual  booklets,  community 
newspaper,  display  on  bulletin  board,  charts) : 

a.  Trips  or  excursions. 

b.  Class  interests  or  happenings. 

c.  Weekend  happenings. 

d.  Home  experiences  and  interests. 

e.  Book  reports,  reviews  or  summaries. 

10.  Bibliographies  (items  correctly  listed,  to  serve  as  a  help 
in  finding  stories,  poems,  information) . 

11.  Outlines  where  a  report  of  summary  would  be  too  long. 

12.  Note-taking  and  minutes  for  meetings,  programs,  dis- 
cussions, debates. 

13.  Notices  and  announcements  for  meetings,  programs, 
plays,  assemblies,  sales. 

14.  Advertisements  for  school  publications  and  for  pro- 
grams, etc. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  every  lesson  is  a  language 
lesson,  as  some  form  of  expression  is  always  used,  and  speaking 
and  writing  form  an  integral  part  of  almost  all  activities.  While 
it  is  recommended  that  a  definite  period  be  set  aside  for  instruc- 
tion and  practice  in  special  phases  of  language  in  order  to  secure 
mastery,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
Every  lesson  much  vital  language  work  will  come  in  con- 

a  language  nection  with  its  use  in  other  school  activities, 

lesson.  involving  many  subject  areas.     Correlating 

the  program  in  language  with  other  subjects, 
through  definite  planning  and  practical  procedures,  is  a  very  vital 
strand  in  modern  curriculum  structure.  "Special  periods  for  in- 
struction, practice  and  habit-forming  drill  there  must  be,  but 
these  periods  will  follow  or  directly  precede  an  actual  need  for  the 
skill  taught.  Instruction  and  practice  arise  out  of  a  situation 
requiring  them,  and  their  results  are  carried  back  into  the 
situation  that  gave  them  rise."* 
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The  ^eafiher  should  be  watchful  to  catch  the  speech  difficulties 
of  each  individual  child  and  to  help  him  learn  to  sound  difficult 
words  and  letters  correctly ;  to  learn  to  say  all 
Speech  diffi-  of  the  word  without  dropping  the  endings, 

culties  to  be  such  as  the  final  "t"  or  "g" ;  to  overcome 

overcome.  "baby  talk" ;  to  take  pleasure  in  good  speech 

and  in  sharing  his  ideas  through  effective 
speaking. 
In  the  outline  course  of  study  which  follows,  the  teacher  may 
very  readily  see  the  various  phases  of  language  arts  singled  out 
and  treated  separately,  but  in  her  work  in  developing  the  cur- 
riculum from  day  to  day  she  will  need  to 
Integrating  make  fusions  of  the  separate  materials  of  the 

phases  of  language   arts   as   they   relate   to   the   total 

the  language  development  of  the  individual  pupil.  With 
arts  program.  the  understanding  of  language  arts  in  their 
relation  to  the  child's  total  school  program 
and  their  particular  and  important  place  in  the  curriculum,  the 
teacher  should  be  able  to  provide  through  carefully  chosen 
situations,  a  continuous,  progressive,  and  integrating  program  of 
language  arts  for  the  individual  pupil. 

II.  The  Primary  Grades 

The  work  in  expression  in  the  first  four  grades  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  unit,  with  such  demarcation  as  may  be  necessary  to 
distinguish  one  year's  work  from  that  of  another,  and  in  order 
to  aid  the  teacher  in  checking  on  pupil  accomplishments  and  in 
evaluating  results  in  terms  of  child  growth  and  development. 

Investigations  prove  that  because  of  the  wide  differences  in  the 
pre-school  experiences  of  children  and  because  of  'the  continued 
influence  of  the  home  and  community  environment,  there  seem 
to  be  greater  individual  differences  among  pupils  in  language  than 
in  other  subjects.  This  situation  often  persists  throughout  the 
primary  school  years.  That  fact,  however,  need  not  be  dis- 
couraging, since  it  is  also  found  that  through  planned  and 
systematic  guidance  for  each  individual,  a  growing  power  in  self- 
expression  can  be  accomplished. 

A  child  takes  four  years,  or  even  longer,  to  achieve  the  lan- 
guage goals  in  the  Primary  Grades.  Therefore,  all  teachers  of 
the  first  four  years  should  study  the  outline  course  for  these 
grades  and  adapt  suggestions  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil, 
ever  keeping  in  mind  his  present  abilities  and  capacities  when 
planning  learning  situations  for  achieving  next  steps  in  his  pro- 
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gress.  A  basic  principle  in  all  learning  situations  which  well 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  teacher  is  to  begin  at  the  point 
where  the  child  is,  and  proceed  from  there  to  build  a  readiness 
for  the  next  step  in  the  learning  experience.  The  teacher  may 
often  find  in  the  succeeding  grades  pupils  who  have  not  achieved 
success  in  the  first  year  program  in  language  development.  Also 
the  teacher  often  finds  pupils  who  achieve  success  rapidly  and  are 
well-prepared  for  advancement.  Sometimes,  through  mass 
teaching,  the  repetition  of  experiences  forced  upon  the  child  who 
has  already  achieved  success  in  this  instance,  is  deadening  to  the 
spirit  and  causes  discouragement.  The  basic  principle  still  holds, 
"Begin  for  each  child  where  he  is."  Therefore,  individual  in- 
struction is  emphasized  throughout  the  primary  grades  and  as 
needed  in  all  succeeding  years.  In  both  objectives  and  activities, 
attention  is  directed  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil. 

Objectives 

To  help  each  child  express  his  ideas  accurately,  forcefully, 
and  naturally; 

To  build  a  language  consciousness  in  each  child  in  order  that 
he  will  make  an  earnest  effort  in  both  in-school  and  out- 
of-school  activities  to  express  himself  well,  and  to  ex- 
perience satisfaction  from  self-expression; 

To  help  the  child  develop  creative  ability  in  conversation, 
story-telling  and  dramatization,  and  in  written  expression. 

In  the  attainment  of  these  objectives,  the  classroom  activities 
provide  many  opportunities  for  language  expression  which  should 
form  the.  basis  for  language  instructions.  Under  proper  guidance, 
primary  school  children  enjoy  such  activities,  as  conversation, 
discussion,  planning,  story-telling,  giving  descriptions,  giving 
directions,  making  introductions,  delivering  messages,  keeping 
records,  using  the  telephone,  composing  and  writing  letters, 
dramatizing,  giving  book  reviews,  playing  games,  etc.  These  and 
many  more  activities  are  naturally  engaged  in  by  children  and 
through  such  activities  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  functional  pro- 
gram in  language  needs.  These  needs  may  be  any  of  the  specific 
objectives  in  language  instruction,  such  as  enunciation,  pronun- 
ciation (under  speech  development  and  correction),  enlargement 
of  vocabulary,  correction  of  errors,  organization  of  thought,  and 
mechanics  of  written  work. 

No  language  text  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  in  grades 
one  and  two.  Even  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  where  basal 
texts  in  English  are  provided,  the  work  should  be  based  largely 
upon  real  experiences  involving  content  subject  matter  mainly ; 
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and  with  the  text  used  (a)  by  the  teacher  as  a  guide  in  selecting 
items  for  emphasis  and  as  a  means  of  evaluation,  and  (b)  by  the 
pupil  as  a  reference  book  to  verify  and  measure  learnings. 

First  Year 
A.     Oral  Expression. 

Children  entering  the  first  grade  present  varying  levels  of 
development,  depending  upon  their  individual  abilities  and  the 
conditions  of  their  pre-school  life.  Some  have  acquired  good 
speech  habits  and  a  relatively  large  speaking  vocabulary  through 
richness  of  social  experiences.  Others  are  greatly  limited  in  their 
power  to  express  themselves  and  to  adjust  to  new  situations.  A 
few  are  handicapped  by  physical  deficiencies.  Teachers  must 
accept  each  child  as  he  is,  and  skillfully  guide  to  higher  levels  his 
growth  and  development. 

1.  Speech  Defects. — Correction  of  speech  defects  should  begin 
in  the  child's  first  year  of  school.  Faulty  speech  retards 
school  progress  and  may  lead  to  the  development  of  per- 
sonality disorders.  If  the  child  leaves  the  first  grade  with- 
out having  overcome  such  defects,  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  help  him.  Speech  defects,  including  "baby  talk," 
may  not  be  "outgrown  in  time,"  as  it  is  easy  to  say.  They 
may  disappear,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  the  child  to  leave  im- 
provement to  chance.  The  chief  aim  in  speech  correction  is 
to  help  the  child  take  his  place  as  a  member  of  a  normal 
group. 

2.  Specific  Objectives  in  Speech  Training — 

To  help  the  child  develop  speech  that  is  distinct,  pleas- 
ing, and  rhythmical. 
To  overcome  speech  defects. 
To  build  confidence  and  pleasure  in  speaking. 

The  basic  elements  of  acceptable  speech  are  articulation, 
voice,  and  rhythm.  The  teacher  should  study  the  speech  of 
each  child  with  respect  to  these  three  basic  elements. 

The  teacher's  speech  should  be  a  model  for  the  children  to 
imitate  in  correct  grammatical  form,  clear  enunciation,  good 
pronunciation,  and  pleasant  tone. 

In  developing  natural  and  spontaneous  speech,  it  is  im- 
portant to  secure  freedom  from  timidity  and  fear  and  to 
help  the  child  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  his  group. 

The  teacher  should  see  that  the  child  has  many  opportuni- 
ties to  express  himself  and  should  listen  to  him  as  he  talks. 
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The  teacher  should  talk  with  the  child  in  an  objective 
manner  about  his  speech,  but  never  about  him  in  his 
presence  unless  he  is  included  in  the  conversation. 

It  is  well  to  arrange  the  children  in  small  groups  for  re- 
training according  to  their  speech  needs.  If,  for  example, 
five  children  have  difficulty  with  the  sound  of  the  letter  "s", 
they  should  be  grouped  together  until  they  learn  to  produce 
the  sound  and  use  it  in  words.  However,  in  order  not  to 
defeat  the  purposes  of  the  grouping  and  the  instruction,  it 
is  well,  always,  to  minimize  rather  than  magnify  the 
situation  so  that  children  will  not  become  self-conscious 
before  their  group. 

The  tongue-tied  child  and  the  child  with  a  stammer, 
stutter,  harelip  or  cleft  palate  are  cases  for  a  physician  and 
a  speech  expert.  The  child  who  has  speech  defects  due  to 
poor  hearing  should  also  have  medical  attention. 

In  general,  in  working  to  correct  speech  difficulties  it  is 
important  for  the  teacher  to : 


Children  learn  early  to  "make  a  story"  with  paint,  and  conversation  develops 

naturally  and  freely  with  their  own  classmates  as  well  as  with  older  friends 

who  "lend  them  a  hand." 
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a.  Recognize  and  classify  the  defect  as  to  type:   articula- 
tion, voice,  or  rhythm. 

b.  Study  the  child  to  find  the  probable  cause  of  the  speech 
disorder. 

c.  Use  corrective  measures  of  which  she  is  sure,  and  refer 
difficult  cases  to  an  expert. 

Almost  every  activity  in  the  classroom  requires  speech 
either  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  children.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  to  carry  on  a  good  speech  program  during  the 
entire  school  day.  The  teacher  should  always  avoid  making 
a  child  self-conscious  about  his  speech.  Therefore,  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  upon  good  speech  rather  than  upon 
defective  speech. 

3.  A  Speaking  Vocabulary. — One  of  the  most  important  tasks 
of  the  first  grade  teacher  is  to  discover  early  the  language 
needs  of  children  and  to  plan  an  adequate  program  for 
meeting  these  needs.  Not  only  is  it  imperative  that  chil- 
dren should  be  able  to  understand  the  language  they  hear 
and  to  express  themselves  clearly,  exactly,  and  correctly  in 
order  to  meet  the  practical  and  social  needs  of  their  every- 
day life,  but  it  is  also  recognized  that  language  ability  is  one 
of  the  main  factors  which  influence  reading  readiness. 
Before  a  child  can  achieve  success  in  reading  with  compre- 
hension, he  must  have  a  large  speaking  vocabulary  of 
meaningful  words.  He  must  be  able  to  express  his  ideas 
clearly  in  oral  language  before  he  can  interpret  the  printed 
symbol.  He  must  also  be  able  to  give  expression  to  a  whole 
thought  by  the  use  of  the  sentence.  Correct  enunciation 
and  pronunciation  are  essential  factors  to  success  in  learn- 
ing to  read,  and  only  through  the  use  of  much  oral  language 
can  the  child  be  trained  in  the  ability  to  think  clearly  and 
to  solve  simple  problems. 

4.  Situations  in  which  Expression  is  Important. — Opportuni- 
ties for  practice  and  growth  in  language  ability  are  found  in 
all  school  activities.  Informal  conversations,  sharing 
worthwhile  ideas  or  information  gained  through  rich  and 
varied  experiences,  discussing  the  best  food  for  a  class  pet, 
building  room  charts,  composing  "thank  you"  notes,  en- 
gaging in  dramatic  play,  and  listening  to  stories  read  by  the 
teacher,  are  all  very  real  and  purposeful  situations  for 
language  development.  Developed  in  this  way,  language  is 
not  a  separate  subject  taught  during  the  language  period, 


"Reading"  a  picture  book  brings  forth  much  oral  expression  and  an  extensive 

vocabulary. 
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but  is,  as  it  should  be,  the  outgrowth  of  children's  own 
interests  and  activities.  Therefore,  adequate  means  of  ob- 
taining objectives  in  expression  should  include: 

a.  Conversation — talking  together  about  personal  ex- 
periences, pets,  toys,  picture  books,  family  life, 
excursions,  friends,  community  helpers,  the  farmer,  the 
mail-carrier,  the  policeman,  the  patrolman. 

b.  Centers  of  interest  from  which  units  of  work  grow — the 
home,  the  farm,  aolavhouse.  astorg.  a-  circus,  a.pjippp.t 

-sjiow,  nature  collections.  holidaTs.^nd" birthday^. 

c.  Conference  on  the  day's  work — planning,  talking,  judg- 
ing, and  straightening  up  and  caring  for  materials. 

d.  Enjoyment  of  stories,  poems,  rhymes,  riddles,  songs, 
games,  and  pictures.  Memorization  of  a  few  best  loved 
poems. 

e.  Literary  experiences  in  telling  and  dramatizing  stories, 
memorizing  poems  and  rhymes,  and  singing  songs. 

f.  Creating  stories,  plays,  poems,  rhymes,  riddles,  illus- 
trations. 

g.  Using  library  books. 
h.    Reading  widely. 

Through  such  activities  the  child  is  put  at  ease,  and  hap- 
piness and  self-confidence  are  established.  While  a  standard 
of  correct  usage  in  speaking  is  held  up  to  the  group,  care  is 
taken  not  to  require  exactness  of  speech  at  the  expense  of 
spontaneity. 

In  the  first  grade  a  social  setting  should  be  established  at 
once  by  making  the  schoolroom  as  homelike  as  possible  and 
by  having  available  interesting  materials,  such  as  clay, 
crayon,  paper,  scissors,  pictures,  books,  games,  phonograph 
records,  toys,  etc.  with  which  the  child  may  have  meaning- 
ful and  worthwhile  experiences.  Whatever  affects  the  child 
as  a  whole  in  turn  affects  his  speaking.  The  socially  ad- 
justed person  usually  expresses  himself  easily.  The  child 
should  be  trained  to  listen  attentively  to  the  person  talking, 
teacher  or  classmate,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  group 
activities. 

One  teacher  gives  practical  suggestions  for  encouraging 
worthwhile  oral  expression  as  follows: 

THE  CHILD  SPEAKS 
From  the  very  beginning  of  school,  the  children  have  been  en- 
couraged to  express  themselves  freely  and  meaningfully  before  their 
classmates. 
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Immediately  following  the  morning  devotions  each  day,  children 
are  encouraged  to  express  themselves  along  some  of  the  following 
lines: 

Tell  of  some  personal  experience. 

Tell  a  story  heard  before. 

Create  a  story. 

Say  a  poem,  taught  in  the  classroom. 

Read  a  story  from  a  library  book  or  from  a  book  brought  from 

home. 
Report  on  a  library  book. 
Imitate  an  animal. 
Ask  riddles. 
Describe  a  picture. 
Dramatize  a  character  in  a  story. 

In  permitting  the  children  to  talk  freely,  the  teacher  should  also 
be  developing  in  the  child  the  following  characteristics: 

Expression  in  complete  sentences. 

Clear  enunciation. 

Correct  posture  when  speaking. 

Sequence  of  thought. 

Correct  pronunciation. 

Use  of  open  lips  when  speaking. 

Much  thought  and  training  are  given  to  choral  speaking,  all 
children  of  the  grade  taking  part,  with  emphasis  on  the  following: 

Clear  unison  voices. 

Oval  lip  movement. 

Clear  enunciation. 

Feeling  of  the  rhythm. 

An  understanding  of  the  meter  or  time  used  in  the  poem. 

Fluctuation  of  the  voices  as  the  material  used  may  require. 

Some  poems  used  for  choral  speaking: 

"The  Swing"- — Stevenson 

"The  Wind" — Christina  Rossetti 

"Mix  a  Pancake" — Christina  Rosetti 

"Dandelion" — Anonymous 

"In  the  Heart  of  a  Seed" — Anonymous 

Mother  Goose  Jingles 

"The  Little  Turtle" — Lindsay 

Poems  from  The  Singing  Farmer — Tippett 

"The  Little  Elf  Man" — Bangs 

NOTE. — Choral  Speaking  is  the  interpretation  of  poetry,  or 
poetic  prose,  by  several  or  many  voices  speaking  as 
one.  It  is  speaking  in  unison,  in  groups,  and  by 
parts.*) 

B.    Written  Expression. 

Any  need  or  desire  for  written  composition  should  be  en- 
couraged. To  label  one's  own  property  may  motivate  the  writing 
of  the  children's  names ;  the  desire  to  thank  someone  for  a  kind- 
ness rendered  may  bring  the  need  for  writing  a  note  of  thanks. 
The  pupils  of  this  grade  are  too  greatly  handicapped  by  mechani- 
cal difficulties  of  writing  and  spelling  to  be  required  to  do  very 


•See  p.  61  for  further  Information  about  choral  speaking. 
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much  written  composition.  The  greater  part  of  the  writing  done 
will  consist  in  copying,  with  teacher  guidance,  short  sentences 
from  the  board. 

C.  Desirable  Outcomes. 

In  planning  the  year's  work  in  expression  which  should  be 
based  upon  the  specific  needs  of  a  particular  group  of  children, 
the  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  desirable  outcomes  in  oral  and 
written  expression  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  of  the 
normally  developed  child  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

1.  Oral. — The  child  should  show  growth  in  the  ability  to : 

Talk  in  sentences — to  give  expression  to  a  whole 
thought. 

Enlarge  his  vocabulary  through  relating  personal  and 
group  experiences,  through  listening  to  stories  and 
poems  read  by  the  teacher  and  through  telling  and 
re-living  literature  on  his  age  level. 

Choose  words  to  express  his  meanings. 

Take  part  in  simple  dramatizations  with  ease  and  en- 
joyment. 

Contribute  to  group  experiences. 

Follow  directions  and  deliver  messages  correctly. 

Demonstrate  initiative,  self-confidence  and  ease  of 
manner  in  speaking. 

Listen  attentively  and  courteously,  and  observe  such 
courtesies  as  not  interrupting  others,  keeping  to  the 
point,  taking  turns,  and  remembering  to  say  "Good 
morning,"  "Goodbye,"  "Excuse  me,"  "Please,"  and 
"Thank,  you." 

Enunciate  words  clearly  and  pronounce  them  correctly. 

Eliminate  from  three  to  five  errors  in  his  own  speech. 

2.  Written. — Using  manuscript  writing,  the  child  should  by 
the  end  of  the  first  year  be  able  to : 

Write  his  first  name — forming  the  letters  correctly. 

Write  signs  and  labels  for  materials. 

Copy  correctly  simple  letters  or  records  (2  or  3  lines) 

composed  by  the  group. 
Use  capitals  for  his  own  name. 
Recognize  the  use  of  periods  or  question  marks  at  the 

end  of  sentences. 

D.  Illustration  of  How  Pupil  Growth  may  be  Stimulated. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  judging  the  abilities  of  the  group  as 
well  as  the  individual  pupil  is  through  observation  of  responses 
and  activities  of  pupils  as  they  participate  in  the  planning  and  in 
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There  is  much  to  think  about,  to  talk  about  and  to  write  about  when  young 
children  share  in  community  projects. 

the  developing  of  such  units  as  the  one  given  here.  Organized 
experiences  such  as  recorded  here  also  serve  for  purposes  of 
evaluation  of  continuous  and  steady  growth  of  the  pupil  toward 
the  outcomes  expected  for  the  first  year. 

ACQUAINTING  BEGINNERS  WITH  SCHOOL 
(A  unit  of  work  through  which  the  Language  Arts  receive  maximum 
practice,  repeated  from  Publication  235  because  of  its 
unusual   merit) 
When  children  leave  their  homes  and  enter  school  a  new  world  is 
opened  up  for  them,  and  the  wise  teacher  will  do  everything  possible 
to  make  the  transition   from  the  security  of  home  life  to  the  un- 
familiar  and    strange    new    surroundings    a    happy   and    interesting 
adventure.     A  unit  of  work  on  the  school  is  of  particular  value  in 
making  the  necessary  adjustments,  if  it  is  carried  on  in  the  early 
part  of  the  first  grade. 

1.    Objectives. 

a.  To   extend   the   child's   interest   in   his   home   life   into   his 
school  life. 

b.  To    acquaint    the    child    with    the    different    places    in    the 
building. 

c.  To  establish  a  feeling  of  friendliness  toward  the  people  in 
the  building. 
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d.  To  make  the  child  feel  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  school  or- 
ganization and  is  responsible  for  taking  care  of  school 
property. 

e.  To  develop  a  background  of  experiences  for  reading 
activities. 

f.  To  develop  health  and  safety  habits. 

g.  To  help  the  child  realize  the  need  for  rules  in  the  school, 
h.    To  develop  cooperation  and  courtesy. 

i.     To  develop  language  ability. 

2.  Approach. 

a.  Pictures  of  children  going  to  school. 

b.  Books  containing  pictures  about  school. 

c.  Conversations  about: 

(1)  Getting  ready  for  school. 

(2)  How  different  children  come  to  school. 

(3)  Finding  the  way  to  school. 

(4)  School  activities. 

3.  General  Activities. 

a.  Excursions  to  locate  and  learn  the  function  of: 

(1)  The  lunchroom. 

(2)  The  auditorium  and  gymnasium. 

(3)  The  heating  plant. 

(4)  The  library. 

(5)  The  principal's  office. 

(6)  The  stairways,  halls,  and  fire  escapes. 

(7)  The  playground. 

(8)  The  lawns. 

b.  Meeting  and  getting  acquainted  with  the  school  principal, 
the  doctor  and  the  nurse,  the  lunchroom  director,  the 
janitor,  and  the  policeman. 

c.  Inviting  the  librarian  to  visit  the  room  and  tell  stories  to 
children. 

d.  Inviting  the  policeman  or  patrolman  to  give  a  talk  on 
safety. 

e.  Making  a  class  book  about  the  school  and  the  people  who 
are  a  part  of  it. 

4.  Construction  Activities. 

a.  Building  the  school  with  large  floor  blocks. 

b.  Making  the  school  on  the  sand  table,  showing  street 
boundaries  or  roads,  playground  equipment,  and  a  police- 
man or  patrolman  helping  children  cross  the  street. 

6.    Drawing  Activities. 

a.  Pictures  of  the  school  building. 

b.  Pictures  of  children  playing  on  the  playground. 

c.  Pictures  of  children  coming  in  different  ways — by  bus,  by 
car,  by  bicycles,  and  on  foot. 

d.  Mural  showing  the  school  building,  playground,  children 
coming  to  school,  and  policeman  or  patrolman  at  the 
corner. 

6.  Small  Group  Activities. 

Committees  are  chosen  to: 

a.  Carry  messages. 

b.  Get  information  from  the  principal. 

c.  Request  certain  people  to  visit  the  room  to  give  talks. 

d.  Greet  visitors. 

7.  Language  Activities, 
a.    Discussions. 

(1)    Location  and  purpose  of  different  parts  of  building. 
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(2)  The  duties  of  different  people  in  the  building. 

(3)  The  policeman  and  how  he  serves  the  school. 

(4)  Playground  equipment. 

(5)  Fire  drills. 

(6)  Different  ways  by  which  children  get  to  school. 

(7)  Preparations  for  coming  to  school. 

(8)  Ways  in  which  each  child  can  help  to  keep  the  school 
clean  and  attractive. 

(9)  Suitable  lunches. 

(10)  Trips. 

(11)  Pictures. 

(12)  Necessary  school  rules. 

b.  Group  compositions  about  trips  that  have  been  taken. 

c.  Explanations  of  children's  drawings. 

d.  Making  charts  of  information  concerning  school. 

e.  Helping  to  formulate  necessary  rules. 

f.  Conferences  for  planning  activities. 

g.  Dramatic  play. 

h.  Listening  to  stories  and  poems  about  school, 

i.  Children  telling  their  names  and  where  they  live. 

8.  Reading  Activities. 

a.  Experience  charts. 

b.  Explanatory  sentences  under  pictures  and  drawings. 

c.  Signs,  greetings,  and  notices  on  bulletin  boards. 

d.  Labels  on  materials. 

e.  Committee  duties. 

f.  Stories  about  school  composed  by  the  children. 

g.  Easy  pre-primers  and  booklets  made  by  binding  together 
hectographed  copies  of  experience  charts. 

h.    Enjoying  books  on  the  reading  table. 

9.  Children's  Readers. 

These  contain  stories  about  school  which  may  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  this  unit. 

a.  Pre-primers. 

Gates.     Beginning  Days,  p.  1-5. 
Quinlan.     Winky,  p.  34-44. 
Hildreth.     Going  To  School,  p.  1-31. 
Hardy.     New  Little  Book,  p.  2-25. 
Baker.     Toots  in  School,  p.  13-31. 
White.     Boys  and  Girls  at  School. 
Baker.     Playmates,  p.  24-33. 

b.  Primers. 

Buckingham.     Play  Days,  p.  105-16. 
Hardy.     New  Wag  and  Puff,  p.  122-29. 
Suzallo.     Fact  and  Story  Readers,  p.  103-4. 
Tuttle.     Playing  Days,  p.  50-53. 
Dopp.     Little  Friends  at  School. 
Gates.     Nick  and  Dick,  p.  123-127. 
Hecox.     Our  Pets,  p.  62-64. 
Gray.     Fun  With  Dick  and  Jane,  p.  147-152. 

10.    Expected  Outcomes. 

a.  Getting  to  know  the  names  of  the  people  in  the  building. 

b.  Being  able  to  find  other  rooms  in  the  building. 

c.  Knowing  where  to  enter  and   leave  the  building  and  the 
proper  places  to  play. 

d.  Using  play  equipment  in  the  proper  manner. 

e.  Establishing  habits  of  orderliness. 

f.  Keeping  the  building  and  grounds  clean. 

g.  Adjusting  to  school  routine. 
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h.    Developing  habits  of  safety  and  health. 
i.      Being  courteous  and  th.augh.tful_oi_XLthe.rs- 
j.     Enjoying  the  experience  of  being  a  member  of  the  school 
group. 

Second  Year 

A.  Readiness. 

The  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  find  that  children  entering 
the  second  year  of  school  have  not  yet  made  habitual  some  of  the 
desirable  skills  and  practices  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
which  were  begun  in  the  first  grade.  Tact  must  be  used  in  re- 
peating practice.  "A  backstitch  may  be  necessary,  but  the  needle 
must  point  definitely  forward."  The  long  summer  vacation  is 
perhaps  equal  to  almost  half  of  the  pupil's  total  time  in  school 
and  comes,  in  many  cases,  just  at  the  time  when  children  are 
beginning  to  feel  at  home  with  the  practices  of  the  school.  For 
children  completing  the  first  year  of  school  much  forgetting  will 
take  place  during  that  interim.  Time  must  be  given  in  the  second 
jrear  for  recalling  and  re-establishing  skills,  and  each  pupil  must 
be  stimulated  to  advance  at  his  own  rate.  It  is  important  that 
the  second-year  teacher  review  the  outline  of  the  first  year. 
With  this  understanding  of  the  previous  year's  work  of  the  chil- 
dren, she  should  begin  where  they  are  as  revealed  through  a 
"getting  acquainted"  period.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the 
suggestions  for  speech  development  and  correction  in  the  first 
year.  These  suggestions  will  be  helpful  in  the  second  year  in 
working  with  any  child  handicapped  with  speech  disorders  or 
defects. 

B.  Introduction. 

The  lives  of  young  children  are  filled  with  activities  that  de- 
mand expression,  and  the  skillful  teacher  will  utilize,  enrich,  and 
enlarge  these  activities  to  form  a  basis  for  interesting  and  effec- 
tive expression.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  language  work  will 
be  oral,  but  written  expression  will  become  increasingly  important 
during  the  second  year.  There  will  be  many  opportunities,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  children's  real  experiences,  to  write  letters,  to  write 
simple  accounts  of  trips  and  class  excursions,  to  write  original 
poems  and  stories,  and  to  fill  in  brief  forms  for  reporting  on  books 
and  stories.  Much  of  the  written  expression,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  will  be  group  writing  or  copying  from  the  board ; 
but  individual  writing,  both  supervised  and  independent,  will 
gradually  increase  as  the  year  advances.  Conversations,  class 
discussions,  conferences  following  work  periods,  dramatizations, 
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story-telling,  and  oral  reporting  will  afford  abundant  opportuni- 
ties for  clear  and  correct  oral  expression.  No  formal  textbook 
will  be  necessary,  as  all  of  the  language  skills  which  need  to  be 
acquired  at  this  grade  level  can  well  be  developed  through  speak- 
ing and  writing  in  functional  situations  such  as  are  provided  in 
classrooms  and  in  the  life  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 

The  following  outlines  show  desirable  habits,  attitudes  and 
skills  in  oral  and  written  expression  and  suggest  ways  of  giving 
practice  in  them: 

C.     Oral  Expression. 

1.  Conversation  to  develop  the  ability  of  pupils  to : 

a.  Establish  correct  forms  of  speech. 

b.  Talk  freely  with  adults  and  with  other  children.  In 
conversing  with  the  group  to  be  able  to  talk — (1)  to  the 
point,  (2)  to  the  listeners,  (3)  in  clear  distinct  voice, 
(4)  in  turn. 

c.  Make  meaning  clear  to  others. 

d.  Use  new  words  understandingly  to  enlarge  meaningful 
vocabulary. 

e.  Express  thought  in  complete  sentences. 

f .  Listen  courteously  and  attentively  to  others. 

g.  Use  pleasant  voice  and  gracious  manner. 
h.    Say  days  of  the  week  in  order. 

i.     Report  information  and  interesting  experiences  and  give 

a  two  or  three  sentence-account  of  familiar  experience, 
j.    Correct  a  few  common  errors  of  speech. 

2.  Story-telling  to  develop  the  pupils'  ability  to: 

a.  Reproduce  stories  from  books  by — 

Telling  stories  to  entertain  own  group  and  others. 

Telling  main  thought. 

Developing  points  of  the  story  logically. 

Speaking  clearly  and  pronouncing  endings  of  words 

— s,  ing,  or,  d. 
Developing  posture  and  ease  of  manner. 

b.  Tell  of  interesting  books  by — 

Giving  the  name  of  book  or  story. 
Telling  what  the  story  is  about. 
Telling  the  funny  part. 
Telling  the  exciting  part. 
Telling  the  part  "I  like  best." 

c.  Enjoy  and  appreciate  stories,  poems  and  songs. 

3.  Dramatizing  stories  to  develop  in  pupils  the  ability  to: 

a.  Plan  with  others. 

b.  Listen  to  others  speak. 

c.  Speak  so  others  can  hear. 
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d.  Speak  fluently  and  with  ease  of  manner. 

e.  Develop  feeling  about  the  characters  and  situations. 

4.  Discussions  by  pupils  on : 

a.  Problems  affecting  group  and  school,  such  as  planning 
regular  and  special  programs,  trips  and  excursions. 

b.  Problems  of  taking  care  of  tools  and  materials. 

c.  Interesting  objects  shown  to  group,  such  as  pets,  col- 
lections, and  nature  study  interests. 

5.  Forming  habits  of  listening  to  poems  read;  joining  in  with 
the  words  until  poems  are  memorized ;  and  through  these 
experiences  developing : 

a.  A  sense  of  rhythm. 

b.  Concentration  by  keeping  with  others. 

c.  A  feeling  of  sharing  beauty  with  others. 

d.  A  list  of  poems  that  have  been  memorized. 

6.  Creative  expression  encouraged  through: 

a.  Dictating  original  thoughts  to  teachers. 

b.  Dictating  thoughts  to  help  with  group  expressions. 

c.  Use  of  words  to  express  feeling,  such  as  fun,  humor, 
beauty,  appropriateness. 

D.     Written  Expression. 

Develop  the  ability  of  pupils  to : 

1.  Write  two  or  three  related  sentences  about  some  topic  which 
grows  out  of  the  child's  daily  experiences  giving  attention 
to  capitals,  periods,  question  marks,  and  correct  form. 

2.  Write  and  capitalize:  I,  Miss,  Mrs.,  days  of  the  week, 
months,  and  holidays,  as  needed  in  written  work. 

3.  Write  without  help,  own  name  (first  and  last),  name  of 
school,  home  address,  telephone  number,  and  twenty 
familiar  words  needed  in  their  own  compositions. 

4.  Copy  group  letters  or  compositions  and  invitations,  giving 
attention  to  spacing,  margin,  and  correct  letter  form. 

5.  Develop  and  copy  directions  for  making  things. 

6.  Write  original  compositions,  stories  and  poems,  when  ready 
for  such  on  the  grade  level. 

7.  Fill  in  simple  forms  giving  information  about  books  read 
simply  as  an  aid  to  the  child  in  keeping  the  record. 

8.  Write  more  independently  than  was  expected  the  first  year. 
Note  :    It  is  the  teacher's  responsibility  to  see  that  experi- 
ences are  planned  and  provided  to  make  possible 
the  development  and  practice  of  needed  skills.  This 
is  so  important  that  it  must  not  be  left  to  chance. 
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ILLUSTRATION:     A  SECOND  GRADE  TEACHING 
SITUATION 

(Filled  with  Possibilities  for  Growth  in  the  Language  Arts) 
Below  is  presented  a  brief  description  of  a  teaching  situation. 
Any  teacher  in  the  primary  school  would  profit  by  checking 
through  it  to  see  how  many  of  the  desirable  objectives  listed  for 
First  or  Second  Year  are  contained  therein.  Every  phase  of  the 
language  arts  program  has  been  meaningfully  employed. 

PETS 

1.  How  the  Unit  of  Work  Originated. 

For  several  consecutive  days,  preceding  the  beginning  of  our 
Second  Year  Basal  Reader,  a  dog,  belonging  to  one  of  our  group, 
came  into  our  school  room  with  his  little  master.  This,  of  course, 
delighted  the  children,  and  created  an  ideal  situation  for  intro- 
ducing the  subject  "Pets"  which  was  the  first  unit  listed  in  our 
reader  Along  The  Way.  The  boys  and  girls  were  most  enthusiastic 
in  their  discussion  of  pets,  noting  the  differences  and  similarities 
in  their  homes,  lives,  habits,  food,  etc. 

2.  Objectives. 

a.  To  build  up  a  unit  of  work  around  a  subject  introduced  by  the 
children,  and  with  which  they  were  already  partly  familiar. 

b.  To  motivate  and  correlate  various  school  subjects. 

c.  To  develop  skill  (group  and  individual)  in — 

(1)  Finding  information. 

(2)  Oral  expression. 

(3)  Creative  thinking  and  writing. 

(4)  Group  activity. 

3.  Activities. 

a.  Discussion  of  pets — different  kinds,  their  homes,  habits,  food, 
etc. 

Dogs  Goats  Rabbits 

Cats  Horses  Squirrels 

Goldfish  Chickens  Bears 

Pigs  Ducks  Elephants 

Turtles  Turkeys  Camels 

Cows  Birds  Monkeys,  etc. 

b.  Group  charts  of  each  animal  discussed  (made  Dy  the  children 
and  read  throughout  the  unit  study). 

c.  Individual  pet  booklets.  (These  contained  the  particular 
child's  original  animal  stories,  poems,  riddles  with  illustrated 
drawings. ) 

d.  Large  illustrated  book  from  the  combined  and  illustrated 
news  print  charts. 

e.  Illustrated  posters,  advertising  pet  show  and  chapel  program. 

4.  Correlations. 

a.    Reading. 

(1)    Animal  stories. 

(a)  Continuation   of  pet  stories   in   Along   The  Way  and 
The  Story  Road. 

(b)  Pet  stories,  poems  and  riddles  in  other  readers. 

(c)  Pet  stories  from  room,  school  and  town  library. 
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(d)  Animal  stories  in  children's  magazines,  weekly  readers, 
etc. 

(e)  Reading  and  re-reading  our  own  original  charts  and 
stories,  poems,  and  riddles. 

b.    Language — Composition- — Penmanship. 

(1)  Telling  and  writing  original  stories,  as — 

Cotton  Tail 
I  am  a  bunny.     I  go  hop,  hop.     I  eat  lettuce.     I  eat 
cabbage.      I   eat  carrots.      I   have  a  little  tail.     I   like 
my  home.     I  am  a  funny  bunny. 

Chippy 
I  am  a  squirrel.     I  say  chr-chr.     I  live  in  a  hole  in  a 
tree.     I  can  jump  from  limb  to  limb.     I  eat  nuts  and 
acorns.     I  have  a  fur  coat. 

(2)  Telling  and  writing  original  poems,  as — 

Jimmy 
I  know  a  little  squirrel 
Whose  name  is  Jimmy. 
He  eats  all  the  peanuts 
That  I  will  give  him. 

Yellow  Bill 
My  duck  is  very  pretty 
She  says,  "Quack,  Quack." 
I'll  bring  her  to  the  pet  show 
In  a  brown  sack. 

(3)  Group  composition  of  charts,  as — 

Otra  Chickens 
White  Spot,  Speckle,  and  Hook  Bill  are  our  chickens. 
Some  day  Hook  Bill  will  say  "Cock-a-doodle-do." 
White  Spot  and  Speckle  will  say  "Cluck-cluck."  They 
eat  mash,  corn,  grass,  worms,  bugs,  and  scratch  feed. 
Annie  brought  them  to  school. 

News  Flash 
Spotty  ran  away  last  night!      He  has   gone  for  his 
long  winter  sleep.     He  did  not  want  to  be  in  our  Pet 
Show.     He  played  a  trick  on  us.     Good  night  Spotty! 

(4)  Individual  composition  of  riddles  for  Pet  Books,  as — 

I  am  white. 
I  like  bones  and  meat. 
I  like  to  chase  balls. 
Guess  what  I  say! 

I  live  on  the  farm. 

I  am  big. 

I  like  grass  and  hay  and  bran. 

I  like  salt  too. 

I  give  boys  and  girls 

Something  good  to  drink. 

What  am  I? 

(5)  Learning  and  reciting  animal  poems,  as — ■ 

"The  Hens" Elizabeth  Roberts 

"The  Squirrel" Author  Unknown 

"My  Dog" John  H.  Bangs 

"The  Rabbit" Mary  C.  Davies 

"Mouse" Hilda  Conkling 

"Mice" Rose  Fyleman 
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"The  Cow" Robert  L.  Stevenson 

"I  Like  Little  Pussy" Jane  Taylor 

"The  Animal  Store" Rachel  Field 

(6)  Writing  invitations  to   parents  for  our  Pet  Show  and 
chapel  program. 

(7)  Making  posters  advertising  our  Pet  Show. 

(8)  Writing  letters  to  absent  class  members  about  our  work 
on  pets. 

(9)  Planning  our  Pet  Show. 

(10)  Planning  our  chapel  program. 

(11)  Discussing  the  success  of  these  projects. 

(12)  Writing  invitations  to  other  grades  about  our  program 
and  show. 

(13)  Planning  the  daily  care  of  "Spotty"  and  our  fish. 

(14)  Daily  check  up  on  the  work. 

(15)  Dramatizing  stories  and  rhymes  about  pets. 

c.     Spelling — Learning  words  relating  to  animals  and  additional 
ones. 

sell  round  been  under  sing 

big  and  hid  oh  bring 

pig  land  six  were  eat 

fast  ham  sleep  their  fat 

today  air  away  pet  cat 

week  very  here  get  rat 

ate  they  many  what  play 

bad  book  was  bat  eye 

has  noon  were  kill  hen 

Much  stimulating  discussion,  much  planning  and  pooling  of  ideas,  and  much 

"research"  were  necessary  before  these  young  students  learned  to  care  properly 

for  the  pets  and  for  the  flowers  in  their  classroom. 


■  '■:, 
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her 

soon 

home 

paw 

pen 

our 

pan 

there 

bear 

four 

us 

man 

must 

fur 

five 

tree 

can 

have 

foot 

apple 

find 

run 

help 

face 
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kind  any  bird  hay 

d.    Music — Singing  pet  songs: 

"I  Had  A  Little  Doggie,"  Music  Hour,  First  Book. 
"Flippity  Flop."     Songs  of  Childhood.     Music  Education 

Series. 
"Six  Little  Pigs."     Songs  of  Childhood. 
"The  Squirrel's  Joke."     Songs  of  Childhood. 
"The  Rooster."     Songs  of  Childhood. 
"Spotted  Frog."     Songs  of  Childhood. 
"Kitty  White.'  '   Songs  of  Childhood. 
"The  Ducks."     Songs  of  Childhood. 
"Driving  Home  the  Cows."     Songs  of  Childhood. 
"Pussy."     Introductory  Music.     Music  Education  Series. 
"The  Squirrel's  Nest."     Introductory  Music. 
"Little  White  Chicken."     Introductory  Music. 
"The  Chipmunk."     Introductory  Music. 
"Mister  Rooster."     Introductory  Music. 
"The  Red  Squirrel."     Introductory  Music. 
"The  Squirrel's  Clothes."     Introductory  Music. 
"Creep  Mouse  Creep."   Progressive  Music  Series.   Book  I. 
"The  Mooley  Cow."     Progressive  Music  Series.     Book  I, 
"Three  Little  Kittens."     First  Year  Music.     Hollis  Dann 

Music  Course. 
"Mother  Hen."     First  Grade  Music. 
"Seven  Little  Ducklings."     First  Grade  Music. 
"Three  Brown  Ducks."     First  Grade  Music. 
"The  Mouse  That  Lost  Her  Tail."     First  Grade  Music. 
"Two  Little  Gray  Birds."     First  Grade  Music. 
"The   Dog,   The   Cat,   and   The  Busy   Red   Hen."      First 

Grade  Music. 

6.    Outcomes    (Those  are  listed  which  have  special  significance  for 
the  language  arts). 

a.  Increased  skill   in  conversation,  self-expression,   and  written 
composition. 

b.  Increased    interest   in    reading   and   ability   to   discover   new 
words. 

c.  Increased  interest  in  books  and  pictures. 

d.  Increased  growth  in  writing  stories,  poems,  riddles,  etc. 
This  unit  of  work  was  summarized  in  a  chapel  program  which 

gave  numerous  additional  opportunities  to  practice  the  language 
arts. 

6.    Bibliography. 

The  Find  Out  Book,  Vol.  I.     University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 

Good  Times.    Newson. 

Surprise  Stories.    Wheeler. 

Poetry  Book  I.     Rand. 

Great  Pictures  and  Their  Stories,  Book  II.     Mentzer. 

We  Grow  Up.     Macmillan. 

Friendly  Stories.    Macmillan. 

Open  Door.     Newson. 

Trips  to  Take.     Johnson. 

Our  Farm  Babies.     McKnight. 

Story  Pictures  of  Farm  Animals.     Beckley. 

Stories  of  Animals  and  Other  Stories.    American. 

Along  the  Way.    Winston. 
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Don't  Count  Your  Chicks.     Doubleday. 

The  Story  Road.    Winston. 

Something  Different.     Heath. 

Twenty  Little  Pets.     Junior  Literary  Guild. 

E.    Desirable  Outcomes  for  the  Second  Year. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  year  the  pupil — 

1.  Expresses  his  thoughts  in  sentences. 

2.  Gives  evidence  of  growth  in  vocabulary  selection  and  use. 

3.  Contributes  to  group  work. 

4.  Uses  increasingly  correct  and  effective  speech. 

5.  Relates  experiences  and  re-tells  stories,  giving  incidents  in 
sequence. 

6.  Writes  full  name,  simple  letters  and  stories  as  his  daily 
activities  demand. 

Third  Year 
A.     Introduction. 

From  the  beginning  year  of  the  Primary  School,  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  individual  growth  and  development.  Recogni- 
tion of  the  individual  differences  of  children  has  been  an  outcome 
of  the  careful  study  of  the  needs  of  the  child  at  each  stage  of  his 
growth,  and  on  this  basis  the  teacher  has  made  provision  for  his 
further  needs. 

It  is  important  then  at  this  stage,  the  third  year  of  school,  to 
emphasize  further  individual  instruction;  to  do  positive  and 
direct  teaching ;  to  encourage  independence  in  thinking  and  work- 
ing ;  to  keep  the  programs  of  language  arts  as  a  whole  simple  and 
flexible,  and  the  learnings  clear  cut  and  practical. 

If  correct  forms  are  learned  by  usage  in  normal,  everyday 
experiences,  they  are  more  quickly  adopted  and  made  a  part  of 
the  child's  natural  expression. 

The  State-adopted  text  will  help  the  teacher  to  enrich  the  out- 
line of  work  for  the  year  by  suggesting  activities  and  procedures, 
and  boys  and  girls  may  base  discussions  on  the  information  to 
be  found  in  them.  Book  experiences  are  not  enough,  however. 
Far  more  important  is  it  that  the  school  day  should  bring  many 
opportunities  of  present  value  to  the  child  which  he  accepts  on 
his  own  level.  Growth  comes  in  using  skills  in  many  real  situa- 
tions and  in  applying  learned  skills  in  the  right  places  in  every- 
day experiences. 
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B.    Oral  Expression. 

While  the  child  shows  some  development  in  activities  continued 
from  previous  grades,  he  should  also  gradually  acquire  habits  and 
practices  suggested  in  the  procedures  listed  below : 

1.  Provide  real  experiences. 

a.  In  conversation  for  developing  in  pupils  skills,  courtesy, 
and  a  feeling  of  social  responsibility — 

(1)  Talking  with  pupils,  teachers,  neighbors,  visitors. 

(2)  Entertaining  room  visitors,  parents,  new  pupils. 

(3)  Making  introductions. 

(4)  Telephoning. 

(5)  Carrying  messages. 

(6)  Giving  invitations  verbally. 

(7)  Giving  clear  directions  how  to  reach  school  and 
home. 

(8)  Listening  to  conversation  and  learning  how  to  fol- 
low leads. 

(9)  Sharing  news  from  radio  and  news  reel. 

b.  In  audience  situations  for  developing  in  pupils  clear, 
direct  expression,  ease  of  manner  and  courteous  atten- 
tion to  opinions  of  others — 

(1)  In  discussion  of  problems  affecting  group  and 
school. 

(a)  Taking  a  trip. 

(b)  Being  courteous  on  the  playground. 

(c)  Planning  class  work. 

(d)  Making  courteous  suggestions. 

(e)  Planning  a  club  meeting. 

(f )  Taking  care  of  tools  and  materials. 

(2)  In  telling  about  interesting  objects  brought  to 
school — animals,  hobby  collections,  relics,  flowers, 
fruits. 

(3)  In  making  announcements. 

(4)  In  making  reports. 

(5)  In  storytelling,  reproduction  or  original,  with  em- 
phasis on  clear  sentences  and  points  of  the  story. 

(6)  In  dramatizing  stories,  class  activities,  school 
problems. 

(7)  In  repeating  poems  learned.  One  poem  learned  each 
month  is  a  reasonable  goal. 

c.  In  correction  of  errors  by  selecting  at  least  five  of  the 
most  common  errors  made  by  the  class  and  concen- 
trating on  eliminating  them.  Work  always  for  good  ex- 
pression, making  the  most  of  the  child's  contribution. 
Emphasize  the  positive  rather  than  the  negative. 

2.  It  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  share  rich  and  interesting 
experiences  in  literature  with  the  children;  therefore,  all 
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primary  school  teachers  should  know  children's  literature 
at  the  primary  school  level. 

C.     Written  Expression. 

Written  language  is  used  to  communicate  with  others  not 
present  and  to  record  experiences.  Teachers  must  remember 
that  written  language  depends  very  much  on  the  skills  developed 
in  oral  language.  A  child  will  not  write  fluently  and  interest- 
ingly unless  he  has  developed  a  wide  vocabulary  that  he  fully 
understands  and  unless  he  has  had  a  wealth  of  interesting  ex- 
periences. He  will  not  write  in  complete  sentences  with  punctu- 
ation until  he  has  learned  the  feeling  of  expressing  a  complete 
thought  orally.  In  the  third  year  much  time  should  be  utilized 
in  developing  effective  oral  language  before  much  written  com- 
position is  attempted.  Group  composition  for  first  experiences 
in  writing  should  be  used  until  the  children  become  acquainted 
with  sentences,  paragraphs  and  letter  forms. 

1.    Provide  social  experiences 

a.    In  developing  a  feeling  of  social  responsibility  through — 
Writing  letters,  using  correct  form,  punctuation, 

and  interesting  content. 
Types  of  letters  include  "Thank  you  notes,"  "Let- 
ters to  sick  friends,"  "Business  letters." 
Writing  invitations  to  parents,  other  class  groups. 
Making  school  announcements  and  news  comments. 

Experiences  in  good  listening  add  richness  and  pleasure  to  the  lives  of  children. 

Such  experiences  also  increase  their  appreciation  of  distinct  speech,  of  good 

enunciation,  of  correct  pronunciation,  and  of  effective  voice  placement. 
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b.  In  reporting  experiences  such  as  writing — 

Accounts  of  trips  and  experiences. 

Accounts  of  class  activities. 

Information  for  others  and  self. 

Accounts  of  community  interest. 

Minutes  of  class  meeting. 

Accounts  of  books  read. 

Information  located  in  library  research. 

c.  In  labeling  and  classifying  exhibits  and  materials. 

d.  In  alphabetizing  for  bibliographies,  making  lists,  filing 
information,  and  in  using  glossary,  index,  telephone 
directory. 

e.  In  building  a  vocabulary  of  meaningful  words  through 
planned  experiences  and  understandings.  (Words  do 
not  come  from  a  vacuum.) 

Note  :  "It  is  important  to  realize  that  a  child's  ability 
to  read,  to  speak,  to  write  and  to  think  are  in- 
evitably conditioned  by  his  vocabulary,  and  by 
vocabulary  is  meant  here  the  words  which  can 
be  understood."  Seegar,  Elementary  English 
Review,  May,  1939. 

f .  The  teacher  may  add  materially  to  the  growth  in  vocab- 
ulary of  her  pupils  by — 

Using  vivid  and  colorful  words  and  always  being 
sure  that  their  meanings  are  understood. 

Extending  experiences  in  which  new  words  play  a 
part:  trips,  exhibits,  plans,  hobbies,  collections, 
classroom  activities,  such  as  experimenting, 
cooking,  caring  for  plants,  animals,  etc. 

Encouraging  pupils  to  actively  associate  new  words 
with  experiences — a  functioning  vocabulary. 

Stimulating  curiosity  concerning  new  words  which 
convey  interesting  meanings  and  ideas. 

Encouraging  the  use  of  more  suitable  and  different 
words  for  expression  of  ideas. 

Developing  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  using  inter- 
esting words. 

Encouraging  the  use  of  unusual  words  and  phrases 
heard  and  read  in  various  situations. 

Helping  pupils  to  find  color  words,  time  words, 
place  words,  descriptive  words,  action  words, 
words  used  to  describe  the  appearance  and  move- 
ment of  animals  and  persons,  and  words  describ- 
ing sounds,  light,  darkness,  etc. 

2.    Encourage  creative  writing. 

Creative  writing  is  that  which  is  done  for  its  own  sake, 
to  express  experience  through  the  use  of  colorful,  meaning- 
ful, and  rhythmical  words  and  phrases. 
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When  a  child  expresses  himself  in  a  manner  that  is  for 
him  new  and  original,  he  is  expressing  himself  creatively. 
Creative  expression  cannot  be  demanded  at  will.  It  always 
comes  spontaneously,  but  it  may  be  hastened  by  enrichment 
of  experiences.  The  child  must  have  something  he  feels 
before  he  can  use  it.  Among  the  factors  that  are  conducive 
to  creative  expression  are: 

A  rich  stimulating  environment  in  the  classroom 

and  in  the  total  program  of  the  school. 
Experiences    provided   for   the   child    must   have 
meaning  to  him,  and  be  such  as  will  stimulate  in 
him  the  desire  for  self-expression. 
The  child  must  feel  free  to  express  his  ideas,  feel- 
ing that  he  has  the  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  teacher. 
The  child  must  be  given  practice  in  writing  so  that 

he  learns  to  use  language  to  express  his  ideas. 
The  child  must  be  encouraged  to  persevere,  to  see 
a  thing  through,  to  strive  continuously  to  im- 
prove in  his  ability  to  create. 
The  child  must  have  a  feeling  of  having  accom- 
plished something  worth  while  and  of  having 
this  accepted  by  others  as  being  well  done.  Every 
effort  of  the  child  to  use  words  in  an  original 
way  or  to  express  beauty,  rhythm  or  feeling 
should  be  encouraged. 

Creative  work  in  language  may  take  the  form  of  poetry, 
story,  song  or  dramatization,  and  may  be  the  work  of  an 
individual  child  or  of  group  expression. 

As  a  supplement  to  a  varied  background  of  stimulating 
experiences  with  reality,  children  should  be  given  much 
fine  prose  and  poetry  appropriate  to  their  stage  of  maturity 
as  a  "conditioner"  for  writing  creative  prose  and  poetry. 
The  teacher  should  therefore  be  familiar  with  the  best  in 
children's  literature,  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it,  develop  an 
enjoyment  of  it,  and  often  read  it  aloud  to  express  the 
beauty  and  music  of  the  selection.  Children  themselves 
should  be  encouraged  to  read  aloud  appreciatively. 

In  many  schools,  collections  have  been  made  of  children's 
creative  writing  and  music.  Often  these  have  been  illus- 
trated creatively  by  children  and  put  into  mimeographed  or 
even  printed  books.  That  in  itself  stimulates  more  creative 
work,  for  children  like  to  see  real  use  made  of  what  they  do. 
The  school  or  classroom  newspaper  also  serves  this  useful 
purpose. 
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Because  of  a  broader  acquaintance  with  imaginative 
literature  for  children,  teachers  and  children  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  what  is  good  in  creative  writing,  music,  and 
drawing.  They  know,  for  example,  that  Sample  1  is  not  as 
creative  as  Samples  2  and  3 : 

Sample  1 — Your  Flag  and  Mine 
Beautiful  flag  waving  in  the  light, 
The  red  and  white  stripes  are  so  bright. 
It  makes  me  proud  of  the  land  so  free. 
Long  may  it  wave  in  liberty. 

(By  a  pupil  in  Grade  3.) 

Sample  2 — -The  Brook 
The  brook   is   full   of  laughing  sounds, 
It  sings  them  all  day  long. 
It  rushes  over  rocky  hills, 
And  splashes  in  the  spill. 
Oh  me!      Oh  my! 
I  know  it's  tired 
Bumping  over  rocky  hills. 

(By  a  pupil  in  Grade  3.) 

Sample  3 — Cardinal 
Cardinal,  cardinal, 
I  think  you  brushed  your  wings 
Against  a  red  apple. 

(By  a  pupil  in  Grade  1.) 

Some  good  references  on  creative  writing  are: 

Hartman,  Gertrude,   and   Shumaker,  Ann.     Creative  Expression. 

John  Day. 
Mearns,  Hughes.     Creative  Youth.     Doubleday. 
Treut  and  Others.     They  all  Want  to  Write-.     Bobbs. 

3.    Develop  skills  through  writing  neatly  and  legibly  and  with 
correct  spelling. 

a.  Sentence  forms  with  capitalization  and  punctuation  as 
needed. 

b.  Interesting  and  colorful  sentences. 

c.  Short  and  simple  paragraphs. 

In  the  third  grade  one  teacher  has  found  the  following  to  be 
effective  for  stimulating  the  language  arts : 

A  STUDY  IN  CLOTHING 
Lovely  dolls  from  many  lands  were  brought  to  school  one  day  by  the 
daughter  of  a  naval  officer  who  had  made  this  interesting  collection.  The 
children  were  at  once  absorbed,  and  thus,  with  this  enthusiastic  beginning, 
a  study  of  clothing  was  begun.  The  study  was  carried  out  in  the  usual 
manner,  with  emphasis  on  three  main  points: 

1.  How  children  in  other  lands  dress. 

2.  Why  people  dress  differently. 

3.  How  clothes  are  made. 
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Needless  to  say,  this  study  required  a  great  deal  of  reading,  writing,  and 
oral  discussion;  but  the  motive  back  of  these  fundamental  processes  was 
never  out  of  sight.  The  children  read  to  find  out  something  about  a 
particular  doll,  this  real  foreigner  which  they  could  hold  in  their  hands. 
They  were  interested  in  writing  the  stories  of  their  own  clothes  that  they 
wore  to  school  each  day,  from  their  leather  shoes  to  the  buttons  on  their 
sweaters.  They  observed  the  change  in  their  clothes  with  the  changing 
seasons.  Children's  clothing  is  a  fascinating  subject  to  them,  and  the 
process  through  which  clothes  go  "from  field  to  store"  is  magic. 

Since  many  units  have  been  published  on  clothing,  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  classroom  procedures.  However,  the 
use  of  a  rhythmic  and  musical  summary  as  a  conclusion  to  the  unit  may 
prove  to  be  helpful.  Such  a  summary  gives  the  children  a  chance  to  enjoy 
"dressing  up,"  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  things  they  have 
learned.  Children  exhibited  dolls  of  each  country  and  told  the  stories  of 
the  clothes  of  each,  while  a  child  dressed  in  native  costume  sang  a  song  of 
the  country  and  gave  a  native  dance.     The  list  used  included: 

Dutch  child — "Dancing  in  Holland."    p.  61.    Music  Hour  Book  3. 
Hawaiian  child — "Hawaiian  Boat  Song."     p.  106.     Music  Hour  Book  3. 
Chinese  child — "A  Red  Pepper  Flower."     p.  43.     Music  Hour  Book  2. 
Swiss  child — "Shepherd's  Song."     p.  34.     Music  Hour  Book  5. 
Arabian  child — "Queen  of  Arabia."     p.  114.    Music  Hour  Book  2. 

Children  who  were  dressed  in  wool,  cotton,  silk,  linen,  or  rayon  told  the- 
story  of  these  materials,  which  they  had  written  themselves. 

The  following  musical  skit  showing  suitable  clothes  for  different 
occasions  provided  a  satisfying  ending  of  an  interesting  study. 

Characters:    Mama 

Small  Girl 
Small  Boy 

Choruses  or  Solo  Parts 

Raincoats,  Snowsuits,  Sailor  Suits,  Cowboy  Suits, 
Party  Dress,  Playsuit 
Boy:        Ma-ma,  what  shall  I  wear  to-day? 

Mama:     (Sings  to  tune  of  "Oats,  Peas,  Beans  and  Barley  Grow") 
Wear  your  raincoat,  boots,  and  cap, 
All  umbrellas  must  come  out, 
Rain  can't  hurt  this  waterproof  suit, 
And  you'll  keep  dry  as  under  a  roof. 

(Chorus  of  raincoats  enters  singing  "Let  a  Smile  Be  Your 
Umbrella"  and  using  suitable  rhythmic  step.) 

Boy  and  Girl:     Ma-ma,  what  shall  we  wear  today? 

Mama:    In  this  snow  and  windy  gale, 
Only  snowsuits  can  prevail; 
Button  them  tight — you'll  be  all  right, 
Even  in  zero  weather. 

(Chorus  of  snowsuits  enter  and  dance  the  "Skater's  Waltz"' 
p.  50,  Book  3,  Music  Hour.) 

Boy:        Ma-ma,  what  shall  I  wear  to-day? 

Mama:    Sailor  boys  look  cool  and  neat, 
White  in  summer  can't  be  beat; 
Play  you're  sailing  o'er  the  sea 
And  you'll  find  it  brings  much  glee. 

(Chorus   of  sailors   dance  a   sailor's   hornpipe.      "Sailing" 
from  the  Golden  Songbook  is  appropriate.) 
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Boy:        Ma-ma,  what  shall  I  wear  to-day? 

Mama:    If  cowboys  you  must  be  all  day, 
Dress  for  it  is  what  I  say; 
You'll  save  your  vest  by  playing  "out  west," 
And  maybe  tears  and  tatters. 

(Chorus  of  cowboys  gallop   on   stage  riding  stick  horses. 
"William  Tell  Overture"  is  appropriate  music.) 

Girl:        Ma-ma,  what  shall  I  wear  to-day 

Mama:    Betty's  party  you  must  attend, 
Wear  a  dress  all  fluffy  and  thin, 
You'll  look  your  best — so  will  the  rest, 
So  take  your  time  in  getting  dressed. 

(Child   dressed   in   party    dress    enters   and   waltzes    gaily 
around  to  the  music  of  "The  Blue  Danube.") 

Girl:        Ma-ma,  what  shall  I  wear  today? 

Mama:    Playsuits  always  feel  so  good, 

Let  the  sun  shine  where  it  should; 
Wear  them  when  the  weather's  hot 
And  you'll  find  it  helps  a  lot. 

(Child  dressed  in  playsuit — gives  acrobatic  dance.    "Play- 
mates" or  any  other  appropriate  music  may  be  used.) 

D.     Desirable  Outcomes  for  the  Third  Year. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  year  the  pupil  should  show — 

1.  Marked  growth  in  voice,  enunciation,  ease  of  manner,  sen- 
tence sense,  the  use  of  interesting  and  effective  words, 
keeping  to  the  point,  correct  forms  of  speech,  courtesy  in 
sustained  listening,  courtesy  in  respecting  opinions  of 
others,  and  in  giving  helpful  suggestions. 

2.  Growth  in  ability  to  think  through  suggestions  of  others, 
and  to  reject  or  accept  opinions  or  statements. 

3.  Increasing  interest  in  relating  experiences  and  reproducing 
stories  with  attention  to  content  and  organization. 

4.  Growth  in  writing  independently  in  correct  form  and  with 
proper  punctuation  and  interesting  content  simple  letters, 
stories  and  reports. 

5.  Interest  in  creative  writing — transferring  broadened  oral 
vocabulary  to  written  vocabulary  in  expressing  original 
ideas. 

Fourth  Year 
A.     Introduction. 

Most  children  should  now  be  ready  to  progress  more  rapidly 
in  oral  and  written  language.  It  is  during  this  year  that  simple 
forms  tend  to  become  habitual  and  more  complex  forms  under- 
standable. Because  of  increased  reading  abilities,  wider  interests 
are  possible.  The  problem  of  developing  meaningful  vocabu- 
laries in  geography,  health,  science,  and  arithmetic  should  re- 
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ceive  special  attention.  The  increasing  number  of  new  words 
and  terms  in  the  content  of  these  subjects  present  many  difficul- 
ties in  oral  and  written  expression  unless  they  are  fully  under- 
stood before  the  child  begins  his  work  in  these  content  subjects. 
A  readiness  for  reading  in  the  content  fields  must  be  developed. 
(See  outline  on  reading  for  the  first  three  grades.) 

The  teacher  will  find  a  wide  range  of  abilities  during  this  year, 
rates  of  progress  will  vary  in  each  individual,  and  weaknesses 
will  probably  become  more  apparent  because  of  increased  demand 
for  applying  skills.  Sustained  progress  for  each  individual  dur- 
ing some  periods  of  the  year  will  call  for  skillful  guidance  on  the 
part  of  teachers. 

Individual  instruction  will  be  needed  for  the  children  whose 
language  skills  need  strengthening.  Careful  grouping  and  re- 
grouping of  children  as  needed  will  take  care  of  individual 
differences. 

In  this  course  of  study  the  fourth  grade  is  considered  the  last 
year  of  the  Primary  School.  It  is  important  to  help  each  child 
achieve  an  evenness  of  development,  without  great  gaps  in  his 
mastery  of  skills,  especially.  The  fourth  year  is  the  time  to  place 
the  emphasis  for  each  individual  child  on  helping  him  overcome 
his  shortages.  It  is  important,  then,  for  the  teacher  to  check 
each  pupil's  achievement  as  to  his  mastery  of  the  work  suggested 
for  the  preceding  three  grades  as  the  fourth  year's  work  is  a 
rounding  out  and  summarizing  of  the  work  of  the  Primary 
School. 

While  there  should  be  a  well-planned  and  definite  instruction 
in  the  subjects  of  the  language  arts  group  at  regular  intervals  in 
the  schedule  of  work,  the  development  of  the  language  arts  pro- 
gram is  not  to  be  confined  entirely  to  any  special  period  of  the 
day,  but  should  pervade  all  the  work  of  the  curriculum.  Each 
phase  of  the  day's  program  may  provide  an  opportunity  for 
reading,  conversation,  spelling,  writing  and  setting  up  correct 
standards.  The  center  of  interest  with  its  many  activities  pre- 
sents opportunity  for  making  plans,  giving  directions,  making 
oral  and  written  reports,  looking  up  information,  making  simple 
bibliographies,  keeping  simple  records  and  doing  creative  work. 

THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN 

(An  excellent  illustration  of  how  to  provide  a  situation  involving 

many  worthwhile  experiences  in  language  arts;  oral  and  written 

expression  and  reading  with  a  purpose.) 

The  school   garden   offers  many   opportunities  for  the   all   round 
development  of  the  primary  child.    There  is  no  artificial  stimulation 
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needed  to  create  interest.  The  majority  of  children  in  this  State  are 
near  the  soil;  all  love  the  physical  activity  of  digging;  and  perhaps 
all  have  secretly  longed  for  a  garden  of  their  very  own.  The  present 
need  of  food  production  for  ourselves  and  our  allies  has  added  the 
halo  of  cooperation  with  Uncle  Sam.  It  is  the  teacher's  role  to  see 
that  this  activity  is  educational. 

Since  gardening  is  such  a  vital  experience,  it  affords  many  oppor- 
tunities for  growth  in  the  language  arts  field.     The  morning  confer- 
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ence  period  is  the  time  for  planning  and  discussion.  Such  problems 
as  how  to  finance  the  garden,  what  kind  of  seeds  to  be  planted  out- 
side, what  seeds  should  be  planted  first  in  window  boxes,  the  distri- 
bution of  work  with  the  forming  of  committees,  and  possible  sources 
of  information  must  be  decided  by  the  group.  Many  needs  for 
written  work  will  arise.  Seeds  must  be  ordered  and  "thank-you" 
letters  to  various  people  must  be  written.  Then  a  written  record  or 
diary  of  the  garden  should  be  kept.  This  record  can  be  used  as  a 
reference  for  other  groups  planning  a  garden.  It  is  also  a  pleasure 
for  the  present  group  to  read.  The  written  work  should  hold  up  the 
standards  of  composition  for  the  particular  age  level. 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  easy  and  reliable  science  books  for 
primary  grades  which  may  be  consulted.  Many  interesting  experi- 
ments may  be  tried  and  friends  and  foes  of  plants  may  be  learned 
from  these  books. 

Primary  readers  have  many  interesting  stories  and  poems  based 
on  outdoor  life.  The  school  garden  gives  readiness  to  the  reading 
of  this  type  of  material.  Any  group  which  has  had  to  pull  up  roots, 
certainly  appreciates  the  humor  of  the  folk  story,  "The  Big  Turnip." 

Teachers  who  have  developed  a  garden  with  a  group  find  their 
pupil's  attitudes  change  towards  eating  certain  foods.  It  is  fun  to 
eat  turnip  greens  or  the  winter  collard  from  the  school  garden.  The 
attitude  of  children  towards  work,  which  at  home  may  be  drudgery 
changes,  too,  since  at  school  so  much  pleasure  is  associated  with  a 
garden. 

B.     Oral  Expression. 

1.    Provide  social  experiences  for  pupils  in  the  following : 

a.  Conversing  amiably  and  courteously  with  other  chil- 
dren and  with  adults,  using  good  speaking  voice. 

b.  Using  telephone — holding  telephone  correctly;  talking 
in  clear,  distinct  tones ;  talking  courteously ;  becoming 
familiar  with  directory;  sharing  with  others  on  party 
lines. 

c.  Making  introductions  and  acknowledgments. 

d.  Telling  stories  read  or  heard. 

e.  Sharing  regularly,  new  poems  and  repeating  favorite 
poems  learned  previously. 

f.  Dramatizing. 

g.  Sharing  interesting  experiences, 
h.    Delivering  messages. 

i.  Playing  games  and  taking  part  at  parties. 

j.  Giving  greetings  and  farewells. 

k.  Directing  a  stranger  who  requests  information. 

1.  Describing  persons,  scenes,  articles,  pictures. 

m.  Explaining  all  exhibits. 

n.  Taking  part  in  choral  speaking  in  a  simple  form. 

o.  Conducting  club  meetings. 

p.  Giving  directions  on  how  to  do  certain  things. 

q.  Giving  riddles. 
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2.  Provide  audience  experiences  for  pupils  in : 

a.  Discussion — thinking  through  the  situation,  giving  and 
receiving  suggestions,  making  ideas  clear,  having  con- 
sideration for  others  and  valuing  opinions  of  others. 

b.  Reports — recognizing  importance  of  content,  talking 
informally  to  the  point,  using  vivid  expression. 

c.  Announcements — giving  all  necessary  details  clearly 
and  briefly. 

d.  Presenting  programs. 

e.  Sharing  information  gained  from  radio  and  news  reel. 

3.  Provide  creative  experiences  in  oral  expression  for  pupils. 

a.  Telling  original  stories. 

b.  Using  "picture  words"  in  telling  of  things  one  has  seen, 
heard,  or  done.  See  Creative  Work  for  Third  Grade, 
pp.  49-51. 

.    Written  Expression. 

Provide  experiences  in  the  following : 

1.  Reporting,  such  as  book  reports,  reports  on  personal  in- 
terests, committee  reports,  reports  on  activities. 

2.  Classifying   as    labeling,    posting    alphabetically,    making 
classified  book  lists. 

3.  Using  the  dictionary  for  pronunciation  and  word  meanings. 

4.  Creative  writing  of  stories,  poems,  simple  plays,  programs, 
songs. 

5.  Writing  for  school  newspaper. 

6.  Finding  and  using  "picture  words." 

7.  Writing  letters. 

a.  Occasions  for  letter  writing — 

(1)  Determined  by  pupil's  sensitivity  to  situations  call- 
ing for  letter  writing. 

(2)  Correlated  with  school  and  class  activities. 

(3)  Based  on  needs  arising  in  out-of -school  experiences. 

b.  Requirements  of  the  content  of  the  letter — 

(1)  Friendly  letter: 

(a)  Content  more  important  than  the  form. 

(b)  Interesting  and  personal. 

(c)  Direct  and  sincere. 

(d)  Types  of  friendly  letters : 

News  Congratulation 

Thanks  Sympathy 

Invitation  Apology 

(2)  Business  letter: 

(a)  Correct  form. 

(b)  Courteous  in  expression. 
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(c)  Clear,  definite,  and  concise. 

(d)  Types  of  business  letters: 
Inquiries  Orders 
Information  Paying  bills 
Permission  Thanks  for  services 

c.    Requirements  of  good  form — 
(1)   Friendly  Letter: 

(Heading) 
1753  Summit  Street 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
July  14,  1944 


(Salutation) 
Dear  Tom, 


(Body) 


(2)   Business  Letter: 


(Complimentary  close) 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signature) 

Mary  Brown 


(Heading) 
1753  Summit  Street 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
July  14,  1944 


(Inside  address) ) 
The  John  Hall  Company 
437  Monument  Avenue 
Richmond,  Virginia 

(Salutation) 
Gentlemen : 


(3) 


(Body) 


(Complimentary  close) 

Yours  truly, 
(Signature) 

Mary  Brown 


Envelope : 

From: 

Mary  Brown 

1753  Summit  Street 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 


The  John  Hall  Company 
437  Monument  Avenue 
Richmond,  Virginia 
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Bibliography  on  Letter  Writing 

Elementary  English  Review,  March,  1941. 

Falk,  Ethel  Mabie,  Letters  to  Enrich  Children's  Experi- 
ence. 

Jenkins,  Frances,  Language  Development  in  Elemen- 
tary School. 

Pooley  &  Others,  Handbook  in  English  for  Boys  and 
Girls. 

D.     Desirable  Outcomes  for  the  Fourth  Year. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  pupil — 

1.  Gives  evidence  in  everyday  practices  of  having  attained 
the  standards  for  oral  and  written  expression  as  outlined 
for  the  four  years  of  the  Primary  Grades. 

2.  Speaks  in  a  clear  distinct  voice  and  uses  words  that  ade- 
quately express  his  ideas. 

3.  Uses  initiative  in  securing  information  as  needed  from 
available  sources,  as  associates,  libraries,  dictionaries, 
papers,  etc. 

4.  Can  write  friendly  and  business  letters  independently,  ob- 
serving good  form. 

5.  Enjoys  with  his  friends  those  stories,  poems,  and  interest- 
ing incidents  that  are  a  part  of  his  learning. 

6.  Contributes  helpful  suggestions  and  information  when  par- 
ticipating in  group  activities. 

III.  The  Upper  Elementary  Grades 

Fifth  Year 
A.     Introduction. 

With  the  background  of  four  years  of  primary  grade  instruc- 
tion in  oral  and  written  expression,  the  fifth  year  pupils  should 
show  marked  independence  in  many  phases  of  language  work. 

Simple  language  skills  should  have  become  habitual  in  use, 
and  the  groups  should  be  ready  to  enrich  their  expressions. 
There  should  be  more  variety  of  style  in  speaking  and  writing, 
and  the  use  of  a  more  discriminating  vocabulary  should  be  en- 
couraged. While  the  greater  part  of  the  language  work  is  still 
oral,  the  pupils  should  find  pleasure  in  expressing  themselves 
freely  in  writing  a  short  play,  a  story,  a  letter,  a  poem,  or  an 
article  for  the  school  paper. 
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B.     Oral  Expression. 

The  teacher   should   guide  pupil   experiences  which   develop 
ability  in  the  following : 

1.  Carry  on  a  natural  and  courteous  conversation,  using  an 
enriched  and  pleasing  vocabulary  in  a  good  speaking  voice. 

2.  Become  sensitive  to  situations  requiring  courtesy,  as  meet- 
ing strangers,  apologizing  graciously,  acknowledging  a 
favor,  conversing  with  a  group  during  lunch  period. 

3.  Make  introductions  between  children,  between  children 
and  adults. 

4.  Select  some  activity  in  discussion  period  which  involves 
division  of  labor,  such  as 

a.  Deciding  on  a  selected  problem  in  history  or  geography 
and  making  plans. 

b.  Working  out  plans  with  criticisms  from  the  group. 

c.  Presenting  the  completed  activity. 

5.  Plan  programs  for  parties  and  for  special  days. 

6.  Use  the  telephone  intelligently  and  courteously. 

a.  Using  the  directory. 

b.  Being  able  to  answer  and  make  calls. 

7.  Make  a  talk  or  report  from  simple  outline. 

a.  Giving  a  brief  book  report. 

b.  Giving  a  report  of  the  "Quiz"  type. 

c.  Giving  reports  on  trips,  independent  reading,  movies, 
and  personal  experiences. 

8.  Tell  stories,  anecdotes,  and  personal  experiences  in  an  in- 
teresting way  and  set  up  standards  for  judging  such 
activity. 

9.  Dramatize  stories,  social  situations,  original  plays,  presen- 
tation of  a  unit  from  the  social  studies,  using  puppets, 
marionettes,  pantomime,  shadow  plays,  radio  programs, 
intended  for  growth  in  imagination  and  expression  rather 
than  display  of  costuming  and  scenery. 

10.  Make  announcements,  explanations,  and  give  directions  in 
a  clear  distinct  voice. 

a.    Preparing  announcements  for  plays,  shows,  radio  pro- 
grams, exhibits,  group  meetings,  and  excursions. 

c.  Giving  directions  for  reaching  places. 

d.  Giving  directions  for  finding  and  using  library  ma- 
terials. 

11.  Plan  and  set  up  standards  for  interviews,  before  partici- 
pating in  an  interview. 

12.  Organize  clubs  and  preside  over  meetings. 
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13.  Build  up  a  keen  interest  and  desire  to  enunciate  more  care- 
fully in  speaking. 

14.  Eliminate  at  least  five  of  the  most  common  errors  of  speech 
made  by  the  class. 

15.  Participate  in  and  enjoy  choral  speaking. 

NOTE:  Choral  speaking  is  interpretation  of  poetry  or 
poetic  prose  by  many  or  several  voices  speaking  as 
one.  It  is  intended  for  appreciation  and  enjoyment 
and  shoidd  develop  in  an  informal  manner.  In 
choosing  material  for  a  verse  speaking  choir,  less 
difficidt  selections  should  be  chosen  first.  Ballads 
with  refrains  can  be  used  easily.  Story  poems 
should  be  used  first,  then  lyrics,  and  lastly  dra- 
matic poetry. 

a.  Suggestions   for    developing   choral    speaking    are    as 
follows : 

The  material  selected  should  always  be  interesting 
to  the  group. 

The  leader  or  teacher  must  have  an  appreciation 
of  the  selection  and  an  artistic  insight  into  the 
possibilities  of  voice  arrangement. 

The  teacher  reads  the  selection  to  the  class,  ex- 
pressing feeling  and  interpretation  with  the 
tones  of  her  voice. 

Individuals  may  read  the  poem  or  selection  as  they 
think  it  should  be  read. 

The  group  may  tap  out  the  pattern  of  the  rhythm. 

The  group  decides  on  the  parts  which  suit  the  high, 
medium,  or  low  voices.  The  parts  which  are 
light  and  airy  may  be  given  to  the  high  voices; 
dramatic  action  may  be  expressed  by  the  low 
voices;  and  the  medium  voices  may  be  assigned 
to  the  less  dramatic  parts. 

The  position  or  seats  may  be  assigned  according  to 
the  pitch  of  the  voices. 

b.  Cautions  to  be  taken  in  developing  a  choral  speaking 
program : 

Avoid  sing-song  renditions. 

Watch  the  timing,  as  cadence  is  necessary  to  con- 
vey meaning. 
■     Avoid,  too  much  artificial  publicity. 

c.  Advantages  in  choral  speaking  include  the  following: 
Cooperation  in  a  group  project. 
Participation  in  unison  parts.      (Special  helps  to 

the  timid  child  and  the  self  assertive  child. ) 
Improvement  of  articulation  and  enunciation. 
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A  pleasant  way  to  remember  lines,  to  enjoy  expres- 
sion, and  to  enlarge  the  vocabulary. 

A  sense  of  poise  and  security  when  speaking  with 
a  group  that  an  individual  might  not  otherwise 
experience  in  interpretation. 

d.  References  for  teachers : 

Abney,  Louise.  The  Art  of  Choral  Reading.  Seven- 
teenth Yearbook,  p.  363.  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. 

Gullen,  Marjorie  and  Gurrey,  Percival.  Poetry  Speak- 
ing for  Children,  1931.  Expression  Company, 
Boston. 

Othmen,  A.  Marie.  Values  and  Procedures  in  Choric 
Speaking.  Twentieth  Yearbook,  p.  302-306.  Depart- 
ment of  Elementary  School  Principals  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

Weeks,  Blanche  E.     Literature  and  The  Child,  p.  311- 
314.    1935.    Silver  Burdett  and  Company,  New  York. 

e.  A  Suggested  Choral  Speaking  Program : 
"America,  The  Beautiful" — sung  by  school. 

Short  Talk  on  "History  of  Flag  and  How  to  Display 
It" — by  a  student. 

(Reference — The  Flag  of  Our  United  States.  Col. 
James  A.  Moss.  Rand  McNally  Company.  Chicago, 
p.  37-39.) 

"The  Flag  Goes  By."  Henry  Holcomb  Bennett.  Inter- 
preted by  speech  group. 

(Reference — The  Flag  of  The  United  States,    p.  35-36.) 

"A  Song  For  Flag  Day."     Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 

(Reference — The  Flag  of  The  United  States,  p.  34-35. 
Interpreted  by  speech  group.) 

"A  Patriotic  Wish."     Edgar  A.  Guest. 

(Reference — Poems  of  Patriotism.  Edgar  A.  Guest. 
Rand  McNally.  Chicago,  p.  84-85.  Interpreted  by 
speech  group.) 

"Boy,  Bow  Your  Head."    Nancy  Byrd  Turner. 

(Reference — The  Atlantic  Readers,  Book  I,  The  Under- 
standing Prince.  Randle  J.  Cordon.  Little  Brown 
and  Co.    Boston,    p.  278.) 

Presentation 
Girl  voices: 

"Boy,  bow  your  head  when  the  3ag  goes  by!" 
(high  voices  softly — "the  flag  goes  by!") 

Boy  voices: 

"Girl,  look  your  loyalty  as  it  waves!" 
(high  voices  softly — "the  flag  goes  by!") 
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Boy  and  Girl  voices: 

"Those  stars  came  out  in  a  splendid  sky 
Over  your  forefathers'  gallant  graves; 
Those  stripes  were  fastened  by  heroes'  hands 
Those  colors  flash  to  the  farthest  lands; 
A  bit  of  bunting,  but  how  it  gleams, 
Fashioned  of  valor  and  woven  of  dreams 
The  wind's  in  its  folds,  they  are  lifting  high: 
Oh,  lift  your  hearts  as  the  flag  goes  by!" 
(High  voices,  softly — "as  the  flag  goes  by!") 
(More  softly — "as  the  flag  goes  by!") 

Dear  Land  of  All  My  Love.    Sidney  Lanier. 
(Reference — Huffard  and  Carlisle.     My  Poetry  Book. 
p.  404.    Winston.) 

Presentation 
1st  Girl:     "Long  as  thine  Art  shall  love  true  love," 

(High,  soft  echo — "love  true  love") 
2nd  Girl:     "Long  as  thy  Science  truth  shall  know," 

(High,  soft  echo — "truth  shall  know") 
3rd  Girl:     "Long  as  thine  Eagle  harms  no  dove," 

(High,  soft  echo — -"harms  no  dove") 
4th  Girl:     "Long  as  thy  Law  by  law  shall  grow," 

(High,  soft  echo — "law  shall  grow") 
5th  Girl:     "Long  as  thy  God  is  God  above," 

(High,  soft  echo — "is  God  above") 
6th  Girl:     "Thy  brother  every  man  below," 

(High,  soft  echo — "every  man  below") 
Unison  Boys'  Voices: 

"So  long,  dear  land  of  all  my  love 
Thy  name  shall  shine, 
Thy  fame  shall  glow!" 

Star-Spangled  Banner — American  flag  displayed  while 

audience  sings. 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag — Audience  in  unison. 

AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

In  oral  expression  many  situations  should  be  provided 
for  children  to  experience  good  language  usage  in  making 
social  contacts.  The  following  illustration  shows  how  an 
experience  common  to  a  large  number  of  children  provided 
many  opportunities  in  clear  and  effective  speech,  courtesy 
and  patriotism. 

HELPING  UNCLE  SAM 
(As  reported  from  an  elementary  school.) 
When  the  call  came  for  scrap  iron,  the  children  responded.  At  the 
morning  conference,  the  group  was  divided  into  committees  according 
to  the  location  of  their  homes.  Each  committee  decided  to  scour  their 
neighborhood  for  scrap.  Each  committee  listed  a  group  of  people  to 
be  visited  and  prepared  polite  requests  to  be  made  as  they  visited 
different  homes.  Each  morning  each  committee  reported  the  homes 
visited,  and  told  what  response  had  been  given.  A  record  of  the 
amount  of  scrap  iron  was  kept.  The  scrap  drive  served  to  socialize 
the  school  as  well  as  to  give  the  children  a  chance  to  speak  orderly 
and  politely. 
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C.     Written  Expression. 

The  teacher   should  guide  pupil  experiences  which   develop 
ability  to — 

1.  Write  from  an  outline  of  one  or  more  main  points,  a  para- 
graph or  paragraphs  on  vital  experiences,  observing  para- 
graph unity,  variety  in  sentences,  and  in  choice  of  words. 

2.  Be  sensitive  to  the  occasions  for  writing  friendly  letters, 
letters  of  consolation,  of  greetings,  of  congratulations,  invi- 
tations; write  business  letters  as  the  need  arises  and  ad- 
dress envelopes  correctly. 

3.  Take  notes  of  important  facts  using  groups  of  words  and 
correct  capitalization ;  and  write  reports  or  summaries 
from  notes. 

4.  Write  outlines  with  one  or  more  subheads,  using  correct 
capitalization ;  and  write  stories,  brief  reports,  or  summa- 
ries of  books  from  these  outlines. 

5.  Participate  in  group  work  in  making  records  of  learnings 
in  various  fields. 

6.  Fill  in  forms  such  as  enrollment  blanks,  test  blanks,  and 
library  book  forms,  using  print  or  manuscript  writing. 

7.  Write  announcements  and  advertisements  for  bulletin 
board  or  newspaper. 

8.  Write  minutes  of  club  meetings  accurately. 

9.  Write  labels  for  collections  and  records  of  activities  briefly 
and  correctly. 

10.  Show  interest  and  increasing  ability  in  writing  original 
stories,  plays,  poems,  and  in  keeping  class  or  individual 
book  of  creative  writing. 

11.  Use  words  which  show  shades  of  meaning. 

12.  Make  bibliographies  for  use  in  developing  centers  of  in- 
terest for  special  units  or  problems. 

AVIATION 

(A  teacher  describes  the  use  of  Language  Arts  in  a  fifth  grade 
situation  in  this  way.) 

"Our  unit  is  a  general  study  of  aviation.  We  began  by  getting  a 
background  through  a  study  of  the  history  of  aviation.  This  is 
being  followed  by  a  study  of  aerodynamics  and  other  related  phases 
which  we  are  working  into  notebook  form.    The  outline  follows: 

1.  How  an  airplane  flies. 

2.  Aviation. 

3.  Traffic  rules  of  the  air. 

4.  Identification  of  aircraft. 

5.  Weather  for  flying. 

6.  Drawings  and  notes  on  special  planes  studied. 
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We  are   making  use   of  the  language   arts   in   our  study  in  the 
following  ways: 

Oral  language. 

1.  Discussing  the  form  which  the  information  for  notebooks  will 
take. 

2.  Reporting  to  the  class  on  different  subjects. 

3.  Dramatizing  outstanding  events  and  figures  in  aviation. 

4.  Learning  poems  on  aviation  and  presenting  them  to  the  class. 

Reading. 

1.  Stories  and  poems  relating  to  aviation  in  books  and  magazines. 

2.  Materials  from  magazines  and  books  to  get  information  about 
planes  which  the  individual  pupils  have  chosen  for  study. 

Written  Language. 

1.  Writing  letters  to  order  material  for  the  unit  and  for  model 
airplanes  to  make. 

2.  Keeping  a  log  book  to  show  flying  hours. 

3.  Getting  information,  collected  and  discussed  in  class,  for  note- 
books. 

4.  Writing  original  poems  and  stories  about  aviation. 

5.  Writing  a  song. 

Spelling. 

1.  Taking  the  words  used  in  discussions  and  arranging  them  in 
the  form  of  a  dictionary. 

2.  Using  these  words  in  spelling  lessons  in  order  to  use  them  with 
greater  ease  in  written  work." 

D.    Technical  Skills. 

Beginning  with  the  fifth  grade  increasing  attention  should  be 
given  to  technical  skills  in  formal  grammar. 

The  teacher  should  guide  pupil  experiences  which  develop 
ability  to :        "^ 

1.  Show  mastery  in  functional  use  of  sentence  concept  and 
paragraph  structure. 

2.  Use  commas  to  separate  the  quotation  from  the  rest  of  the 
sentence,  after  yes  or  no,  with  the  name  of  the  person 
spoken  to,  in  the  heading  of  a  letter,  in  the  closing  of  a 
letter. 

3.  Use  quotation  marks  in  direct  quotations. 

4.  Use  hyphen  to  show  that  one  word  has  been  formed  from 
another  and  between  the  syllables  when  a  word  is  divided 
at  the  end  of  the  line. 

5.  Use  periods  correctly  in  abbreviations  and  at  end  of  the 
sentence. 

6.  Use  question  and  exclamation  marks  correctly. 
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7.  Use  apostrophes  to  show  possession  and  contraction. 

8.  Use  capitals  in  first  word  in  sentences,  in  first  word  in  line 
of  poetry,  in  letter  forms,  in  addressing  envelopes,  in 
proper  names,  in  titles,  in  outlines. 

9.  Recognize  and  use  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  verbs, 
adverbs. 

E.     Desirable  Outcomes  for  the  Fifth  Year. 

At  end  of  the  year  the  pupil — 

Continues  to  build  on  learnings  and  skills  developed  in  the 

activities  of  the  preceding  grades. 
Can  prepare  and  give  informal  talks  involving  many  dif- 
ferent phases  of  oral  expression,  such  as  outlined  for  this 

grade. 
Discusses   with   others,   books,   poems,   information  from 

many  sources,   plans  and  programs,  games,   etc.,   in  a 

pleasing  and  attractive  manner. 
Shows    evidences    of    personality    improvement    through 

changed  behavior  in  situations  that  call  for  oral  and 

written  expression. 
Makes  proper  and  consistent  use  in  all  written  work  of  the 

technical  forms  he  has  mastered. 

Sixth  Year 

Through  widening  experiences  of  the  enriched  curriculum  and 
the  conscious  purpose  of  the  groups,  more  interesting  ways  of 
talking-  and  writing  are  developed.  Originality  and  freedom  in 
both  oral  and  written  expression  should  result. 

A.     Oral  Expression. 

Guide  pupil  experience  which  develop  the  ability  to — 

1.  Engage  in  conversation  by — 

a.  Sharing  experiences  freely  and  naturally. 

b.  Speaking  distinctly,  freely  and  naturally. 

c.  Being  friendly  and  pleasant,  especially  to  new  boys  and 
girls. 

d.  Listening  well  and  courteously  while  others  are  speak- 
ing. 

2.  Be  conscious  of  social  situations,  such  as 

a.  Being  a  good  host,  entertaining  and  receiving  guests, 
making  introductions. 

b.  Being  a  courteous  guest,  entering  into  host's  plans  for 
entertainment,  expressing  appreciation  to  the  host. 
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3.  Use  the  telephone. 

a.  Discussing  the  polite  technique  to  be  used  in  both  social 
and  business  calls. 

b.  Learning  telephone  techniques,  as 

How  to  find  a  number  by  using  the  directory. 
How  to  dial  or  call  "central." 
Where  to  find  special  information. 
How  to  use  the  "classified  directory"  section  of  the 
directory. 

c.  Answering  the  telephone  correctly. 

d.  Knowing  when  to  make  a  telephone  call. 

e.  Observing  courtesies  in  sharing  party  lines. 

f .  Receiving  and  delivering  messages  accurately  and  court- 
eously. 

4.  Take  part  in  discussion  by 

a.  Discussing  stories,  plays,  and  poems  that  the  class  has 
read;  class  projects  as  the  newspaper,  exhibits,  social 
living  in  the  classroom. 

b.  Conducting  club  meetings  according  to  parliamentary 
rules,  being  able  to  act  as  chairman,  and  also  to  take  an 
active  part  as  a  member. 

c.  Taking  part  in  informal  meetings  and  debates. 

5.  Plan  activities,  such  as 

a.  Planning  a  center  of  interest  under  teacher  or  pupil 
leadership. 

b.  Developing  interest  through  informal  discussion. 

c.  Making  plans  and  listing  problems. 

d.  Making  outlines. 

e.  Planning  committees  and  committee  work. 

f.  Discussing  sources  of  materials  and  references. 

g.  Planning  activities  as  radio  broadcasts,  exhibits,  pres- 
entation of  unit. 

h.    Sharing  constantly  in  the  evaluation  of  the  work. 

6.  Address  an  audience. 

a.  Organizing  and  making  reports,  following  main  points 
of  outline  and  using  well  planned  sentences  and  select- 
ing words  with  discrimination. 

b.  Making  short  talks  from  notes. 

c.  Making  announcements  about  school  activities,  using 
clear  cut  sentences. 

d.  Giving  in  a  coherent  manner  directions  for  reaching  a 
certain  place,  for  playing  a  game,  for  making  specific 
articles. 

e.  Giving  clear  descriptions  of  people  and  places. 

f.  Making  others  enjoy  stories  and  poems,  bits  of  personal 
experiences,  and  anecdotes,  by  expressing  feeling,  by 
following  correct  sequence,  and  by  enunciating  clearly. 
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7.  Engage  in  choral  speaking. 

a.  Reading  with  feeling  poems  or  poetic  prose. 

b.  Getting  the  pattern  of  the  rhythm. 

c.  Helping  the  group  plan  the  presentation. 
(See  Choral  Speaking  in  grade  five.) 

8.  Take  part  in  dramatizations. 

Note:  Dramatizations  should  be  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils.  Puppet  and  marionette  shows,  panto- 
mimes, shadow  plays,  and  dramatizations  of  fa- 
miliar stories,  original  plays,  personal  experiences, 
scenes  from  the  social  studies,  and  social  situa- 
tions, such  as  making  introductions,  receiving 
callers,  using  the  telephone,  are  suggested. 

9.  Participate  in  interviews. 

a.  Planning  definitely  what  is  to  be  said. 

b.  Asking  important  direct  questions. 

c.  Quoting  exactly. 

d.  Being  courteous  at  all  times. 

B.    Written  Expression. 

The  major  part  of  the  language  of  this  year  is  oral,  but  there 
is  an  increasing  need  for  written  language.  If  the  pupils  are  to 
acquire  facility  in  writing,  instruction  in  oral  expression  must 
be  thorough  and  effective.  It  is  important  always  to  hold  the 
pupils  to  their  best  work,  as  certain  practices  must  become 
habitual  before  satisfactory  written  work  can  be  done. 

Develop  in  pupils  an  increasing  ability  to 

1.  Write  letters. 

(See  Letter  Writing  for  fourth  grade.) 

a.  Using  correct  form  for  writing  business  and  social 
letters,  with  emphasis  on  the  content. 

b.  Using  situations  for  business  letters  as  requests  for 
exhibit  materials,  orders  for  books  or  school  equipment, 
subscriptions  to  magazines. 

c.  Using  situations  for  social  letters  of  congratulations, 
thanks,  invitation,  condolence,  friendly  greeting. 

d.  Addressing  envelopes  correctly,  avoiding  abbreviations. 

2.  Write  experiences  from  outline  (in  one  or  more  para- 
graphs), using  correct  paragraph  form  and  practicing 
habit  of  proof  reading. 

3.  Prepare  clear,  concise,  exact  announcements,  directions, 
and  advertisements  for  newspaper  and  bulletin  board. 

4.  Review  or  summarize  books  in  order  to  interest  other 
people  in  reading  them. 
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5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


Fill  in  forms,  such  as  money  orders,  receipts,  bank  checks 
and  deposit  slips. 

Encourage  independent  and  original  expression  in  edito- 
rials, stories,  poems,  programs  and  plays. 
Keep  class  and  individual  records  of  books  read,  creative 
work,  and  group  activities. 

Make  bibliographies  showing  the  author,  title,  publisher 
and  date. 

Take  notes  and  write  short  reports  from  them,  on  articles 
read,  on  interviews  and  conference  held  to  get  information. 
Make  simple  outlines,  using  main  topics  and  sub-topics 
from  which  to  make  written  reports. 
Prepare  a  class  or  school  newspaper. 

The  chief  value  in  issuing  a  school  paper  comes  from  the 
experience  and  practices  children  have  in  gathering  and 
writing  news  and  in  editing  material  for  the  paper.  A 
school  paper  stimulates  an  interest  in  writing  and  gives 
the  pupil  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  in  print  what  he  has 
written. 


In  choral  speaking  many  voices  speak  as  one.     This  delightful  group  enter- 
prise adds  appreciation  and  enjoyment  to  the  study  of  prose  and  poetry. 


j*<BI 
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Following  is  an  outline  showing  the  values,  problems, 
activities,  items  of  organization,  types  of  experiences,  pos- 
sible skills  developed,  and  understandings  acquired,  in  issu- 
ing a  school  newspaper  which  may  be  mimeographed  or 
printed.  (Part  of  the  following  outline  may  be  found  in 
Publication  235,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  but  the  activity  is  so  generally  valuable  and 
possible  in  any  school  situation  that  it  is  repeated  here.) 

THE  SCHOOL  NEWSPAPER 
I.  Values  of  newspaper:  (1)  Stimulates  written  English,  (2) 
Stimulates  creative  writing,  (3)  Develops  school  spirit,  (4) 
Connects  the  home  and  school,  and  (5)  Increases  interest  in 
reading  newspapers. 
II.  Problems  which  may  arise:  (1)  Who  is  to  work  on  the 
paper?  (2)  What  to  put  in  the  paper  besides  stories?  (3) 
How  are  book  reviews  for  newspapers  written?  (4)  How  to 
get  news?  (5)  How  to  publish  the  paper?  (6)  How  fre- 
quently should  it  be  issued?  and  (7)  How  it  is  to  be  paid 
for? 

III.  Activities  in  developing  the  paper:  (1)  Visiting  a  newspaper 
office;  (2)  Examining  other  school  papers  and  local  news- 
papers; (3)  Selecting  a  staff:  editor-in-chief,  advertising 
editor,  art  editor,  sports  editor,  advertising  editor,  business 
manager,  reporters;  and  (4)  Selecting  a  name  for  the  paper. 

IV.  Organization  of  the  paper:  (1)  The  news — school  news, 
local  news,  news  of  our  country,  World  War;  (2)  Special 
features — prepared  by  reporters,  such  as  the  editorial  page 
or  sport's  page;  (3)  Literary  features — original  stories, 
poems,  jokes,  and  other  contributions  from  the  whole  school; 

(4)  Odd  or  unusual  facts;  and  (5)  Advertisements. 

V.  Types  of  experiences:  (1)  Writing  of  editorials;  (2)  Eval- 
uating articles;  (3)  Reporting  interviews  with  teachers, 
members  of  other  grades  and  interesting  people,  and  visits  to 
interesting  places;    (4)   Designing  the  heading  of  the  paper; 

(5)  Soliciting   advertisements;    (6)    Managing   the   finances; 
and  (7)  Making  literary  contributions. 

VI.  Frequency  of  publications:  (1)  Once  a  month  or  (2)  Four 
issues  during  the  year. 

VII.  Method  of  publishing  paper:  Mimeographed — most  satis- 
factory for  elementary  school.  Needs — mimeograph  machine, 
mimeograph  ink,  stencils,  mimeo-bond  paper,  brass  fasteners, 
a  stapling  machine,  staples,  a  work  bench,  and  a  typewriter. 

VIII.   Method    of   financing:       (1)    Advertisements,    (2)    Paid   sub- 
scriptions. 

IX.  Possible  skills  developed:  (1)  Better  paragraph  sense,  sen- 
tence structure,  choice  of  words;  (2)  Increased  skill  in 
capitalization   and   punctuation;    (3)    Increased   skill   in   pre- 
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paring  all  types  of  written  work;  (4)  Increased  spelling 
consciousness;  (5)  Increased  ability  to  handle  money  and 
keep  correct  record  of  expenditures;  (6)  Increased  ability  to 
have  successful  interviews;  (7)  Growth  in  ability  to  talk  and 
to  discuss  problems. 
X.  Understandings  acquired:  (1)  A  better  understanding  of  the 
newspaper  in  our  daily  life;  (2)  An  attitude  of  pride  in  the 
work;  (3)  A  spirit  of  understanding  and  tolerance;  (4)  A 
functional  use  of  English,  art,  arithmetic. 

C.  Technical  Skills. 

(See  Technical  Skills  for  Fifth  Grade  p.  65.) 
Provide  experiences  which  extend  the  ability  to — 

1.  Use  in  a  functional  way  common  and  proper  nouns,  pro- 
nouns, verbs,  adverbs,  adjectives,  prepositions  and  con- 
junctions. (Using  singular  and  plural  nouns  and  pronouns 
and  verbs  correctly.) 

2.  Recognize  and  use  declarative,  interrogative,  and  exclam- 
atory sentences. 

3.  Recognize  simple  and  complete  subject  and  predicate. 

4.  Make  progress  in  using  the  forms  of  correct  usage  listed 
for  previous  grades  with  emphasis  on  the  following : 

a.  Correct  use  of  capitals. 

b.  Correct  use  of  period,  comma,  hyphen,  quotation  marks, 
apostrophe. 

c.  Correct  manuscript  forms  for  all  written  work. 

d.  Correction  of  at  least  five  speech  errors,  common  to  the 
group. 

D.  Desirable  Outcomes  for  the  Sixth  Year. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  pupil — 

Shows  increased  independence  in  assuming  responsibility 
for  correct  language  usage,  oral  and  written.  Expresses 
himself  in  simple,  clear  statements. 

Can  outline,  follow  sequence  of  thought  and  summarize  in 
activities  which  call  for  oral  or  written  expression. 

Shows  ability  in  leadership,  management,  organization  and 
carrying  through  to  completion  such  projects  as  a 
school  newspaper,  an  assembly  program,  a  school  pic- 
nic, a  trip  to  the  movies. 

Expresses  interest  in  good  examples  in  literature,  music 
and  art  which  are  within  his  range  of  appreciation. 

Makes  his  speech  more  effective  by  constantly  extending 
and  enriching  his  vocabulary. 


Debating  develops  in  pupils  the  art  of  thinking  through  a  situation,  of  locating 
data,  of  organizing  material  effectively,  of  speaking  in  a  polite  and  dignified 
way,  or  weighing  and  evaluating  statements,  and  of  drawing  valid  conclusions. 

Seventh  Year 

A.  Readiness. 

Realizing  the  wide  range  of  abilities  among  the  pupils  of  the 
usual  seventh  grade,  the  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
should  discover  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil.  She  then 
makes  definite  plans  to  strengthen  weak  places,  to  fill  in  gaps  and 
to  provide  an  evenness  of  development  through  a  better  balanced 
program  of  instruction  in  expression,  both  oral  and  written. 
Whatever  is  outlined  in  previous  grades  and  has  not  been  accom- 
plished by  the  pupil  should  be  given  first  consideration  before 
attempting  the  specific  abilities  to  be  acquired  at  the  seventh 
grade  level. 

B.  Introduction. 

An  extension  and  enrichment  of  the  language  program,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  in  the  seventh  year,  if  the  pupils  are  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  their  ability  to  use  oral  and  written  expression 
effectively.  Stimulating  experiences  which  grow  out  of  the  im- 
mediate needs  in  meeting  classroom  situations  should,  during  the 
year,  gradually  be  elevated  to  a  higher  educational  level.    Each 
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pupil  should  be  challenged  to  develop  greater  skill  and  to  progress 
toward  higher  and  richer  living. 

C.     Oral  Expression. 

1.  Continue  experiences  to  enlarge  the  speaking  vocabulary 
of  the  pupil  and  to  make  oral  expression  more  interesting 
and  colorful. 

Needs  for  First-hand  Experiences  in  Developing  Vocab- 
ulary.— Many,  varied,  and  dramatic  experiences  must  be 
provided  at  first-hand  if  any  useful  store  of  meaningful 
words  is  to  accumulated.  Throughout  all  the  elementary 
school  years  this  has  been  stressed.  Success  in  effective 
reading  and  expression  and  upon  understanding  communi- 
cation by  others,  depends  upon  the  development  of  a  mean- 
ingful vocabulary  which  is  made  use  of  continuously. 
Dependence  upon  vicarious  experiences  through  books  is 
not  enough.  Word  study  is  not  enough.  Indeed,  these 
should  follow  the  enrichment  which  comes  from  contact 
with  meaningful  reality. 

In  the  seventh  year,  as  in  preceding  and  succeeding 
years,  for  most  pupils  in  order  to  promote  their  growth  in 
vocabulary  it  will  be  necessary  to — 

a.  Take  trips  to  places  of  interest  and  emphasize  the  words 
that  make  the  trip  have  larger  meaning.  A  trip  to  a 
power  plant  might,  for  example,  give  the  words  dynamo, 
transformer,  turbine,  voltage,  etc.  real  meaning.  A 
trip  to  the  State  Capitol  might  give  meaning  to  words 
such  as,  legislative  assembly,  department  of  conserva- 
tion, internal  revenue,  etc. 

b.  Foster  exhibits  in  the  school  and  classroom.  An  ex- 
hibit of  butterflies  and  moths  might  give  meaning  to 
metamorphosis,  chrysalis,  iridescent,  antennae,  etc.  An 
exhibit  of  blueprints  of  leaves  might  make  words  such 
as  architect,  negative,  immerse,  etc.  have  more  meaning. 

c.  Discuss  current  events  with  emphasis  upon  understand- 
ing the  words  used  to  report  them.  A  bulletin  board  of 
headlines  from  the  news  might  give  meaning  to  words 
if  used  for  that  purpose.  Reports  upon  new  inventions 
certainly  would  bring  new  words  into  a  vocabulary,  if 
the  words  were  properly  pronounced — dictionary  usage 
essential — and  if  through  pictures  and  informative  re- 
ports they  were  correctly  and  frequently  used.  Atoll, 
penicillin,  beachhead  are  such  words  in  current  use. 

d.  Engage  in  many  and  frequent  planning  and  evaluating 
discussions.      Through    these    discussions    words    are 
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brought  into  practice  and  incorporated  into  the  pupils 
vocabulary. 

No  teacher  of  upper  grade  pupils  whose  background  in 
language  usage  is  limited  can  afford  to  say,  "I  do  not  have 
the  time  for  activities  like  those."  The  fact  that  time  has 
not  been  taken  for  them  accounts  for  meager  vocabularies. 
Children  who  have  been  taken  on  trips,  who  engage  in 
family  discussion  of  current  problems,  who  have  seen  inter- 
esting things  always  have  a  vocabulary.  Words  do  come 
into  vocabularies  from  reading,  but  reading  has  meaning 
only  as  it  has  relation  to  something  which  can  be  under- 
stood. The  activities  which  are  listed  above  give  under- 
standing. 

2.  Encourage  pupils  to  participate  in  class  conversations  and 
discussions  by  contributing  worth  while  experiences,  ideas, 
and  suggestions  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  interesting  manner 
of  speaking ;  and  also  by  listening  courteously  while  others 
speak. 

3.  Guide  pupils  to  correct  individual  errors  in  pronunciation, 
enunciation,  and  in  grammatical  form. 

4.  Teach  pupils  to  speak  with  notes  and  without  notes  on 
prepared  topics. 

5.  Provide  opportunities  for  the  pupils  to  interview  people 
for  specific  purposes — information,  permission,  or  employ- 
ment. 

6.  Increase  the  ability  of  pupils  to  observe  simple  parliamen- 
tary rules  when  presiding  or  participating  in  group  meet- 
ings. Reference :  The  Main  Motion,  A  Primer  of  Parlia- 
mentary Practice.  H.  K.  Slaker.  The  University  Publish- 
ing Co. 

7.  Stress  again  the  importance  of  social  amenities,  such  as 
greeting  visitors,  introductions,  courteous  use  of  telephone, 
apologies,  and  consideration  for  others  at  all  times. 

8.  Direct  study  of  prose  and  poetry  as  a  basis  for  oral  ex- 
pression activities,  such  as  reading,  discussion,  interpreta- 
tion, evaluation,  public  speaking,  telling  stories  to  other 
school  groups,  assembly  programs. 

9.  Provide  opportunities  through  a  Poetry  or  Writers'  Club 
for  the  study  and  enjoyment  of  poetry,  and  as  a  stimulus  to 
creative  writing. 
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D.     Written  Expression. 

1.  Increase  the  sensitiveness  to  needs  for  letter  writing  and 
develop  the  ability  to  write  correctly  all  types  of  letters 
suitable  for  use  at  this  educational  level. 

FIRST  ILLUSTRATION. 

LETTERS 

One  teacher  found  an  excellent  approach  to  meaningful  letter 
writing  and  describes  the  work  as  follows: 

"When  the  fall  semester  opened  the  class  was  keenly  interested 
in  current  events.  One  major  reason  for  this  lay  in  the  fact  that 
more  than  half  the  pupils  had  brothers,  brothers-in-law,  or  sisters 
in  the  armed  forces  of  our  country.  The  class  interest  was  an 
active  one,  and  we  daily  followed  the  newscast  at  the  specified  hour. 
By  using  good  maps  and  a  globe,  we  followed  the  movement  of  our 
forces  on  the  fighting  fronts  around  the  earth. 

At  this  time  the  press  and  radio  made  urgent  appeals  to  the  folks 
back  home  to  write  often  to  the  men  in  service  and  especially  to 
those  overseas.  One  day  the  class  was  reviewing  the  composition  of 
a  letter  shortly  after  listening  to  one  of  these  appeals.  A  question 
immediately  arose:  why  not  write,  as  a  class,  to  service  men  whom 
they  knew?     The  idea  met  with  an  enthusiastic  response. 

A  definite  plan  of  procedure  followed.  Every  boy  and  girl  who 
had  a  brother  or  sister  in  the  service  wrote  the  name,  address,  and 
rank  of  the  relative  on  a  slip  of  paper,  folded  it,  and  placed  it  in  a 
bowl.  A  child  drew  one  of  these  slips.  The  pupils  then  wrote 
individually  to  the  person  whose  name  was  drawn.  As  the  person 
was  always  from  the  "hometown,"  and  usually  known  to  many  of 
the  class  members,  writing  a  "newsy"  letter  was  not  difficult.  In 
order  to  avoid  duplication  in  too  many  instances,  a  number  of  the 
letters  were  read  to  the  class  for  suggestions  and  revision.  Each 
child  was  on  his  own  to  write  the  most  interesting,  "newsy,"  and 
original  letter  that  he  (or  she)  could.  It  was  obvious  that  in  a 
group,  comparison  was  inevitable,  so  form,  punctuation,  spelling, 
and  writing  all  received  emphasis  and  attention.  Personal  pride  in 
good  letter  writing  grew  rapidly,  and  to  the  class  writing  letters  was 
not  a  task  but  a  privilege  and  an  opportunity  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  war  effort. 

All  close  "service"  relatives  of  the  pupils  received  a  packet  con- 
taining from  thirty  to  thirty-five  letters.  The  ranks  of  these  men 
ranged  from  buck  privates  to  commissioned  officers.  The  majority, 
however,  were  non-commissioned  officers.  All  branches  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Corps  were  represented. 

The  men  themselves  showed  their  appreciation  by  writing  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  the  class,  often  making  it  very  descriptive  of  their 
camp  life  and  routine  insofar  as  that  was  possible.  These  were  very 
interesting  and  helpful  to  the  class.  The  class  received  answers 
practically  one  hundred  per  cent  except  from  the  service  men  in 
actual  combat  activities." 
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SECOND  ILLUSTRATION. 

(Note:  An  additional  illustration  in  letter  writing  sug- 
gests a  more  detailed  study.) 

Why  the  unit  was  selected. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  sent  greeting  cards  to  former  pupils  now 
in  service.  Letters  of  thanks  began  to  arrive.  Interest  developed 
in  writing  to  these  people  as  well  as  to  brothers,  fathers,  and  friends 
in  service.  Such  questions  as,  "What  must  I  tell  him?"  "Would 
this  be  all  right  to  say?"  were  asked. 

Development. 

1.  Personal  Letters. 

a.  The  group  set  up  as  its  standard  for  personal  letters  tha 
following: 

Personal  letters  should  be: 
Natural 
Cheerful 
Courteous 
"Newsy" 

b.  The  following  additional  types  were  studied: 

Letters  of  apology 
Letters  of  congratulations 
Letters  of  sympathy 
"Bread  and  Butter"  letters 
Letters  of  invitation 
Letters  of  acceptance 

c.  From    home,    school,    and    public    libraries    the    following 
stories  in  letter  form  were  secured: 

"Daddy-Long  Legs" 

"Dere  Mable" 

"Private  Letters  of  Private  Purky" 

"I'm  in  a  Hurry" 

"Aeneas  Africanus" 

"Pigs  is  Pigs" 
Whenever   possible   these   letters   were   used   to    illustrate 
conformity  or  the  lack  of  it,  to  accepted  standards. 

d.  Prom  the  newspapers  came  Robert  Quillen's  Letters  from 
a  "Bald-headed  Dad"  to  "His  Red-headed  Daughter." 

e.  Use    was    made    of    the   following   letters    having   literary 
value: 

"Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His  Children" 
"Letters  of  Robert  E.  Lee" 
"Lincoln's  Letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby" 
"St.  Paul's  Letter  to  Philemon" 

"Queen  Mary's  Letter  to  Her  People  (upon  the  accession 
of  Edward  VIII)" 

2.  Business  Letters. 

a.   The  group  set  up  the  following  "ABC's"  of  business  letter- 
writing: 
Business  letters  should  be: 

Accurate 

Brief 

Courteous 
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b.   The  following  types  were  studied: 
Letters  giving  information 
Letters  asking  for  information 
Letters  ordering  material 
Letters  of  application 

Activities. 

1.  Big  bulletin  boards  were  used  for  display  of  both  business  and 
personal  letters  received  by  group  or  brought  as  illustrations. 

2.  The  president  of  the  group  appointed  a  committee  to  assemble 
information  and  write  a  letter  in  answer  to  one  received  from 
a  pupil  living  in  another  state. 

3.  An  incident  occurring  on  a  trip  necessitated  the  writing  of  a 
letter  of  apology. 

4.  Notes  were  written  to  absent  members. 

5.  Informal  invitations  for  Parent-Teacher  Association  meetings 
were  written  to  parents. 

6.  A  letter  of  thanks  was  written  to  the  manager  of  the  theater 
for  the  use  of  the  theater. 

7.  The  letter  writing  was  correlated  with  social  studies.  Pupils 
wrote  imaginary  letters  as  characters  in  history  and  literature. 

8.  These  quotations  among  many  others  were  found: 

"In   your  letters — Be  yourself — but  be   your   better  self." 
"When   I   read  your  letters,   I  hear  you   talk;    and   I  love 
talking  letters  dearly." — William  Cowper. 

Outcomes  in  Letter  Writing. 

1.  "Practice  with  purpose"  was  given  in  use  of  rules  for  punc- 
tuation, capitalization,  and  other  topics. 

2.  Regulations  for  spacing,  indentations,  margins,  and  so  on, 
were  more  firmly  fixed. 

3.  Originality  was  discovered  and  encouraged. 

4.  Interest  was  stimulated  in  letters  found  in  literature.  A 
sequel  to  "I'm  in  a  Hurry"  was  found  later  on  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

5.  Family  ties  were  strengthened. 

2.  Increase  the  ability  to  make  and  use  correct  simple  out- 
lines, after  securing  necessary  information. 

3.  Extend  the  ability  to  write  clearer  and  more  meaningful 
paragraphs  by  teaching  pupils  to  use  the  following  plan  of 
development : 

a.  Planning  the  paragraph. 

Decide  upon  a  topic,  limited  in  scope. 
Gather  necessary  materials. 

b.  Making  the  right  start. 

Making  topic  sentence  interesting  and  informative. 
Think  through  the  ideas  to  see  if  they  are  all  related 
to  the  topic  sentence. 

c.  Developing  the  paragraph. 

Arrange  in  good  order  the  ideas  to  be  included. 
Gather  more  material,  if  necessary. 
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Relate  every  sentence  to  the  topic. 

Use  examples  of  illustrations  to  make  any  doubtful 

meanings  clear. 
Link  the  sentences  together  by  words  which  make  the 

ideas  easy  to  follow. 

d.  Concluding  the  paragraph. 

Check  to  be  sure  that  each  sentence  contributes  to  the 

main  thought. 
Use  a  closing  sentence  which  gives  the  same  idea  as 

the  topic  sentence. 

e.  Checking  for  errors. 

Proof-read  the  entire  paragraph. 
Read  the  paragraph  aloud  to  see  if  the  choice  of 
words  and  the  sentence  structure  sound  correct. 

4.  Develop  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  keep  records — a  class 
book  for  important  class  activities;  a  scrapbook  for  some 
specific  purpose,  such  as  war  maps,  book  reviews,  and  an- 
nouncements ;  a  diary ;  a  notebook  for  creative  writings. 

5.  Plan  experiences  in  writing  simple  news  stories,  editorials, 
advertisements,  minutes  of  meetings,  money  orders,  tele- 
grams, and  other  writings  of  a  specialized  nature,  needed 
in  class  activities. 

6.  Improve  the  ability  to  make  and  use  bibliographies  and 
reference  lists  including  simple  annotations. 

CREATIVE  WRITING 

With  the  background  of  experience  in  creative  expression  the 
child  has  had  in  preceding  grades  he  should  be  able,  on  this  level, 
to  use  many  opportunities  to  express  himself  creatively.  The 
teacher  should  see  that  the  work  of  this  grade  is  rich  in  experi- 
ence that  will  give  the  child  things  to  talk  and  write  about,  and 
encourage  him  to  use  a  variety  of  language  forms  to  express  his 
meanings — poetry,  verse,  a  program,  a  play,  original  methods  of 
presenting  and  summarizing  information  gained  and  reported 
to  his  class. 

A  group  of  teachers,  after  a  year  of  work  in  their  schools  in 
the  field  of  creative  expression,  offer  the  following  suggestions 
which  should  prove  helpful  to  other  teachers. 

Guiding  principles  in  developing  creative  writing : 

a.  Creative  writing  is  a  written  expression  of  an  inner 
feeling.  It  may  be  in  the  form  of  prose,  poetry,  play  or 
dramatization,  or  letter  writing. 

b.  Creative  writing  is  the  product  of  the  spontaneous  ex- 
pressions by  the  child  after  his  spirit  has  been  stirred. 
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c.  Creative  writing  should  come  from  the  child's  own  ex- 
periences and  feelings.  It  seldom  comes  from  "teacher- 
assigned"  subjects. 

d.  Better  work,  written  work  of  any  kind,  will  be  secured 
from  the  child  if  he  is  writing  on  a  subject  in  which  he 
is  vitally  interested,  and  on  his  level. 

e.  Changes  in  a  child's  creative  work  should  be  made  by 
the  child  instead  of  by  the  teacher. 

f.  Form  and  mechanics  should  not  be  stressed  to  the  point 
of  interfering  with  the  child's  thought. 

g.  Mechanics  of  writing  whether  in  prose  or  poetry  should 
be  studied  at  a  time  other  than  during  the  period  of 
creation. 

h.  Schools  should  provide  opportunities  for  the  children 
to  enjoy  normal  experiences  from  which  creative  writ- 
ing may  come.  These  may  be  activities  such  as  trips, 
observations,  picture  studies,  letter  writing,  listening 
to  music  or  poetry,  etc. 

i.  The  school's  program  of  work  should  provide  for  con- 
tinuity of  growth  in  creative  writing  from  year  to  year. 

j.  There  should  be  brought  to  the  pupils  for  inspiration 
master  pieces  of  literature,  great  paintings,  finished 

The  museum  can  become  an  important  factor  in  organizing  ideas  and  in 

expressing  them. 
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craftsmanship,  music  of  a  high  standard,  and  products 
of  creativeness  is  as  many  fields  as  possible. 

k.    The  objective  is  not  to  exploit  child  genius,  but  to  help 
the  child  discover  himself. 

1.     The  key  words  in  creativeness  are : 
Enjoyment. 

Freedom  of  expression. 
Rich  stimulation. 
Integration. 
Activity. 
Experience. 
Technique  as  a  means,  not  an  end. 

E.  Technical  Skills. 

1.  Determine  from  the  results  of  an  informal  inventory  test 
the  commonly  used  marks  of  punctuation  on  which  the 
pupils  need  additional  practice,  and  help  individual  pupils 
to  correct  their  errors  in  punctuation. 

2.  Continue  the  study  of  parts  of  speech  by  increasing  the 
knowledge  and  ability  to  use  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  adjec- 
tives, and  adverbs  and  by  emphasizing  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, and  interjections. 

3.  Increase  the  knowledge  and  understanding  Of  the  parts  of 
the  sentence — simple  subject  and  complete  subject,  simple 
predicate  and  complete  predicate,  compound  subjects  and 
predicates,  in  regular  and  inverted  order. 

4.  Introduce  the  compound  and  the  complex  sentences  in  a 
purely  functional  way. 

5.  Select  at  least  five  of  the  most  common  language  errors 
made  by  the  class  and  concentrate  on  eliminating  them. 

6.  Work  with  the  individual  pupil  to  help  him  recognize  his 
own  errors  and  to  accept  and  use  correct  forms. 

F.  Desirable  Outcomes  for  the  Seventh  Year. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  the  normal  seventh  grade  pupil — 
Has  enlarged  vocabulary  which  he  consciously  works  to 

extend. 
Uses  a  variety  of  types  of  language  expression  in  his 

speaking  and  writing. 
Shows  mastery  of  correct  forms  in  language  called  for  at 

this  grade  level. 
Shows  interest  in  effective  use  of  language  he  meets  in 

reading,  radio,  movies. 
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Writes  for  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  he  gets  from  ex- 
pressing his  ideas  and  plans. 

Is  accurate  in  expressing  thought  in  oral  and  written 
manner. 

Uses  effectively  the  library,  bibliographies,  the  dictionaries, 
and  other  sources  of  information  needed  in  his  work. 


SPELLING 

Introduction 

A.  Objectives. 

The  universal  need  for  correct  spelling  in  all  written  work 
gives  it  rank  as  a  skill  along  with  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. The  chief  purpose  of  teaching  spelling  is  to  provide 
children  with  a  vocabulary  of  appropriate  words  that  can  be 
spelled  as  the  need  for  them  arises.  Spelling  functions  in  all 
written  work  and  since  one  is  penalized  by  society  for  misspell- 
ings, it  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  achieve  the  following  aims 
or  objectives  for  her  pupils: 

1.  To  develop  the  ability  to  spell  correctly  those  words  most 
commonly  needed  to  express  individual  thoughts  in  writing. 

2.  To  develop  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  meaning  and 
use  of  the  words  to  be  spelled. 

3.  To  develop  a  method  of  study  that  will  give  power  to  attack 
individual  spelling  problems  independently  and  success- 
fully. 

4.  To  develop  the  habit  of  consulting  the  dictionary  efficiently 
and  frequently. 

5.  To  awaken  an  interest  in  words  which  will  lead  to  a  desire 
to  know  more  about  them  and  to  make  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  them  a  part  of  one's  vocabulary. 

6.  To  develop  accurate  pronunciation  and  clear  enunciation 
of  words. 

7.  To  develop  a  "spelling  consciousness"  to  such  an  extent 
that  pupils  will  be  able  to  recognize  the  correct  and  the 
incorrect  spelling  of  words  and  be  critical  of  their  spelling 
at  all  times. 

B.  The  Approach. 

The  best  approach  to  the  teaching  of  spelling  involves  the 
following : 

1.  Presentation  of  words  to  the  child  through  every  available 
avenue  in  a  clear-cut  fashion,  using  as  many  sensory  chan- 
nels as  possible :  seeing,  hearing,  speaking,  and  writing. 

2.  Practice,  through  a  greater  participation  on  the  child's 
part,  in  building  up  the  word  to  add  interest. 
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3.  Consistent  checking  by  the  child  in  the  preparation  period 
to  increase  accuracy  as  well  as  to  assume  conscious  respon- 
sibility for  success. 

4.  Establishment  of  definitely  desirable  spelling  habits  by 
emphasizing  opportunities  for  the  use  of  words  in  written 
language  practice. 

5.  Provision  for  supervised  individual  study  to  overcome 
peculiar  difficulties. 

C.     Guides  in  Organizing  a  Program. 

The  following  guides  and  the  explanatory  statements  should  be 
helpful  in  developing  a  program  in  spelling. 

1.  Integrating  spelling  lessons  with  other  subjects  where  pos- 
sible, instead  of  treating  them  as  mere  isolated  groups  of 
words  knotvn  as  spelling  lessons. 

Since  spelling  is  so  necessary  to  other  school  subjects,  it 
must  be  correlated  with  them.  It  is  useless  to  teach  a  list 
of  words  that  are  to  be  of  little  value  to  the  child  in  order 
to  say  that  we  have  had  our  spelling  lesson  for  the  day.  If 
the  word  is  not  to  be  used  in  his  written  work,  then  it 
might  as  well  be  disregarded  and  some  word  taught  that  he 
does  need.  Spelling  is  a  tool  in  writing  and  composition. 
Unless  there  is  some  practice  in  its  use  as  a  tool,  in  all 
probability  it  will  not  function  readily  when  composition 
or  writing  demands  are  to  be  met. 

It  is  more  important  to  hold  pupils  to  high  standards  of 
correctness  in  spelling  all  written  work  that  they  do  in 
connection  with  all  school  activities.  Since  the  spelling 
vocabulary  a  given  pupil  will  need  in  his  writing  in  connec- 
tion with  other  school  subjects  is  impossible  to  completely 
control,  a  teacher  will  need  to  guard  against  the  chances  of 
a  pupil's  misspelling  words  in  his  writing  and  thus  learning 
them  incorrectly.  Sometimes  the  teacher  can  foresee  spell- 
ing difficulties  and  write  the  words  correctly  on  the  board 
for  pupils  to  copy  as  needed.  In  the  primary  grades,  he 
will  need  to  encourage  pupils  to  ask  how  to  spell  any  words 
about  which  they  are  doubtful,  and  give  them  help  prompt- 
ly. After  pupils  gain  skill  in  using  the  dictionary,  they 
should  be  urged  to  look  up  spellings  of  doubtful  words  for 
themselves. 
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2.  Teaching  spelling  less  formally  ivithout  sacrificing  scien- 
tific principles. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  teaching  of  spelling  was 
highly  formal.  A  list  of  words  was  presented  in  a  very 
formal  manner,  with  little  attention  given  to  the  word  ex- 
cept to  pronounce  it.  The  pupil  then  attempted  to  learn  to 
spell  the  word  or  rather  to  memorize  the  letters  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appeared  in  the  word.  Numerous 
spelling  rules  were  also  learned. 

Today,  formal  learning  has  been  superseded  by  incidental 
learning  to  a  considerable  degree.  Strictly  formal  teaching 
is  considered  undesirable  in  the  lower  grades  because  of 
the  immaturity  of  the  pupils  and  in  the  upper  grades  be- 
cause the  pupils  here  should  be  independent  in  word  study. 

Children  learn  to  spell  better  when  they  make  more  use 
of  the  words,  look  more  critically  at  them,  compare  and 
contrast  them,  wonder,  ask,  and  make  decisions  about 
them. 

"The  criterion  of  spelling  success  in  modern  schools  is 
not  the  percentage  of  words  the  child  spells  correctly  in  a 
list  for  his  grade  or  the  list  of  words  studied  last  week  or 
last  term,  but  how  well  he  spells  whenever  he  writes.  Spell- 
ing has  no  other  purpose  than  use  as  a  tool  in  writing.  One 
hundred  percent  column  spelling  is  worth  little  if  it  does 
not  function  in  actual  use."* 

3.  .  Instructing  in  habit  formation  of  word  study. 

Ideally,  the  pupil  in  the  modern  school  learns  most  of  his 
spelling  through  self-instruction.  He  is  conscious  of  the 
need  for  correct  spelling  of  words  he  is  uncertain  about, 
derives  new  words  from  those  already  learned,  imposes 
spelling  study  on  himself,  knows  how  to  study  words  with- 
out help,  and  knows  that  until  he  can  spell  the  word  cor- 
rectly practice  must  continue.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
pupils  can  take  care  of  themselves  while  the  teacher  is 
doing  something  else.  The  teacher  is  an  adviser.  He  shows 
pupils  how  to  study  words,  how  to  see  and  hear  words 
effectively,  how  to  find  words,  how  to  build  words,  and  how 
to  use  the  words  in  context.  He  sets  standards  for  the 
pupils  and  gives  individual  aid. 


*Hildreth.     Learning  the  Three  R's. 
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4.    Teaching  a  basic  vocabulary  adequate  for  'practical  ivriting 
needs. 

To  some  extent  spelling  instruction  may  be  centered  upon 
mastery  of  a  group  of  words  most  commonly  used  in  every- 
day writing,  such  as  those  words  found  in  the  lists  in  the 
basal  speller.  Scientific  investigations  have  shown  that 
most  of  the  writing  of  children  and  adults  is  carried  on 
with  comparatively  few  words. 

Suggested  Procedures  and  Other  Aids  in  the  Teaching 
of  Spelling 
A.     Methods. 

A  daily  period  of  from  15  to  20  minutes  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  spelling  is  recommended  provided  this  much  time  is  needed. 
See  suggestions  for  pupils  who  make  100  on  the  pre-test  and  who 
need  little  drill,  p.  89  of  this  bulletin.  In  some  instances  a  period 
two  or  three  times  a  week  is  sufficient  for  grades  three  through 
eight.  Two  methods  have  been  widely  used.  These  are  the  "Test- 
Study  Method"  and  the  "Study-Test  Method."  Preference  is  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  whose  decision  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  based  on  personal  success  with  one  of  the  methods.  The 
essential  difference  between  the  two  methods  is  this:  In  the 
"Test-Study  Method"  pupils  are  first  tested  on  a  whole  unit  of 
work  before  they  have  studied  any  of  the  words.  This  pretest  is 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  which  words  each  pupil  already 
knows.  During  the  subsequent  study  period  each  pupil  studies 
only  the  words  misspelled  on  the  pretest. 

In  the  "Study-Test  Method"  pupils  study  all  the  words  in  the 
lesson  before  any  test  is  given. 

In  the  "Test-Study  Method,"  the  week's  procedure  is  as 
follows : 

Monday Test  all  pupils  on  all  the  new  words  in  the 

week's  assignment. 

Tuesday Supervise  the  pupils'  individual  study  of  words 

missed  on  Monday.  Each  pupil  studies  only 
the  words  he  missed  on  the  pre-test. 

Wednesday____Test  all  pupils  on  the  new  and  the  review 
words  in  the  week's  assignment. 

Thursday Supervise  pupils'  individual  study  of  the  words 

missed  on  Wednesday. 

Friday Test  all   pupils  on  the  new  and  the  review 

words  in  the  week's  assignment.  Score  papers, 
record  scores,  and  make  charts  showing  indi- 
vidual and  class  progress. 
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In  the  "Study-Test  Method,"  the  work  is  planned  on  the  basis 
of  a  daily  assignment  of  about  four  new  and  four  review  words. 
The  number  of  words  varies  with  the  age  and  grade  of  the  pupils 
taught. 

The  following  suggestions  are  applicable  to  both  methods  of 
teaching : 

1.  The  first  step  in  presenting  a  new  word  is  to  pronounce  it 
distinctly,  emphasizing  the  syllables  slightly.  Pupils  should 
repeat  each  word  in  concert  after  the  teacher  has  pro- 
nounced it. 

2.  The  teacher  should  make  sure  that  every  child  understands 
the  meaning  of  every  word  studied. 

3.  Diacritical  marks,  underlinings,  hard  spots,  etc.,  should  not 
be  used  in  presenting  words  for  spelling.  The  image  of  the 
word  should  not  be  marred  in  any  way. 

4.  Spelling  rules  seem  of  little  value  below  the  seventh  grade. 

5.  Some  provision  should  be  made  for  pupils  to  use  their  spell- 
ing words  in  other  written  work  in  school.  It  is  especially 
important  to  introduce  the  new  word  in  a  proper  and  natural 
setting  in  order  to  help  to  get  the  correct  meaning  of  the 
word. 

6.  Provision  should  be  made  for  systematic  review  of  all  words 
studied. 

7.  Each  pupil  should  keep  a  list  of  words  he  has  misspelled  and 
work  to  master  them. 

8.  Each  pupil  must  see  clearly  and  understand  what  progress 
he  is  making. 

9.  Each  pupil  must  be  taught  an  effective  method  of  study, 
how  to  attack  new  words,  etc. 

10.  Encourage  pupils  to  develop  a  pride  in  correct  spelling. 

11.  It  is  recommended  that  children  who  are  poor  spellers  be 
given  spelling  lists  of  a  grade  or  two  below  their  own  grade. 
For  very  poor  spellers,  the  number  of  words  to  be  mastered 
in  a  single  lesson  may  be  reduced  if  care  is  taken  that  the 
most  important  words  are  mastered  thoroughly.  To  suc- 
ceed in  the  correct  spelling  of  a  word  or  a  small  number  of 
words  insures  further  success  and  "wards  off"  failure. 

12.  Children  who  can  spell  all  of  the  words  at  their  grade  level 
may  be  excused  from  regular  spelling  lessons.  (See  Sug- 
gestions for  pupils  who  make  100  on  the  pretest,  and  for 
those  who  missed  only  one  or  two  words.) 
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B.     Aids  to  Success  in  Spelling. 

It  is  a  child's  responsibility  to  learn  to  spell  a  word;  it  is  the 
teacher's  responsibility  to  instruct  the  child  in  the  best  way  of 
doing  it.  The  mastery  by  pupils  of  an  approved  study  technique 
should  be  a  first  concern  of  teachers. 

1.  Legible  Writing. 

Research  shows  that  poor  handwriting  is  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  error  in  spelling.  Special  emphasis  should 
be  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  handwriting  of  pupils. 

Suggestions  like  the  following  may  be  found  very  valuable 
in  aiding  pupils  in  their  writing : 

a.  Be  sure  to  dot  i's,  cross  t's,  cross  x's. 

b.  Be  sure  to  close  the  a  at  the  top. 

c.  Be  sure  you  can  see  through  the  e. 

d.  Be  sure  you  loop  the  I  and  make  it  twice  as  tall. 

e.  Be  sure  the  d  does  not  look  like  el. 

f .  Be  sure  the  r  does  not  look  like  i. 

2.  Correct  pronunciation. 

Correct  pronunciation  is  usually  helpful  in  learning  to 
spell  a  word.    Pronounce  each  word  carefully  by  syllables. 

3.  Left  to  right  scanning. 

It  is  important  that  the  child  look  at  the  word  from  left 
to  right  in  order  to  see  the  letters  of  the  word  in  proper 
sequence. 

4.  Appreciation  of  precision. 

The  pupils  should  realize  that  good  spelling  is  a  mark  of 
courtesy  and  consideration,  and  that  it  is  looked  upon  by 
society  as  a  mark  of  education. 

5.  Personal  application. 

Each  pupil  should  concentrate  on  the  words  in  his  own 
particular  spelling  list  which  he  has  not  learned  to  spell 
and  use  automatically. 

6.  Time  for  study. 

Haste  in  studying  a  word  should  be  discouraged.  The 
spelling  of  a  word  is  most  easily  and  quickly  learned 
through  systematic  procedure  of  study. 

7.  Habitual  use  of  dictionary. 

Be  sure  to  use  the  dictionary  when  you  do  not  know  how 
to  divide  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line.  Words  of  one  syllable 
cannot  be  divided.  All  other  words  must  be  divided  be- 
tween syllables.  Put  a  hyphen  at  the  end  of  a  line  ending 
in  a  divided  word.    Finish  the  word  on  the  next  line. 
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C.     Providing  for  Individual  Differences. 

Since  all  children  do  not  have  the  same  spelling  ability,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  care  for  individual  differences.  The 
test-study  method  of  teaching  spelling  provides  for  individual 
differences  to  some  extent.  Each  child  studies  only  the  words 
which  he  has  missed  on  the  pretest,  or  those  words  in  the  spelling 
list  and  in  the  content  subjects  which  are  difficult  for  him  to  spell 
correctly. 

A  supplementary  list  of  words  that  are  useful  in  carrying  on 
the  many  activities  of  the  school  should  be  made  up  for  each  class. 

A  pupil's  individual  list  of  words  should  be  made  up  of  the 
words  which  he  has  missed  on  the  Friday  test,  together  with 
those  words  which  he  must  know  to  meet  his  individual  needs  in 
everyday  written  work.  Every  teacher  should  be  a  teacher  of 
spelling.  Misspelled  words  in  all  written  work  should  be  brought 
to  the  pupil's  attention.  In  this  way  a  "spelling  consciousness" 
may  be  developed.  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  a  pupil  really 
knows  a  word  until  he  spells  and  uses  it  correctly  in  all  written 
composition. 

A  list  of  words  of  local  importance  and  interest  should  be  in- 
cluded as  supplementary  to  the  regular  spelling  list.  This  may 
not  be  a  long  list  but  it  will  be  an  important  one. 

The  Importance  of  Grouping. — Pupils  may  be  grouped  accord- 
ing to  their  working  abilities  and  still  be  working  individually. 

The  most  helpful  aid  for  both  teachers  and  for  the  children  is 
to  recognize  that  children's  abilities  in  spelling  in  any  particular 
group  or  class  are  as  widely  varied  as  their  abilities  in  reading. 
It  is,  therefore,  just  as  necessary  to  group  children  for  spelling 
instruction  as  it  is  to  group  them  for  reading  instruction.  Group- 
ing children  according  to  spelling  needs  will  enable  the  teacher 
better  to  adapt  her  instruction  to  individual  needs.  The  groups 
of  children  would  not  necessarily  be  the  same  as  those  in  reading 
and  they  should  be  so  flexible  as  to  permit  changing  from  one 
group  to  another  when  his  progress  demands  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  grouping  is  twofold,  and  would  not  be 
effective  unless  each  of  these  points  are  taken  into  consideration. 
First,  each  group  should  have  a  different  selection  of  words,  the 
slower  moving  group  taking  fewer  words  and  words  naturally  on 
a  lower  grade  level.  Second,  the  teaching  approaches  should  be 
different.  The  slower-moving  group  should  receive  more  teacher 
guidance  in  learning  techniques  for  studying  words.  The  ad- 
vanced group  will  not  require  so  much  pre-study  work  and  teacher 
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help  as  the  lower  group.     Activities  with  this  group  should  be 
selected  from  the  lists  for  more  advanced  children. 

The  lower  group  will  not  be  expected  at  the  end  of  any  school 
year  to  have  covered  the  same  words,  nor  the  same  number  of 
words  as  the  upper  group,  but  they  should  have  grown  in  the 
different  abilities  in  spelling  that  are  mentioned  in  this  Course 
of  Study. 

D.  How  to  Study  Spelling  Effectively,  f 

The  following  steps  should  not  vary  essentially  from  grade  to 
grade;  begin  with  the  third  grade  and  continue  as  long  as  there 
is  a  need  for  such  procedure.  The  number  of  words  to  be  taught 
in  any  given  lesson  should  not  be  large.  Three  to  five  words 
should  be  the  maximum  number  for  study  at  one  time.  For  the 
pupils — 

1.  Look  carefully  at  the  word.  Pronounce  it  correctly,  by 
syllables  slowly  and  distinctly,  looking  at  each  syllable 
closely  as  you  pronounce  it.  If  you  do  not  know  how  to 
pronounce  a  word,  look  up  the  pronunciation  in  the 
dictionary. 

2.  With  closed  eyes  try  to  see  the  word,  syllable  by  syllable,  as 
you  spell  it  slowly  and  softly. 

3.  Open  your  eyes  and  look  at  the  word  to  see  whether  you  had 
it  right  or  not.  If  you  did  not  have  it  right,  repeat  1  and  2 
above  until  you  can  say  the  letters  correctly  with  eyes 
closed. 

4.  When  you  are  sure  that  you  have  learned  the  word,  write  it 
without  looking  at  your  book  and  then  compare  your  at- 
tempt with  the  book  in  order  to  see  whether  you  wrote  it 
correctly.  If  necessary,  go  through  1,  2  and  3  steps  above 
until  you  are  successful  in  spelling  the  word  correctly. 

5.  Write  the  word  again.  If  it  is  correct,  cover  the  word  with 
your  hand  and  write  it  again.  Continue  once  more.  If  the 
word  is  correct  the  third  time,  begin  to  study  on  another 
word  in  the  same  manner.  If  you  make  a  single  mistake, 
begin  with  step  1  and  go  on  through  each  step  again. 
Write  a  series  of  sentences  using  the  words  studied. 

E.  Suggestions  for  Pupils  Who  Make  One  Hundred  on  the  Pre- 
test, and  for  Those  Who  Miss  Only  One  or  Two  Words. 

The  problem  that  confronts  every  teacher  is  what  shall  the 
pupil  who  makes  one  hundred  on  the  pre-test  or  misses  only  one 
or  two  words  do  during  the  regular  spelling  period.     This  will 
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always  be  a  problem  and  each  teacher  should  work  out  the  solu- 
tion to  her  own  satisfaction  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  pupil.  It 
is  recommended  that  on  one  day  of  each  week,  either  Tuesday  or 
Thursday,  these  pupils  engage  in  some  spelling  activity.  A  sug- 
gested list  of  suitable  exercises  appears  elsewhere  in  the  course. 
This  leaves  one  day,  either  Tuesday  or  Thursday,  for  other 
activities.  The  following  suggestions  may  help  the  teacher  to 
select  something  for  the  child  to  do  which  will  be  of  value  to  him. 
For  example,  the  pupil  may — 

1.  Practice  penmanship  or  arithmetic  facts  and  combinations 
which  he  does  not  know. 

2.  Use  the  period  to  read  a  library  book. 

3.  Use  the  reference  books  to  look  up  material  needed  in  other 
subjects  and  write  or  plan  reports. 

4.  Write  letters.    These  may  be  written  to  friends,  to  pupils 
who  are  absent,  or  to  relatives. 

5.  Prepare  other  lessons. 

6.  Write  creatively  or  do  other  important  work. 

F.     Suggested  Aids  in  Drill  or  Practice  in  Spelling. 

Attentive  repetition  is  necessary  to  make  automatic  spelling 
responses  of  word  forms.  Although  every  opportunity  which 
arises  in  classroom  procedure  is  utilized,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
additional  practice  in  spelling.  As  one  of  the  means  of  providing 
drill  or  practice  the  following  spelling  games  are  suggested  and 
may  prove  beneficial  if  used  occasionally  for  pupils  who  show 
deficiencies  in  spelling. 

1.    Spelling  Games  to  Motivate  Needed  Practice. 

(Most  of  these  games  would  be  fun  for  the  best  spellers, 
but  would  be  largely  time  consuming  and  are  not  recom- 
mended for  them.) 
|  „-  a.    Fish  Pond. 

The  pupil  draws  a  circle  on  a  piece  of  paper  for  his 
fish  pond.  The  teacher  pronounces  a  word  to  each  child. 
He  spells  it  orally.  If  it  is  correct,  he  writes  it  in  his 
fish  pond.  At  the  close  of  the  period  each  child  counts 
the  words  in  his  fish  pond.  The  one  having  the  largest 
number  is  the  winner.  (The  poor  speller  may  try  to 
catch  more  fish  for  his  pond  than  he  had  on  the  previous 
day.)     (This  game  is  best  adapted  to  lower  grades.) 

b.    Cooky  Jar. 

Into  a  jar  or  box  place  squares  or  rounds  of  heavy 
paper  or  cardboard  on  which  are  written  words  which 
the  pupil  has  misspelled.     The  pupil's  name  is  written 
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on  the  back  of  the  card.     When  the  child  can  spell  a 
word  on  his  card,  he  may  take  the  "cooky"  out  of  the 
jar.     (For  lower  grades.) 
3    c.    Matching  Game. 

The  child  places  the  initial  letter  of  the  name,  or  the 
entire  name,  of  a  well  known  object  under  the  picture 
of  the  object. 
1     d.    Dramatize  words  in  pantomime.     Other  pupils  guess 

the  word  and  spell  it. 
C~  e.    Give  the  pupil  a  list  of  sentences,  leaving  blanks  to  be 

filled  with  words  from  the  spelling  lesson. 
C  f.    Dictionary  Game. 

A  boy  whose  name  begins  with  "A"  may  write  his 
name  on  the  board.  A  girl  whose  name  begins  with 
"B"  may  write  her  name  under  "A'"s.  (Vary  by  trying 
to  list  fruits,  vegetables,  or  animals  for  each  letter  of 
the  alphabet.) 
g.    The  Last  Word.  -i2^ 

The  pupils  who  do  not  spell  well  choose  sides.  The 
teacher  gives  the  first  word  to  the  child  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  lines.  He  spells  the  word  and  his  opponent 
on  the  other  side  must  pronounce  and  spell  a  word 
which  begins  with  the  last  letter  of  the  word  previously 
spelled.  The  next  child  on  the  opposite  side  spells  a 
word  beginning  with  the  last  letter  of  the  word  just 
spelled  and  so  on  until  someone  fails  to  choose  a  word 
and  spell  it.  This  game  is  more  interesting  and  of 
greater  value  if  the  words  are  written  on  the  black- 
board instead  of  being  spelled  orally. 

If  there  are  twenty  children  in  the  room,  write  five  of 
the  most  difficult  words  in  the  lesson  on  the  board.  The 
children  pronounce  and  study  each  one  carefully.  When 
all  are  ready,  the  children  are  arranged  in  four  equal 
rows.  The  first  word  is  assigned  to  the  first  child  in 
each  row,  the  second  word  to  the  second  child  in  each 
row,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  rows.  The  words  are 
then  erased  and  at  a  given  signal  all  those  who  are  first 
in  the  rows  go  to  the  board  and  write  the  word  as- 
signed to  them.  As  soon  as  the  first  child  in  a  row  has 
written  his  word  and  regained  his  place,  the  second 
child  goes  forward  and  writes  his  word  with  the  chalk 
given  him  by  the  first  child.  This  continues  until  every 
child  in  any  one  row  has  written  his  word,  when  a  signal 
is  given  to  stop.  The  row  finishing  first  and  the  lowest 
number  of  mistakes  wins,  provided  that  each  pupil  has 
written  his  word  carefully,  crossing  t's,  dotting  i's,  etc. 

h.    Forward  March. 

Have  the  group  stand  at  the  back  of  the  room.  Pro- 
nounce a  word  to  each  child  in  turn.  If  he  spells  it 
correctly,  he  advances  one  step  toward  the  front  of  the 
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room.  The  pupil  reaching  the  front  of  the  room  first  is 
permitted  to  take  his  seat.  This  may  be  varied  by  re- 
quiring the  words  to  be  used  in  sentences  or  denned. 

i.     Baseball. 

(1)  Equipment  and  organization. 
Baseball  diamond. 

Two  umpires  (best  spellers) . 
■  Two  score-keepers. 

Four  teams,  each  having  a  catcher  and  a  pitcher. 
Suitable  names  for  each  team. 

(2)  Rules  of  the  game. 

The  pitcher  pronounces  a  word.  The  first  player 
of  the  opposing  team  steps  to  the  board.  The 
pitcher  pitches  three  words  to  him,  pronouncing 
them  correctly  and  distinctly.  The  batter  writes 
each  word  without  hesitation.  No  erasing  or 
changing  is  permissible.  The  umpire  checks  the 
work.  If  all  three  words  are  written  correctly,  the 
batter  goes  to  first  base  and  the  second  batter  on 
his  side  takes  his  place.  The  same  procedure  is 
followed  and  when  the  second  player  goes  to  first 
base,  the  first  player  advances  to  second  base. 
When  a  new  player  goes  to  first  base,  those  on  other 
bases  automatically  move  forward  one  base  until 
they  reach  the  home  plate.  Every  player  who  suc- 
ceeds in  doing  so  counts  one  score  once  for  his  side. 
Anyone  who  fails  to  spell  three  words  correctly 
makes  an  "out"  for  his  side.  Three  "outs"  close 
the  inning,  and  the  next  team  steps  to  the  bat.  Nine 
innings  close  the  game. 

It  will  be  noted  that  since  there  are  four  teams, 
two  games  will  be  in  progress  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  well  to  decide  upon  a  definite  number  of  games 
to  comprise  the  series  at  the  beginning  and  to 
arrange  a  schedule  for  the  teams  as  is  done  in  a 
regular  baseball  game. 

2.  Use  of  the  Dictionary. — Dictionary  drill  and  work  is  closely 
related  to  the  development  of  spelling  ability.  The  dic- 
tionary is  an  authority  on  pronunciation  and  helps  the  child 
to  learn  the  meanings  and  use  of  words.  If  the  child  can 
experience  the  meaning  of  a  word  it  will  be  better  for  him, 
because  many  times  after  the  word  has  been  found  in  the 
dictionary  the  child  cannot  select  the  right  meaning  nor 
understand  the  meaning  any  better  than  he  did  before. 
Training  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  however,  is  a  very 
important  activity.  It  will  be  the  authority  of  every  child 
after  he  has  finished  school,  and  he  should  be  well-trained 
and  interested  in  its  use. 
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Much  preparatory  training  for  this  work  should  be  given 
toward  the  end  of  the  primary  grades.  The  very  first  step, 
of  course,  is  the  learning  of  the  alphabet.  Soon  after  this 
the  children  may  be  taught  to  find  words  in  lists  beginning 
with  a  certain  letter.  They  may  also  begin  to  arrange  a 
group  of  words  in  alphabetical  order.  In  beginning  this 
work  the  first  letter  of  each  word  is  the  only  one  to  be 
considered.  As  the  children  advance  they  may  be  given 
practice  in  alphabetizing  through  the  second  letter  of  a 
word,  then  through  the  complete  word.  The  Pictured  Dic- 
tionary for  Primary  Grades  will  be  a  great  aid  in  this 
preparatory  training. 

Following  this  preparatory  work  the  children  should 
begin  to  use  the  dictionary.  It  is  best  not  to  begin  the  use 
of  the  dictionary,  especially  the  complex  phases  of  dic- 
tionary use-word  formation,  pronunciation,  etc.  until  the 
pupil  is  ready  for  it.  Dictionary  use  usually  begins  in  the 
fourth  year.    By  this  time  the  pupil  should  have : 

A  fair  knowledge  of  alphabetical  sequence  of  letters. 
A  sensed  need  of  consulting  the  dictionary. 
A  desire  to  use  it  rather  than  to  depend  on  the  teacher 
or  others. 

The  use  of  the  dictionary  is  usually  meaningful  only 
when  correlated  with  other  types  of  interests,  but  a  syste- 
matic plan  should  be  employed  for  developing  use  of  the 
dictionary  in  connection  with  these  interests,  especially  in 
determining : 

Syllabication. 

Pronunciation. 

Meaning. 

Correct  use. 

Diacritical  markings. 

Synonyms  and  homonyms. 

Possessives  and  plurals. 

Derivatives  and  root  words. 

Commonly  used  abbreviations. 

Word  analysis,  more  common  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  root 

words. 
Guide  or  key  words. 

It  is  best  to  teach  one  use  of  the  dictionary  at  a  time,  but 
ultimately  teach  all  uses  appropriate  to  the  grade. 

The  teacher's  own  use  of  the  dictionary  frequently  as 
well  as  her  commendation  of  pupils  who  consult  the  die- 
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tionary  often,  stimulates  the  use  of  the  dictionary  and  aids 
in  developing  a  satisfactory  dictionary  habit. 

Occasional  drills  such  as  the  following  for  those  who 
need  drill  stimulate  accurate  and  profitable  uses  of  the 
dictionary : 

(Suggestions  for  games  and  other  activities  which  give  practice  for  mastery  of  a 
skill  are  often  made.  It  is  regrettable  that  children  who  do  not  need  practice,  because 
they  have  already  mastered  that  skill,  often  monopolize  and  most  enjoy  the  game.  A 
pupil  who  can  use  a  dictionary  effectively  should  be  excluded  from  participation.  Many 
suggestions  will  be  found  in  this  bulletin  as  to  desirable  activities  for  pupils  who  have 
already  mastered  any  skill.  See  p.  89.  Practice  for  mastery  should  be  reserved  for 
those  who  need  It.) 

Pupils  have   dictionaries   in   hand.     The   teacher   an- 
nounces a  word.     Pupils  locate  the  word  in  the  dic- 
tionary.   First  locations  scores  a  point. 
Divide  the  room  into  two  groups.     Write  a  pair  of 
homonyms  on  the  board.     (Example,  here  and  hear; 
their  and  there.)     A  child  from  Group  One  uses  the 
first  homonym  of  the  pair  in  a  sentence.    Then  a  child 
from  Group  Two  uses  the  other  word  in  a  sentence. 
Each  child  who  used  his  word  correctly  scores  a  point 
for  his  side.     Consult  the  dictionary  when  in  doubt 
regarding  the  use  of  a  word. 
Write  a  spelling  word  on  the  board.     The  first  pupil 
to  find  the  word  in  the  dictionary  goes  to  the  board 
and  writes  the  definition.    The  next  pupil  to  find  the 
ivord  writes  a  sentence  on  the  board  containing  the 
the  word.     The  third  pupil  divides  the  word  into 
syllables  and  places  the  accent  mark.    The  class  then 
discusses  the  word.     The  children  may  look  up  the 
complete  list  of  words  used  in  this  drill  and  name  the 
guide  words,  writing  the  guide  words  after  the  spell- 
ing word.    Corrections  should  be  made  by  the  class. 
The  child  should  develop  a  desire  to  use  the  dictionary  and 
the  ability  to  interpret  it,  so  that  when  he  leaves  school  he 
will  continue  to  use  the  dictionary  as  an  authority  on  pro- 
nunciation, spelling,  meaning  and  use  of  words. 

3.  Evaluating  or  Measuring  Pupil  Achievement  in  Spelling. — 
It  is  recommended  that  teachers  test  pupils'  progress  in 
spelling  in  the  following  ways : 

a.  Construct  individual  and  class  graphs,  showing  weekly 
progress  in  mastery  of  spelling  words. 

b.  Give  frequent  written  reviews  followed  by  informal 
tests. 
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c.  Give  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quarterly  tests  made  up  of 
a  sampling  of  from  about  fifty  to  one  hundred  words 
selected  from  the  list  of  words  taught. 

d.  Check  the  spelling  of  words  used  in  the  written  work 
of  the  pupils. 

e.  Use  a  selected  standardized  spelling  test  occasionally. 
(See  bibliography  p.  107.) 

The  goal  of  the  spelling  program  is  to  help  the  pupil  become 
conscious  of  the  need  for  correct  spelling;  to  know  when  and 
where  to  look  for  words  he  cannot  spell ;  to  make  use  of  the  parts 
of  words  he  already  knows ;  and  to  learn  to  study  words  without 
help.  The  teacher  becomes  an  adviser  who  sets  standards  for 
the  class  and  helps  individuals  who  are  having  difficulty.  General 
measures  of  evaluation  are  self-reliance  in  spelling,  continuous 
improvement  over  past  spelling  records,  and  correct  spelling  in 
all  written  work. 

The  most  valid  test  of  spelling  ability  is  the  degree  to  which 
reliable  samplings  of  the  individual's  typical  activities  are  free 
from  error.  A  pupil  may  make  a  score  below  the  average  on  a 
column  dictation  test,  yet  have  developed  a  spelling  consciousness 
and  the  dictionary  habit  to  such  a  degree  that  his  writing  is  prac- 
tically free  of  spelling  errors. 

Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Teaching 

Remedial  work  is  an  individual  procedure.  As  soon  as  the 
diagnosis  of  errors  is  made,  begin  remedial  work  immediately. 
Some  of  the  causes  will  be  removed  by  means  of  greater  emphasis 
on  habits  of  study  and  increased  practice  in  handwriting  by  the 
pupil  as  well  as  constant  correction  of  all  written  work  by  the 
teacher. 

The  errors  in  spelling  should  be  diagnosed  carefully  and  the 
treatment  applied  at  the  point  of  difficulty.  The  procedure  for  a 
group  may  be  similar  to  that  used  for  an  individual  spelling 
problem. 

Pupils  with  extreme  difficulty  may  have  to  trace  words,  using 
the  following  procedure : 

Teacher  writes  and  pronounces  the  word. 

The  pupil  pronounces  the  word  and  traces  it  with  first 

and  second  fingers. 
Word  is  erased  or  covered. 
The  pupil  tries  to  write  the  word  without  a  copy  before 

him,  pronouncing  the  word  as  he  writes. 
Repeat  this  procedure  until  word  is  written  correctly. 

Do  not  call  attention  to  errors. 
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Words  written  incorrectly  are  written  correctly  several 
times  by  the  child  before  leaving  them. 

In  no  case  should  the  child  copy  from  the  word  he  has 
written  before.  The  word  being  learned  is  written 
only  once  in  practice.  It  is  erased  or  covered  for 
drill. 

Words  are  never  broken  up  into  syllables  in  the  writing. 

The  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  get  the  correct  form  of 
the  word  at  any  time  when  he  is  doubtful  of  its  spell- 
ing.   He  may  check  his  errors  in  this  manner. 

The  following  detailed  list  of  causes  of  difficulties  in  spelling 
and  the  suggested  remedies  for  the  removal  of  the  causes  may 
prove  helpful  to  the  teacher  as  she  adapts  the  suggestions  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  pupil  who  has  difficulty  in  learning  to 
spell. 

1.  Has  not  mastered  the  steps  in  learning  to  spell  a  word. 

a.  Teach  steps  in  method  until  the  pupil  can  follow  them. 

b.  Study  each  difficult  word  with  the  pupil. 

2.  Cannot  pronounce  the  words. 

a.  Pronounce  the  words  in  advance  of  study  for  the  pupil. 

b.  Teach  him  how  to  pronounce  the  words  for  himself. 

3.  Does  not  associate  sounds  with  spelling. 

a.  Teach  phonetics. 

b.  Let  pupil  listen  carefully  to  pronunciations. 

c.  Teach  pupils  to  divide  words  into  sound  elements. 

d.  Have  pupils  say  words  again  and  again  to  hear  sounds. 

e.  Let  the  pupil  hear  his  own  voice  on  dictaphone  or  phono- 
graph. 

4.  Needs  more  time  than  can  be  given  in  the  regular  class. 

a.  Relieve  pupil  from  other  work  to  study  spelling. 

b.  Set  aside  a  special  time  to  help  him  in  spelling. 

c.  Let  another  pupil  help  him. 

d.  Use  an  individual  plan,  so  that  the  pupil  may  work  at 
his  own  rate. 

5.  Has  speech  defect. 

a.  Labor  to  eliminate  the  defect. 

b.  Have  pupil  listen  carefully  to  pronunciation. 

c.  Have  him  visualize  the  words  before  writing  them. 

d.  Put  special  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  difficult  parts. 

6.  Copies  words  incorrectly  when  studying. 

a.  Check  pupil's  work  as  he  studies. 

b.  Teach  him  to  proof  read  his  own  work. 

c.  See  that  his  vision  is  normal. 

7.  Cannot  retain  spellings  for  any  length  of  time, 
a.    Teach  meaning  and  use  of  words. 
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b.    Encourage  wide  reading  of  interesting  material. 
■  c.    Provide  for  relearning  and  reviews. 
d.    Make  extensive  use  of  visual  aids  in  teaching. 

8.  Has  poor  hearing. 

a.  Give  the  child  a  favorable  place  in  the  classroom. 

b.  Stress  visual,  oral,  and  motor  study. 

c.  Have  the  defect  remedied,  if  possible. 

9.  Has  poor  vision. 

a.  Give  the  child  a  favorable  place  to  work. 

b.  Rely  on  kinesthetic  and  auditory  impressions. 

c.  Write  large  enough  so  that  the  child  can  see  clearly. 

d.  Have  the  defect  remedied,  if  possible. 

10.  Writes  slowly. 

a.  Give  training  in  more  rapid  writing. 

b.  Dictate  at  a  slower  rate. 

c.  Let  the  child  work  independently  at  his  own  rate. 

11.  Writes  poorly. 

a.  Practice  the  most  difficult  words  many  times. 

b.  Practice  on  words  that  contain  writing  difficulties. 

c.  Diagnose  the  writing  difficulties  and  improve  method. 

12.  Has  bad  attitude  toward  spelling — not  interested. 

a.  Supervise  study  until  correct  habits  are  formed. 

b.  Show  the  worth  of  knowing  how  to  spell  correctly. 

c.  Develop  competition  with  pupil's  past  record. 

d.  Display  the  best  work  of  the  class. 

e.  Motivate  in  other  ways  as  the  case  requires. 

13.  Is  discouraged  on  account  of  past  record. 

a.  Assign  shorter  lessons. 

b.  Assign  easier  words  until  a  good  start  has  been  made. 

c.  Help  him  until  he  succeeds. 

d.  Supply  motive  for  faster  and  better  work. 

Vocabulary  Content 
A.    Selection  of  Words. 

In  recent  years  the  subject  of  spelling  has  received  thorough 
scientific  investigation  and  study.  It  is  fortunate  that  reliable 
information  in  regard  to  the  content  of  the  spelling  vocabulary 
is  available.  Since  the  function  of  spelling  instruction  is  to  teach 
children  how  to  spell  the  words  they  will  use,  the  spelling  vocab- 
ulary should  contain  the  words  which  children  and  adults  most 
commonly  need  in  their  written  discourse.  What  words  and  how 
many  ivords  children  will  have  occasion  to  use  in  writing  is  im- 
portant. Since  many  studies  have  been  made  dealing  with  the 
words  most  frequently  used  in  the  writing  activities  of  children 
and  adults,  the  vocabulary  of  modern  textbooks  in  spelling  is 
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usually  selected  on  the  basis  of  a  combination  of  these  studies. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  limit  the  vocabulary  contained  in  the 
spelling  text  to  a  list  of  less  than  4,000  words  made  up  of  the 
words  most  commonly  required  to  meet  the  writing  needs  of 
childhood  and  adult  life.  With  this  minimal  spelling  list  avail- 
able for  basic  spelling  material,  the  supplementary  list  need  not 
be  large  and  should  be  carefully  selected  from  the  experiences  of 
the  children  and  out-of -school  activities. 

The  basic  list  of  words  which  the  child  needs  to  master  can  be 
provided  by  the  scientifically  selected  list  in  the  spelling  text  in 
use  in  the  school.  This  group  of  words  has  been  chosen  from 
standard  lists  and  from  children's  usage  in  written  expression. 
A  systematic  procedure  should  be  followed  for  these  words.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  child  is  learning  techniques  for  mastering 
new  words,  he  must  be  helped  to  apply  these  same  techniques  in 
the  mastery  of  his  own  individual  list. 

Cautions  in  Word  Selections. — While  it  is  recognized  that  a  list 
of  supplementary  words  from  the  child's  experiences  and  special 
subjects  are  important,  Lee  and  Lee  give  this  very  worthy  cau- 
tion regarding  the  selection  of  words.  "The  outstanding  difficulty 
is  that  most  teachers  have  no  criteria  for  selecting  the  words  to 
stress.  They  feel  that  all  misspelled  words  should  be  studied. 
The  result  is  that  children  are  supposed  to  master  many  words 
which  they  may  never  use  in  writing  again — at  least  are  most 
unlikely  to  use  outside  the  school  room."1  Their  illustration  gives 
a  list,  of  32  words  selected  from  a  sixth  grade  unit.  All  these 
words  were  taught,  although  only  five  of  them  were  found  in 
research  lists  for  sixth  grade  children.  In  each  unit  of  work  or 
each  grade  there  are  words  that  need  to  be  recognized  and  under- 
stood, but  it  is  not  necessary  to  learn  to  spell  them.  They  are 
words  for  recognition,  but  they  are  not  repeated  enough  to  justify 
making  them  a  part  of  the  spelling  work  for  the  grade. 

B.     Supplementary  Word  Lists. 

1.  Words  Selected  from  Special  Subjects — language,  arithme- 
tic, geography,  history  and  other  subject  units  of  work  or 
special  activities — which  the  children  find  they  will  need  to 
use  frequently  in  writing,  compose  one  of  the  supplementary 
lists.  Each  of  these  subjects  will  have  its  special  words 
which  are  not  included  in  the  basal  spelling  text,  but  which 
are  needed  frequently  in  written  work.    Special  days,  occa- 
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sions,  and  seasons  also  supply  words  for  this  supplementary 
list  in  meeting  the  needs  of  pupils  in  their  written  work. 

The  words  for  this  supplementary  list  should  be  checked 
against  such  standard  lists  as  the  Ayres,  Horn,  Kircher  and 
Gates  lists.  (See  Bibliography  p.  107.)  Those  words  of 
highest  frequency  and  not  too  difficult  for  the  grade  may  be 
used  as  a  supplementary  list  for  spelling  lessons,  whereas 
words  used  occasionally  in  written  work  would  compose  a 
list  which  the  teachers  keep  ready  for  reference  by  the 
children.  In  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  as 
the  need  arises,  the  pupil  will  go  to  the  dictionary  to  find  the 
spelling  of  these  words,  and  to  verify  the  spelling  of  a  word 
used  in  written  work  about  which  he  is  in  doubt. 

The  teacher  should  consistently  supply  the  spelling  of 
words  for  which  the  child  has  only  occasional  need.  (This 
applies  especially  to  the  lower  grades.)  She  should  help 
him  master  those  words  that  he  needs  most  frequently. 

2.  *A  List  of  Words  Worth  Knowing. — The  following  list  con- 
tains words  that  are  often  misspelled.  The  words  are 
important  ones  that  most  persons  need  to  spell  throughout 
their  lives. 


across 

coming 

height 

prove 

addition 

cool 

here 

pumpkin 

address 

copy 

hope 

quiet 

airplane 

cord 

hoping 

quite 

all  right 

country 

hopping 

receive 

already 

creep 

hurried 

replies 

always 

crept 

itself 

right 

among 

deceive 

laid 

sandwich 

answer 

deep 

later 

separate 

apart 

die 

lead 

severe 

apiece 

difference 

led 

shining 

arithmetic 

different 

lesson 

studying 

around 

digging 

library 

suit 

banana 

divide 

lightning 

sure 

bare 

doctor 

lonely 

surprise 

base 

don't 

loose 

their 

bear 

eight 

lose 

there 

become 

eighth 

lying 

threw 

becoming 

everybody 

meant 

through 

beggar 

except 

million 

to 

believe 

exercise 

minute 

too 

birth 

explain 

neither 

two 

born 

February 

nine 

together 

breath 

fierce 

nineteen 

track 

breathe 

finally 

notice 

tried 

bureau 

forty 

officer 

truly 

burglar 

four 

paid 

Tuesday 

bury 

fourteen 

passed 

until 

bus 

fourth 

for  Boys  and  Girls  by 

past 

Pooley  and  Others. 

use 

•Handbook  of  English 

Scott,  Foresman. 

Chicago. 
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cafeteria 

friend 

peace 

village 

can't 

grab 

perhaps 

weather 

carry 

grabbing 

picnic 

whose 

change 

guard 

plain 

woman 

changing 

guess 

plan 

women 

choose 

guide 

plane 

writer 

chose 

handkerchief 

pleasant 

writing 

chosen 

having 

pour 

written 

clothes 

hear 

present 

your 

Word  Demons. — Another  supplementary  list  would  include : 
(1)  certain  words  which  are  recognized  as  difficult  for  all 
pupils — such  words  as  the  "one  hundred  spelling  demons" ; 
and  (2)  words  which  prove  difficult  for  particular  grades. 
These  words  should  be  kept  before  the  children  and  given 
special  attention.  A  bulletin  board  or  a  corner  of  the  black- 
board may  be  used  as  a  "Class  Word  Hospital"  for  the 
words  missed  by  a  large  number  of  the  children. 
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ache 

choose 

friend 

making 

since 

too 

again 

color 

grammar 

many 

some 

used 

always 

coming 

guess 

meant 

straight 

very 

among 

could 

half 

minute 

sugar 

wear 

answer 

cough 

having 

much 

sure 

Wednesday 

any 

county 

hear 

none 

tear 

week 

been 

dear 

heard 

often 

their 

where 

beginning 

doctor 

here 

once 

there 

whether 

believe 

does 

hour 

piece 

they 

which 

blue 

done 

hoarse 

raise 

though 

whole 

break 

don't 

instead 

read  (red) 

through 

women 

built 

early 

just 

ready 

tired 

won't 

busy 

easy 

knew 

said 

tonight 

would 

business 

enough 

know 

says 

trouble 

write 

buy 

every 

laid 

seems 

truly 

writing 

can't 

February 

loose 

separate 

Tuesday 

wrote 

forty 

lose 

shoes 

two 

Individual  Pupil  Lists.— Each  child  will  have  his  own 
special  list  containing  (a)  "personal  interest"  words,  a 
need  for  which  sometimes  arises  in  his  creative  writings 
and  in  recording  personal  experiences;  (b)  the  words  mis- 
spelled in  personal  letters,  compositions,  and  all  written 
work  in  connection  with  units  involving  various  school 
subjects;  and  (c)  the  words  in  his  spelling  lesson  missed 
on  final  tests  given  at  intervals,  as  these  would  of  course  be 
the  most  difficult  words  for  him  and  are  the  words  to  be 
kept  in  his  "Word  Hospital." 

The  teacher  will  want  to  see  that  the  words  on  these 
three  personal  lists  are  mastered  and  cease  to  be  demons. 
The  mature  child  with  many  interests  develops  a  longer 
list  of  essential  words  than  the  slower  child  whose  activities 
are  limited  by  his  ability.    The  teacher  should  deliberately 
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help  the  very  inefficient  speller  to  limit  his  list.  Include 
only  enough  words  to  make  their  mastery  possible  for  him ; 
be  sure  those  are  words  he  will  use.  A  "black  book"  for 
commonly  misspelled  words  is  recommended  to  emphasize 
special  need. 

C.     Grade  Placement. 

The  first  criterion  now  generally  accepted  in  the  grade  place- 
ment of  words  is  use.  For  the  most  part  children  should  be 
taught  in  each  grade,  the  words  which  are  in  the  written  work 
of  children  of  that  age  both  in  and  out  of  school.  However,  the 
grouping  of  words  on  the  basis  of  the  child's  experience  is 
sounder  psychologically  than  the  more  mechanical  gradation  on 
the  basis  of  difficulty. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  through  spelling  the  child 
is  able  to  communicate  his  experiences  in  writing ;  words  should 
be  introduced,  therefore,  where  they  enter  frequently  into  the 
writing  vocabulary  of  the  child. 

Some  teachers  may  prefer  to  choose  spelling  words  on  the 
basis  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  pupils.  If  so,  these  words 
should  be  checked  against  the  grade  list.  Some  teachers  find  it 
more  practical  to  teach  the  spelling  words  as  they  appear  in  the 
speller.  By  so  doing,  it  is  easier  to  follow  the  plan  of  word  study 
which  is  progressively  developed  throughout  the  spelling  book 
series. 

Suggested  Outline  Course 

A.     The  Primary  Grades — 1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

1.  The  Beginnings  in  Spelling  Should  Be  Gradual  in  Develop- 
ment.— No  formal  instruction  in  spelling  is  recommended 
for  the  first  year.  The  spelling  words  that  pupils  need  in 
their  writing  may  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
grams in  handwriting  and  composition.  In  thus  teaching 
spelling  incidentally,  teachers  will  need  to  be  aware  of  the 
most  important  spelling  words  for  first-grade  pupils  to 
learn  and  see  that  they  are  presented  and  mastered  by  the 
pupils  in  their  work  in  composition  and  handwriting.  See 
written  expression  and  handwriting  for  the  first  grade. 
Both  the  incidental  and  planned  uses  of  words  in  the  first 
grade  lay  the  foundation  for  word  lists  and  study  in  the 
second  grade. 

The  school  beginner  gets  one  of  his  first  contacts  with 
individual  letters  of  the  alphabet  when  he  learns  to  write 
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his  name.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  certain  letters  placed 
together  form  a  pattern  which  produces  his  own  name. 

Later  experiences  in  school  cause  him  to  recognize  that 
letters  similar  to  those  in  his  own  name,  when  i*earranged, 
produce  other  words,  such  as  his  brother's  name,  the  name 
of  a  store,  or  the  words  used  in  his  early  writing  activities. 
The  child  also  notes  recurrent  uses  of  letters  familiar  to 
him  as  the  teacher  writes  on  the  blackboard : — the  A  which 
begins  his  name,  the  S  from  the  sign  on  the  front  of  the 
school  or  the  two  o's  in  good,  school,  book.  In  his  reading 
he  may  confuse  words  which  are  similar  and  should  be 
helped  by  the  teacher  to  note  their  differences  and  similari- 
ties. 

Words  like  mother,  home,  baby,  is,  please,  you,  dog,  cat, 
boy,  girl,  and  come,  all  used  frequently  in  stories  and  let- 
ters, gradually  become  so  familiar  that  the  children  in  a 
normal  group  can  easily  learn  to  use  them  without  copy 
for  their  writing  needs.  Mature  first  year  children  enjoy 
using  familiar  words  in  writing  sentences.  Very  often 
during  class  composition  of  a  letter,  notice,  or  story  indi- 
viduals may  volunteer  the  spelling  of  a  word  familiar  to 
them  before  the  teacher  writes  it,  or  they  may  locate  the 
word  on  charts  or  other  materials  in  the  room. 

Some  recognition  of  the  need  of  being  able  to  spell  words 
independently  will  occur  as  the  child  requests  his  teacher  to 
"tell"  him  a  word  he  wishes  to  include  in  his  writing,  or  he 
'  notices  the  teacher  change  words  on  his  paper.  For  ex- 
ample, he  may  confuse  boy  with  baby,  boy  with  dog,  and 
father  with  mother.  When  the  confusions  persistently 
occur,  such  as  boy  with  dog,  a  child  should  be  shown  the 
letters  b  and  d,  y  and  g,  should  hear  those  letters  called  by 
name,  and  should  have  their  differences  and  similarities 
pointed  out. 

When  a  child  is  aware  of  the  different  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  for  him  to  make  alphabet 
books  by  matching  cut-out  pictures  with  large  letters  or 
words. 

All  written  language  should  be  well-motivated  and  care- 
fully supervised,  and  it  should  be  a  source  of  pleasure 
rather  than  a  meaningless  mandatory  exercise.  Correc- 
tions should  be  made  clearly,  and  preferably  in  the  presence 
of  the  child.  While  the  appropriateness  of  a  word  will  be 
the  final  factor  in  selecting  it  for  use  in  some  form  of 
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writing,  it  seems  wise  to  limit  somewhat  the  words  chosen 
for  class  use.  (No  such  restrictions  need  be  placed  upon 
oral  expression.) 

Teaching  Suggestions. — Because  spelling  as  a  subject  will 
be  begun  during  the  first  year  in  some  schools  and  with 
some  pupils  who  evidence  a  readiness  for  it,  the  following 
suggestions  for  teaching  it  are  included  in  this  course  of 
study.  In  schools  where  it  is  not  taught  directly  and  as  a 
subject  in  the  first  grade,  these  suggestions  will  be  applica- 
ble to  teaching  spelling  on  the  second-year  level. 

a.  It  is  recommended  that  regular  instruction  in  spelling 
should  not  be  begun  until  the  pupils  have  acquired  a 
reading  vocabulary  of  from  100  to  200  words  and  have 
some  important  need  for  writing.  This  will  probably 
not  be  before  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  year  or 
later. 

b.  A  spelling  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  is  suggested. 
It  seems  wise  not  to  attempt  more  than  one  or  two  new 
words  daily. 

c.  The  words  studied  should  be  those  of  immediate  value 
to  the  pupils  in  meeting  their  writing  needs. 

d.  A  text  is  not  essential  for  pupil  use  in  the  first  year,  but 
may  be  used  as  a  guide  by  the  teacher. 

e.  Correct  habits  of  study  should  be  developed  from  the 
beginning  of  instruction. 

f.  The  usual  methods  of  teaching  spelling  are  not  suited  to 
first-grade  pupils  because  of  writing  difficulties  in- 
volved. The  following  adaptation  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully : 

The  teacher  writes  the  new  word  on  the  board,  using 
the  type  of  writing  the  pupils  have  learned,  either  man- 
uscript (this  is  recommended)  or  cursive.  The  word  is 
pronounced  and  used  in  a  sentence,  and  spelled  orally 
by  a  pupil.  The  word  is  then  written  on  the  board  by 
the  teacher,  erased,  and  written  successively  by  at  least 
two  pupils  who  spell  the  word  aloud  as  they  write  it 
while  the  class  observes  and  spells  it  softly.  All  pupils 
write  the  word  on  paper  as  many  times  as  they  can 
while  the  teacher  goes  from  desk  to  desk  checking  their 
work.  This  procedure  is  then  followed  for  the  second 
new  word  if  more  than  one  new  word  is  to  be  taught. 
Both  new  words  are  then  written  on  paper  by  each 
pupil  and  handed  to  the  teacher.  Review  words  are 
studied  in  the  same  way  as  the  new  words. 

g.  As  the  child  progresses  in  the  second  grade  a  greater 
number  of  new  words  may  be  presented  until  he  is  able 
to  follow  a  weekly  plan.     It  may  take  several  weeks 
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after  beginning  a  definite  study  of  spelling  to  work  up 
to  a  complete  weekly  unit,  as  presented  in  most  spelling 
textbooks. 
h.  Pupils  should  not  attempt  to  spell  any  word  until  its 
meaning  and  pronunciation  are  known.  For  this  reason, 
words  should  be  introduced  in  context.  Some  plan  must 
be  adopted  for  giving  a  meaningful  setting  to  the  words. 
Any  natural  form  of  written  expression  may  be  used — 
a  letter,  a  news  notice,  a  rhyme,  or  a  story  presentation 
of  new  words  may  take  place  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

(1)  The  teacher  may  read  the  story  from  the  text  to 
the  class. 

(2)  Individual  pupils  who  are  good  readers  may  pre- 
pare and  present  it. 

(3)  The  teacher  may  adapt  the  story  for  use  on  the 
blackboard  or  for  use  on  large  charts  to  be  read  by 
the  children. 

(4)  The  teacher  may  list  the  words  on  the  blackboard 
so  that  the  children  can  use  them  in  a  cooperative 
story. 

(5)  The  teacher  may  compose  a  story  using  the  new 
words. 

Help  the  child  develop  a  plan  for  individual  study.  Ac- 
cepted techniques  for  studying  spelling  words  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  include : 

Hearing  the  word  correctly. 

Looking  at  it  sharply. 

Saying  it  distinctly. 

Writing  it  carefully. 

Comparing  it  with  the  copy. 
Troublesome  words  need  to  be  singled  out  for  special 
study  and  for  detailed,  concentrated  observation.  Specific 
attack  on  single  words  is  more  profitable  for  primary  school 
children  than  reasoning  about  words  or  applying  rules  for 
words.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  inde- 
pendent word  study  and  analysis  habits,  rather  than  to  use 
the  trial  and  error  method  of  attack  in  spelling  difficult 
words  which  is  usually  a  waste  of  time. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  having  the  pupil 
misspell  a  word  in  writing.  This  is  a  principle  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  planning  the  pretest,  in  developing  a  readiness 
for  any  written  expression,  or  for  review  or  remedial  work 
in  spelling.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  teaching  the 
word  and  in  providing  situations  for  the  pupil  to  be  success-  [ 
ful  in  using  the  word  in  written  expression. 
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3.    Desirable  Outcomes — 

a.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  school  a  pupil  of  average 
ability  may  be  expected  to : 

(1)  Write  his  own  name. 

(2)  Copy  accurately  the  words  needed  in  writing. 

(3)  Write  without  a  copy  a  few  of  the  most  frequently 
used  words. 

(4)  Write  simple  sentences  using  independently  a  small 
vocabulary. 

b.  At  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  school  a  pupil  of 
average  ability  may  be  expected  to : 

(1)  Know  the  meaning  of  and  spell  the  basic  list  of 
simple  words  children  of  his  age  naturally  use. 
(See  spelling  text.) 

(2)  Write  and  name  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

(3)  Use  correctly  in  written  work  the  words  learned  in 
spelling. 

(4)  Copy  words  correctly. 

(5)  Think  about  spelling  as  something  useful. 
£6)   Have  some  knowledge  of  correct  study  procedure. 

c.  At  the  close  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  school  a 
pupil  of  average  ability  may  be  expected  to : 

(1)  Spell  the  basic  list  of  words  suggested  for  the  grade 
(See  spelling  texts). 

(2)  Spell  words  used  most  frequently  in  individual  and 
group  written  work. 

(3)  Refer  to  words  used  most  frequently  in  units  of 
work. 

(4)  Know  the  alphabet. 

(5)  Use  some  definite  method  of  studying  words  effi- 
ciently and  effectively. 

(6)  Use  a  spelling  text  efficiently. 

(7)  Have  some  skill  in  detecting  errors  in  spelling. 

(8)  Make  a  spelling  dictionary  of  words  he  will  need  to 
use  most  frequently. 

(9)  Spell  words  from  content  subjects  on  the  grade 
level  needed  in  written  work.     (Fourth  grade.) 

.     The  Upper  Elementary  Grades — 5,  6,  7,  and  8. 

1.  Organizing  the  Spelling  Program. — The  spelling  program 
in  these  grades  should  be  definite  both  in  organization  and 
content.  Careful  and  serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil.  This  should  come  first 
in  the  teacher's  planning  in  each  of  these  grades,  the  child's 
needs  to  be  met  rather  than  the  teaching  of  spelling  as  a 
subject.  In  determining  the  individual  pupil's  needs,  the 
teacher  will  need  to  know : 
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a.  How  well  the  pupil  can  spell  the  words  of  the  preceding 
grades. 

b.  What  words  need  to  be  reviewed. 

c.  What  habits  of  study  he  uses  in  attacking  new  or  diffi- 
cult words. 

d.  What  materials  and  supplies  are  essential  to  the  pupil's 
success  in  the  immediate  year's  work. 

Following  the  necessary  period  of  investigation,  observa- 
tion, and  study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  determining 
the  individual  pupil's  needs  (and  with  this  information  at 
hand) ,  the  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  spelling 
program  should  be  that  of  planning  procedures  and  out- 
comes to  be  expected  for  the  group  of  average  pupils  as  a 
whole  and  for  the  pupil  who  needs  special  guidance  and 
direction  in  his  work  in  spelling.  The  planning  should 
include : 

a.  Best  possible  approaches. 

b.  Selection  of  word  lists. 

c.  General  class  methods  to  follow. 

d.  Specific  plans  for  word  study. 

e.  The  development  of  independent  habits  of  work  and 
study  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

f.  Special  spelling  vocabulary  needs  in  making  records 
and  in  writing  reports  of  units  involving  the  social 
studies,  science,  art,  music,  health,  and  arithmetic. 

g.  A  definite  study  of  the  spelling  text  for  the  grade,  with 
a  view  to  the  use  of  the  contents  as  a  measure  of  the 
proper  scope  and  sequence  of  the  spelling  program 
which  is  being  planned. 

h.    Measures  of  achievement,  and  plans  for  remedial  work 

when  necessary. 
i.     Activities  which  provide  necessary  practice  of  the  use 

of  words  in  normal  ways  of  written  expression. 

Definite  aids  to  the  teacher  may  be  found  in  the  selected 
list  of  teacher's  guides,  manuals,  yearbooks,  professional 
texts,  and  journals,  included  in  the  bibliography  on  page 
107. 
2.  Study  Habits. — Success  in  spelling  is  determined  largely  by 
the  interest  of  the  individual  pupil  in  becoming  a  good 
speller  and  in  his  willingness  to  acquire  effective  study 
habits.  Some  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  effective 
study  procedures  by  the  pupil  are : 

a.  Locating  and  interpreting  his  own  difficulties. 

b.  Working  only  on  his  own  difficulties. 

c.  Learning  and  using  an  effective  method  of  word  study. 
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d.  Recalling  word  images  as  a  means  of  making  words 
easily  available  for  use. 

e.  Giving  special  attention  to  the  mastery  of  words  re- 
peatedly missed. 

f.  Working  independently  toward  complete  mastery  of  a 
list  of  words  commonly  needed  in  his  written  expres- 
sion. 

3.  Grade  Attainments. — At  the  close  of  each  of  the  grammar 
grades,  from  the  fourth  through  the  eighth,  the  pupils  may 
be  expected  to: 

a.  Know  how  to  spell  the  words  of  the  preceding  grade. 
(Spelling  lists  should  be  made  up  and  passed  on  from 
grade  to  grade.) 

b.  Know  and  use  about  600  additional  new  words  learned 
during  the  year.     (See  the  basal  text  for  the  grade  list.) 

c.  Use  correct  procedure  in  attacking  and  learning  to  spell 
a  new  word. 

d.  Use  skill  in  detecting  and  correcting  spelling  errors  in 
all  written  work. 

e.  Keep  records  of  individual  difficulties  in  spelling  and 
have  pride  in  overcoming  them. 

f.  Not  rely  on  guessing  at  the  spelling  of  words. 

g.  Have  workable  knowledge  of  how  to  find  the  correct 
spelling  of  a  word  in  the  dictionary  and  to  use  this 
knowledge  for  developing  a  satisfactory  dictionary 
habit. 

h.  Show  increasing  interest  in  becoming  an  accurate,  de- 
pendable speller,  producing  correct  written  work  on  his 
immediate  grade  level. 

i.     Know  the  meaning  of  all  words  learned  in  spelling. 

j.  Understand  that  the  ability  to  spell  words  needed  for  a 
definite  purpose  in  a  sentence  is  of  more  value  than  is 
the  ability  to  memorize  a  given  list  of  words. 
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HANDWRITING 

A.     Brief  Statements  Concerning  Problems. 

1.  Handwriting  as  one  of  the  fundamental  skills  should  not  be 
minimized  in  the  public  school  program.  The  ability  to 
write  both  legibly  and  rapidly  is  needed  in  nearly  all  the 
business  and  social  activities  of  life ;  therefore,  the  program 

in  handwriting  should  develop  in  pupils 
General  need  for  sufficient  skills  to  meet  these  needs.  To 
handwriting.  stop  short  of  this  is  to  handicap  the 

child ;  to  attempt  to  make  handwriting 
an  art  form  is  to  consume  time  that  can  be  more  advantage- 
ously devoted  to  other  activities.  In  the  writing  program  of 
today,  formal  drills  may  not  take  up  so  much  of  the  child's 
time,  but  the  importance  of  learning  to  write  legibly  and 
with  a  fair  degree  of  speed  is  not  depreciated  in  good  school 
programs. 

2.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  only  use  for  handwriting 
is  to  provide  a  method  by  which  one  may  put  his  thoughts 
into  visible  form.  People  write  when  they  want  to  put 
ideas  in  permanent  form  as  a  record,  when  they  wish  to 
organize  their  ideas  for  expression  in  stories  or  other  forms 
of  literature,  when  they  wish  to  preserve  information  as  a 
basis  for  group  discussion  or  for  reports,  and  when  they 

wish  to  give  written  messages  to  others. 
Functional  Handwriting  in  life,  then,  is  closely  tied 

handwriting.  to   purpose  and   should   be   kept   so   in 

school  activities.  Facility  in  using  the 
mechanics  of  handwriting,  or  the  mastery  of  writing  as  a 
skill,  is  an  important  factor  in  achieving  success  in  purpose- 
ful activities  requiring  handwriting.  Throughout  the  pro- 
gram outlined  for  oral  and  written  expression  will  be  found 
countless  opportunities  for  making  handwriting  a  functional 
skill. 

3.  The  child  should  begin  to  write  because  he  has  a  message 
to  convey;  and  as  time  passes  and  his  physical  control  in- 
creases,   his    skill    should    consistently 

Practice  should        develop  until  by  the  end  of  the  sixth 
end  with  year  (or  earlier)  in  school,  he  is  able  to 

mastery.  write  with  reasonable  speed  and  legi- 

bility. When  this  stage  or  standard  is 
reached  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  continue  foi'mal  in- 
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struction  or  practice  in  handwriting ;  with  most  children  the 
time  could  be  more  profitably  spent  by  devoting  it  to  some 
other  school  subject  not  so  well  mastered. 

4.  A  direct  relation  exists  between  handwriting  and  other 
language  activities.     Standards  developed  in  the  practice 
periods  devoted  to  attaining  mastery  of  the  skill  of  hand- 
writing may  be  reinforced  or  abused  by 

Standards  in  the  practice  in  other  subjects,  especially 

handwriting  to  be  in  many  formal  language  courses.  Lan- 
maintained  at  all  guage  work,  conducted  as  a  formal 
times.  school  subject,  may  lead  to  poor  hand- 

writing by  the  teacher's  demands  for  too 
much  written  work,  and  by  her  failure  to  emphasize  writing 
habits  already  taught.  Only  a  reasonable  amount  of  written 
work  should  be  required  at  any  given  time  and  nothing  less 
than  the  pupil's  best  effort  should  ever  be  accepted. 

5.  More  good  points  in  the  handwriting  of  a  child  can  be 
broken  down  by  the  teacher's  assignment  of  a  large  amount 

of  writing  to  be  done  as  punishment  for 
Writing  assigned  some  failure  or  misdemeanor  than  can 
as  punishment  be  built  up  in  many  well-planned  and 

indefensible.  purposeful  lessons.    Such  valueless  work 

is  always  done  reluctantly  and  even 
carelessly,  with  the  result  that  the  child  develops  a  dislike 
for  handwriting  and  often  loses  interest  in  his  improvement 
in  that  skill. 

6.  The  teacher's  handwriting  is  the  strongest  force  for  good  or 
poor  teaching  of  writing,  because  of  the  tendency  toward 
imitation  and  the  frequency  with  which  the  teacher's 
writing  appears  in  daily  work.  This  influence  is  strongest 
in  the  primary  grades  where  standards  are  set  and  writing 
habits  are  formed.  However,  in  all  grades,  both  elementary 
and  high,  the  influence  is  of  such  importance  as  to  necessi- 
tate caution  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  All  teachers  should 
develop  and  use  standard  practices.  Such  illegible  or  care- 
less writing  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  as  is  often 

found  in  the  upper  elementary  grades 
The  teacher's  and  high  school  should  not  be  found  in 

own  handwriting,    any  classroom  in  any  public  school.  The 

teacher's  handwriting  should  be  an 
example  to  follow,  and  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  call 
attention  to  good  standards  in  handwriting  by  correcting 
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his  or  her  own  work  and  contributing  nothing  less  than  the 
best  in  all  written  work.  Illegible,  below  standard,  and 
careless  writing  should  not  be  set  before  pupils.  Every 
teacher  should  strive  to  attain  and  constantly  use  standards 
in  writing  equal  to  the  best  in  use  by  pupils  in  public 
schools. 

7.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  hand- 
writing in  many  good  schools  where  out-moded  practices 
are  discarded.  Present  trends  in  handwriting  instruction 
include  the  following: 

a.    To  approach  handwriting  from  the 
Present  trends  thought-expression  side. 

in  teaching  k-    To  limit  the  time  for  the  teaching  of 

.       ,      ...  handwriting  to  the  first  six  grades, 

nanawriting.  preferably  fewer ;  making  provision, 

however,  for  further  instruction  for 
the  few  children  who  have  not  by  this  time  mastered 
the  skill. 

c.  To  excuse  pupils  from  practice  when  standards  set  up 
have  been  attained,  and  are  maintained  in  all  written 
work. 

d.  To  place  emphasis  upon  individual  and  group  instruction, 
rather  than  uniform  mass  instruction. 

e.  To  prepare  and  arrange  the  content  material  so  as  to 
permit  pupils  to  progress  as  fast  as  each  is  able. 

f.  To  correlate  handwriting  practice  with  other  activities, 
making  skills  second  in  important  to  use. 

g.  To  eliminate  daily  handwriting  drill  instruction  in  the 
intermediate  grades,  except  for  special  classes  for  the 
poorer  writers. 

h.  To  follow  up  the  writing  in  the  upper  grammar  grades 
and  high  school  through  English  and  other  courses,  for 
attainment  of  a  satisfactory  standard. 

i.  To  make  a  time  allotment  of  50  or  60  minutes  per  week, 
with  an  increasing  tendency  to  reduce  the  time  as  the 
pupil  is  able  to  write  well  for  the  respective  grade  level. 

j.  To  stress  values  and  situations  which  will  provide  chil- 
dren with  the  best  of  opportunities  for  appraising  their 
own  work  and  directing  their  practice. 

k.  To  prevent  methods,  formalized  procedures,  systems 
and  elaborate  equipment  from  complicating  the  mastery 
of  the  relatively  simple  basic  content  of  the  course  in 
handwriting — forming,  joining  and  aligning  correctly 
the  twenty-six  letters  and  the  figures  0  to  9. 

8.  In  general,  then,  the  main  purpose  of  handwriting  instruc- 

tion is  to  teach  the  individual  child  to 
Summarizing  write  legibly,  easily  and  rapidly  in  all 

statements.  written  work.     Since  handwriting  is  a 
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skill  subject,  systematic  drill  for  the  establishment  of 
correct  writing  habits  is  necessary.  This  skill  involves  both 
mental  and  motor  abilities  and  pupils  should  be  guided 
naturally  and  gradually  into  the  mastery  of  it.  Hand- 
writing is  not  an  end  in  itself  and  should  not  be  separated 
from  the  other  subject  areas,  for  it  is  the  medium  by  which 
written  expression  in  all  subjects  is  made  possible. 

B.     Preparation  of  Teachers  for  Handwriting  and  Suggestions 
as  to  Desirable  Procedures. 

1.  The  preparation  of  the  teacher  is  very  important  in  the 
teaching  of  handwriting.  The  classroom  teacher  should  be 
an  example  of  what  she  expects  from  the  pupils  in  the  field 
of  handwriting.  The  child  must  be  shown  how  to  write, 
as  well  as  what  to  write,  and  this  can  be  done  by  the  use  of 
the  blackboard.  Desirable  results  cannot  be  obtained  by 
requiring  the  child  to  imitate  the  copy  in  the  writing  book 
alone.  The  teacher  should  not  expect  the  child  to  acquire 
a  skill  that  she  has  not  mastered. 

2.  Every  teacher  likes  to  have  definite  means  of  evaluating 
her  own  work  in  order  to  be  satisfied  with  her  part  in  the 
learning  and  progress  of  the  pupil  in  handwriting.  The 
following  suggestions  may  prove  helpful  in  evaluating 
teaching  procedures  and  in  determining  success  or  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher : 

a.  Analyzing  Pupil  Handwriting. — At  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year,  the  teacher  should  take  time  enough  to 
help  each  child  analyze  his  own  handwriting  and  then 
set  to  work  to  make  whatever  corrections  are  necessary, 
each  pupil  working  toward  the  time  when  errors  in 
letter  form  or  alignment  are  eliminated  and  a  fair  de- 
gree of  speed  is  accomplished  in  all  writing.  When  the 
degree  of  legibility  and  desirable  speed  necessary  to 
meet  demands  on  his  particular  grade  level  are  reached, 
then  the  child  should  be  excused  from  regular  instruc- 
tion or  practice  in  writing. 

The  following  suggestions  may  aid  the  teacher  in 
helping  the  pupil  to  analyze  his  handwriting. 

Diagnosing  Handwriting  for  Legibility — 

Seldom  is  everything  wrong  with  any  sample  of  hand- 
writing. It  helps  no  one  to  improve  legibility  of  his 
handwriting  if  it  is  handed  to  him  with  the  bare  com- 
ment, "Do  it  over;  I  can't  read  it." 

Diagnosis  of  actual  faults  can  be  made  as  follows  and 
should  be  made  with  the  help  of  the  pupil  in  question : 
(1)   Examine  the  letters  in  a  sample  of  handwriting 
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done  under  actual  need.  Perhaps  the  top  of  the 
"a"  is  not  closed.  The  "n"  may  look  like  the  "u." 
That  would  indicate  specific  practice  on  specific 
letter  forms. 

(2)  Examine  the  way  letters  are  joined  together.  Per- 
haps the  "o"  is  not  joined  correctly  to  the  follow- 
ing "t".  The  "r"  may  run  too  indefinitely  into  the 
"i".  Such  defects  would  be  easily  corrected  by 
drill  upon  them. 

(3)  Examine  the  spacing  of  words.  Do  they  run  to- 
gether? Are  they  too  far  apart?  That  suggests 
what  to  do. 

(4)  Examine  the  slant  of  the  letters.  Correct  any 
special  fault  found  through  the  examination. 

(5)  Examine  the  alignment.  That  means,  of  course,  to 
find  out  whether  the  words  seem  to  follow  a  definite 
line  across  the  page.  Perhaps  lined  paper  is 
needed. 

As  early  as  possible,  specific  faults  in  handwriting 
should  be  analyzed  and  each  pupil  who  needs  practice 
for  greater  legibility  should  be  set  to  practice  until  his 
particular  faults  are  eliminated.  This  technique  should 
be  invariably  followed  after  initial  practice  in  hand- 
writing has  been  given  in  the  primary  school. 

It  will  be  helpful  to  have  each  pupil  make  his  own 
personal  list  of  needed  improvements  in  handwriting. 
If  a  special  handwriting  period  is  assigned  in  the  daily 
program,  each  individual  will  usually  work  on  his  own 
faults.    The  teacher  will  help  each  one  as  needed. 

Occasionally  a  handwriting  period  might  be  devoted 
to  practice  by  the  whole  class  upon  some  special  learn- 
ing. Examples  might  be :  learning  how  to  print  labels 
for  exhibits,  learning  how  to  use  pen  and  ink,  learning 
how  to  address  an  envelope  properly,  etc.  But  even 
that  would  soon  become  individualized,  since  some  pu- 
pils soon  master  any  skill  and  should  go  on  to  more 
useful  work  than  unnecessary  practice,  and  others  need 
practice,  practice,  practice. 

b.    Suggestions  for  Desirable  Approaches  to  the  Teaching 
of  Handwriting. 

(1)  Making  the  approach  to  handwriting  through  moti- 
vation or  purposeful  activities  in  writing.  Pupils 
learn  to  write  by  practicing  writing  in  the  way  it 
should  function. 

(2)  Placing  emphasis  upon  individual  and  small  group 
instruction  rather  than  upon  uniform  mass  instruc- 
tion. 
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(3)  Grouping  according  to  instructional  needs,  and  ex- 
cusing from  practice  pupils  up  to  standard  for  the 
grade  in  all  written  work. 

(4)  Securing  strong  motives  for  practice  without  re- 
sort to  artificial  rewards. 

(5)  Securing  proper  seating,  position  of  body,  arm  and 
hand,  and  holding  of  pencil  or  pen — all  with 
reasonable  allowance  for  individual  variation. 

(6)  Securing  correct  placement  of  paper  and  slope  of 
writing  (except  in  manuscript  writing),  including 
adjustment  for  left-handed  writing. 

(7)  Leading  pupils  to  see  and  appreciate  the  relation- 
ship between  freedom  and  ease  of  position  and 
movement  on  the  one  hand,  and  quality  of  line  and 
speed  on  the  other  hand. 

(8)  Locating  deficiencies  common  to  a  group  and  lead- 
ing pupils  to  see  the  causes  of  the  main  deficiencies 
in  their  products. 

(9)  Diagnosing  individual  writing  difficulties,  and 
guiding  the  pupil  with  reference  to  effective  cor- 
rective measures. 

(10)  Developing  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  measure  and 
criticize  his  product  and  to  attack  his  writing  prob- 
lems intelligently. 

(11)  Measuring  samples  of  handwriting  with  a  scale 
and  judging  handwriting  with  reference  to  quality 
of  line,  uniformity  of  alignment,  and  letter  forma- 
tion. 

(12)  Maintaining  a  proper  balance  between  speed  and 
quality. 

C.     Special  Problems  in  Handwriting. 

1.   Left-handedness. 

Left-handed  pupils  require  special  attention  by  the 
teacher.  Much  of  the  left-handedness  is  acquired  rather 
than  natural.  Careful  study  should  be  made  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  pupil  is  definitely  left-handed.  The 
teacher  might  notice  which  hand  he  uses  in  other  activities, 
with  which  hand  he  picks  up  things,  cuts  with  scissors, 
colors,  paints,  saws,  or  hammers.  If  he  uses  his  right  hand 
occasionally,  that  may  indicate  an  acquired  left-handed- 
ness. Where  left-handedness  is  acquired,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  child  and 
parents  in  using  the  right  hand.  It  is  inadvisable,  how- 
ever, to  force  a  right-handed  upper-grade  pupil  who  writes 
left-handed  to  change,  if  left-handed  writing  habits  have 
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already  been  established.  This  work  should  have  begun 
earlier.  Beginners  should  be  watched  carefully  when  they 
enter  school.  All  children  who  are  not  decidedly  left- 
handed  should  be  required  to  write  with  the  right  hand. 
The  teacher  is  cautioned  to  make  no  attempt  to  change 
pupils  who  have  decidedly  natural  left-handed  tendencies. 
They  should  be  given  careful  supervision  in  all  written 
work. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  left-handed  pupils 
write  just  as  right-handed  pupils,  except  that  all  positions 
are  exactly  reversed.  It  is  especially  important  that  the 
paper  be  tilted  to  the  right  rather  than  the  left,  the  lower 
right-hand  corner  of  the  paper  pointing  to  the  center  of 
the  body.  Otherwise  upside  down  and  awkward  positions 
of  hand  and  pencil  or  pen  and  paper  often  result.  The  left- 
handed  child  should  make  all  down  strokes  in  writing  to- 
ward the  left  elbow.  When  properly  adjusted,  the  left- 
handed  child  should  progress  as  rapidly  as  the  right-handed 
child. 

2.    Readiness  for  Writing. 

a.  The  Beginning  Point. — Some  children  are  ready  for 
writing  when  they  enter  school  as  home  or  kindergarten 
experiences  in  the  use  of  various  types  of  art  materials 
have  helped  them  to  develop  neural-muscular  coordina- 
tion which  is  an  essential  factor  to  writing  success. 
Other  children  must  be  provided  these  experiences  at 
school.  Therefore,  it  is  important  for  the  teacher  to 
plan  to  build  up  a  readiness  for  writing  on  the  part  of 
the  immature  child  before  beginning  a  definite  program 
of  instruction  in  writing.  Children  who  want  to  learn 
to  write  and  are  ready  to  do  so  should  be  encouraged, 
but  very  little  is  to  be  gained  by  forcing  the  pupil  to 
write,  especially  if  he  does  not  show  readiness  for  writ- 
ing. It  is  better  for  the  child  to  be  encouraged  in  free 
play,  drawing  and  painting  with  large  brush  on  the 
easel,  working  with  tools  and,  in  numerous  other  ways, 
gaining  increased  motor  control.  It  is  desirable  for 
him  to  dictate  stories  for  others  to  write  and  later  when 
he  has  something  to  write  about,  then  it  is  time  for 
him  to  begin  to  work  toward  the  mastery  of  the  skill. 

Also,  since  there  is  very  little  demand  for  the  child 
to  use  writing  in  the  first  year  of  school  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  child  in  the  second  or  third  year  of 
school  learns  to  write  much  more  easily  because  of  his 
*  maturity,   it   seems  best  not  to   spend  much  time  inj 

formal  instruction  and  in  practicing  on  handwriting  in 
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the  first  year  of  school.  Keep  the  program  of  writing 
instruction  simple  and  emphasize  the  importance  of 
developing  readiness  for  success  in  writing  as  a  skill 
during  the  first  year, 
b.  Preparation  Periods. — Even  after  the  first  year  of 
school,  consideration  should  be  given  to  pupil  readiness 
for  next  steps  in  handwriting.  Too  often,  progress  is 
retarded  because  the  pupil  is  not  ready  for  the  new 
experience  in  writing.  The  introduction  of  new  mate- 
rials, new  content,  and  new  ways  or  methods  should  be 
gradual  and  always  with  a  view  to  building  upon  actual 
accomplishments.  Brief  preparation  periods,  to  give 
real  understanding,  should  precede  new  experiences  in 
handwriting. 

Manuscript  and  Cursive  Writing. 

a.  The  use  of  manuscript  writing  is  rapidly  gaining  favor. 
It  differs  from  cursive  writing  in  that  it  is  built  on 
straight  lines  and  parts  of  circles.  Each  letter  is  sep- 
arate. The  letters  of  a  word  are  grouped  closely  to- 
gether and  space  left  between  words. 

b.  Studies  which  have  been  made  concerning  the  relative 
value  of  cursive  and  manuscript  writing  tend  to  show 
that  manuscript  writing  is  preferable  for  young  chil- 
dren. Reasons  given  for  this  preference  are :  (1)  man- 
uscript letters  are  not  joined  and  therefore  cause  less 
strain  to  execute  than  the  cursive;  (2)  manuscript 
writing  facilitates  reading  because  the  manuscript 
letters  are  more  like  print  than  are  letters  in  cursive 
writing. 

c.  When  pupils  have  developed  enough  muscular  control 
to  be  able  to  do  manuscript  writing  with  comparative 
ease  and  are  interested  in  cursive  writing,  they  may 
begin  learning  to  write  the  joined  letters.  The  teacher 
can  help  them  see  that  learning  cursive  writing  is  just 
a  matter  of  learning  to  write  whole  words  by  joining 
one  letter  to  the  other  without  taking  up  the  pencil 
after  each  letter  or  part  of  a  letter  as  is  done  in  manu- 
script writing.  When  approached  in  this  manner,  the 
transfer  from  manuscript  to  cursive  writing  comes 
easily  and  naturally. 

The  grade  or  age  level  at  which  children  become 
capable  of  doing  the  joined  writing  varies.  Some  chil- 
dren can  make  the  transfer  easily  during  the  second 
year  while  others  may  need  to  wait  longer.  However,  it 
may  be  best  to  continue  manuscript  writing  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  year.  The  ease  or  difficulty 
with  which  the  child  writes  should  be  the  determining 
factor  in  making  the  change. 
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d.  In  some  schools  manuscript  writing  is  taught  through- 
out the  grades.  In  some,  it  is  taught  in  the  primary 
grades  only.  Cursive  and  manuscript  are  both  ap- 
proved forms  of  handwriting  and  either  may  be  taught. 

However,  in  this  course  of  study,  it  is  recommended 
that  manuscript  writing  be  taught  throughout  the  first 
and  second  years.  The  decision  as  to  whether  manu- 
script or  cursive  writing  should  be  taught  in  a  school  is 
one  that  should  be  made  by  all  the  primary  teachers 
voting  as  a  group.  Individual  teachers  should  abide  by 
the  decision,  as  it  is  important  to  make  plans  based  on 
a  common  agreement  in  order  to  unify  the  work  and 
avoid  serious  handicaps  for  the  child. 

e.  Since  "adults"  are  constantly  being  asked  to  "print 
your  name"  on  important  blanks  and  children  in  grades 
above  the  second  need  often  to  use  printing,  manuscript 
writing  should  not  be  dropped  entirely  as  it  is  a  good 
form  of  writing  to  know  and  use  throughout  life.  Many 
opportunities  arise  for  the  use  of  manuscript  writing  in 
the  ordinary  school  work,  such  as  in  the  making  of 
posters,  charts,  diagrams,  maps,  and  in  addressing 
packages.  After  cursive  writing  is  taken  up,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  instruction  for  the  pupil  from  then  on 
through  the  elementary  school  include  practice  in  both 
cursive  and  manuscript  writing. 

4.   Materials  and  Equipment. 

a.  Materials  for  use  in  writing  should  be  appropriate  to 
the  stage  of  development  of  the  children.  The  first- 
year  pupil  can  profit  from  writing  on  the  blackboard 
with  chalk  as  a  part  of  his  first  experience  with  writing. 
When  he  begins  to  use  pencil  and  paper,  the  paper  should 
either  have  no  lines  or  very  wide  lines,  and  the  pencil 
should  be  medium  large  so  that  the  child  can  grasp  and 
hold  it  easily.  The  lead  should  be  soft.  It  is  usually 
during  the  third  year  that  children  should  begin  to 
write  with  pencils  of  average  size  (but  with  soft  lead) 
on  paper  with  regulation  lines.  Some  children  reach 
this  stage  earlier  and  others  develop  more  slowly.  The 
criterion  for  the  selection  of  materials  in  writing  is 
always  the  development  of  the  individual  child.  Chil- 
dren should  use  materials  which  they  are  able  to  use 
without  strain. 

b.  For  the  State-adopted  basal  texts  in  handwriting  see 
the  list  by  grades  in  the  teacher's  register.  A  copy  of 
the  basal  writing  book  should  be  available  for  pupil 
reference.  Teachers'  manuals,  giving  detailed  informa- 
tion on  how  to  teach  handwriting,  may  be  secured  from 
the  publishers  of  the  North  Carolina  free  basal  texts  in 
writing. 
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c.  Paper  and  pencils  for  the  primary  grades,  and  paper, 
pencils  and  pens  and  ink  for  other  grades  may  be  se- 
cured from  dealers  as  listed  on  the  State  Contract  by 
the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract.  (See  copy  of 
these  Contract  Certifications  in  the  office  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.)  A  good  quality  of  paper,  pencils, 
pens  and  ink  best  suited  to  the  accomplishment  of  good 
work  should  be  selected.  Only  the  best  equipment 
should  be  provided,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

d.  Writing  scales  for  measuring  abilities  and  progress, 
and  printed  charts  showing  the  capital  and  small  letters 
and  figures  from  1  to  9  plus  0,  in  both  manuscript  and 
cursive  writing  should  be  provided  each  classroom. 
They  may  be  purchased  from  the  publishers  of  State- 
adopted  writing  books.  (See  the  school  register  for 
text-book  lists.) 

e.  Blackboards  for  instruction  and  practice,  and  bulletin 
boards  for  display  and  exhibits  of  handwriting  samples 
and  for  introducing  improved  supplies  and  materials 
should  be  provided  for  each  classroom. 

f.  Tables  or  desks,  which  are  the  correct  size  for  the  child 
and  with  a  top  large  enough  to  allow  the  child  room  to 
maintain  the  proper  writing  position,  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

g.  A  good  quality  of  dustless  white  blackboard  chalk, 
erasers,  and  a  supply  of  thumb  tacks  for  the  bulletin 
boards  are  essential  supplies  for  use  in  the  handwriting 
course. 

h.  It  is  important — first,  to  select  well  the  materials  and 
equipment ;  second,  to  see  that  each  pupil  is  supplied ; 
third,  to  plan  to  use  the  materials  and  equipment  maxi- 
mally as  needed  to  attain  the  objectives  set  up;  and 
fourth,  to  guide  pupils  in  taking  proper  care  of  mate- 
rials and  equipment  at  all  times. 

i.  Fountain  pens  and  typewriters  may  not  take  the  place 
of  the  regular  standard  writing  pencils  and  pens  in 
regular  instruction  in  handwriting;  but,  when  grade 
norms  are  reached,  the  use  of  good  fountain  pens  in 
regular  written  work  should  be  encouraged  in  the  upper 
grammar  grades  and  high  school. 

5.    Deficiencies  in  Handwriting. 

a.  Very  few  children  have  difficulty  in  learning  to  write. 
If  disabilities  show  up  they  can  usually  be  traced  to  two 
causes :  deficiencies  in  physical  or  mental  condition  of 
the  pupil  or  ineffective  methods  of  instruction.  A  study 
of  these  causes  may  reveal  the  best  approaches  to 
remedial  work. 
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b.  Some  of  the  symptoms  of  physical  and  mental  deficien- 
cies in  connection  with  learning  to  write  are: 

(1)  Defective  vision. 

(2)  Difficulty  in  holding  visual  impressions. 

(3)  Deformities  or  crippled  condition. 

(4)  Lack  of  interest  in  learning  motor  and  language 
skills. 

(5)  Dislike  for  practice. 

(6)  Lack  of  stability  of  temperament — nighty  or 
nervous. 

c.  Also,  disabilities  develop  when  the  instruction  is  char- 
acterized by  the  following: 

(1)  Beginning  formal  work  too  early. 

(2)  Lack  of  supervision  following  correct  instruction. 

(3)  Lack  of  consistent  and  regular  practice  (or  practice 
of  error) . 

(4)  Incorrect  position;  use  of  inappropriate  materials. 

(5)  Forced  instruction  before  pupils  are  ready  for  it. 

(6)  Lack  of  adjustment  or  adaptation  of  standards  on 
each  grade  level  and  expecting  too  high  standards 
in  early  grades. 

When  diagnosing  the  pupil's  handwriting,  the  teacher 
will  find  evidences  of  these  deficiencies  in :  irregularity 
or  incorrect  letter  formation,  poor  slant,  alignment  and 
spacing,  and  lack  of  proper  speed  in  writing. 

6.  Remedial  Work. 

These  evidences  provide  the  basis  for  remedial  work. 
The  time  required  will  depend  upon  previously  formed 
habits.  It  is  far  better  to  spend  more  time  in  helping  the 
child  in  the  primary  school  get  correct  letter  formation 
than  to  have  to  spend  much  time  in  practice  of  a  remedial 
nature  in  the  upper  grades.  However,  when  necessary 
remedial  instruction  should  be  given  if  the  pupil: 

a.  Writes  illegibly. 

b.  Writes  too  slowly. 

c.  Needs  help  in  letter  formation. 

d.  Needs  help  in  proper  attitudes  and  understandings  of 
the  importance  of  handwriting. 

The  remedial  work  planned  should  be  on  one  deficiency 
at  a  time  whether  it  has  to  do  with  position,  legibility  or 
speed  in  writing. 

7.  Uniformity  in  Style  and  Form  and  Suggestions  for 
Time  Allotment. 

a.    Pupils  are  sometimes  handicapped  in  their  progress  in 
handwriting  in  transferring  from  one  school  to  another 
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where  different  styles  and  forms  are  used  in  writing, 
and  also  in  transferring  from  one  classroom  to  another 
in  the  same  school.  If  the  pupil  is  found  to  be  in  such  a 
situation  then  his  problem  should  be  recognized  and 
consideration  given  to  his  efforts  to  adjust  to  the  situa- 
tion. 

b.  It  is  best  to  include  in  the  daily  schedule  a  definite 
amount  of  time  per  week  to  be  given  to  instruction  in 
handwriting  as  it  should  not  be  left  to  develop  inci- 
dentally. Some  authorities  give  evidence  that  60  or  75 
minutes  per  week  are  needed  and  others  have  proven 
that  15  or  20  minute  periods  three  times  a  week  should 
be  sufficient.  All  depends  upon  how  the  time  is  spent, 
what  is  accomplished,  what  other  opportunities  the 
pupil  has  for  improving  his  handwriting,  and  the  status 
of  his  accomplishments  in  writing  in  relation  to  his 
progress  in  other  school  subjects. 

D.     The  Work  Program. 

1.  General  Objectives. 

a.  To  guide  the  writing  experiences  of  the  pupil  so  that 
they  will  contribute  to  his  total  growth. 

b.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  handwriting  as  a  means 
of  communication. 

c.  To  help  the  pupil  acquire  a  reasonable  speed  and  a 
degree  of  legibility  that  makes  possible  rapid  and  ef- 
fective reading  of  the  material  written. 

d.  To  make  the  pupil  critical  of  his  handwriting  and  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  self-diagnosis  and  self-direction 
toward  improving  his  own  writing. 

e.  To  develop  a  "handwriting  consciousness,"  or  the  desire 
to  write  well. 

f .  To  develop  correct  posture  and  the  proper  use  of  writing 
tools. 

2.  Methods  and  Procedures. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  duplicate  here  the  suggestions  and 
definite  directions  for  the  teaching  of  handwriting  found 
in  the  manuals  or  teacher's  guides  furnished  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  State-adopted  writing  texts.  The  teacher 
should  know  and  follow  closely  the  manuals  for  the  partic- 
ular grade  she  is  teaching.  She  should  teach  in  terms  of 
the  difficulties  revealed  in  diagnosis  and  see  that  all  the 
writing  of  all  the  pupils  in  her  class  is  done  under  condi- 
tions favorable  for  growth.  This  often  means  a  change  in 
seating  and  lighting,  and  sometimes  new  pencils,  paper  or 
pens. 
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To  fit  into  the  curriculum,  the  plan  of  instruction  should 
be  such  as  will  challenge  each  child  to  attack  his  own 
problem  intelligently  during  the  handwriting  period  and 
apply  the  skill  acquired  during  that  period  to  all  written 
work.  In  all  school  subjects  where  writing  is  used,  definite 
instruction  in  writing  should  be  given  as  needs  arise  and 
drills  arranged  later  as  needed.  Direct  teaching  and  prac- 
tice are  necessary  to  secure  good  writing. 

In  order  to  obtain  best  results  in  the  shortest  time  possi- 
ble a  periodic  diagnosis  should  be  made  of  each  child's 
difficulties.  Diagnostic  tests  should  be  given  early  in  the 
year  and  necessary  remedial  teaching  undertaken. 

A  standard  handwriting  chart  should  be  used  at  least 
once  a  month  to  determine  the  improvement  of  each  child. 
Pupils  may  make  their  own  standard  charts  by  selecting 
carefully  with  the  teacher  three  kinds  of  handwriting  and 
placing  these  on  a  chart  for  class  use.  The  specimens 
should  represent  excellent,  good,  and  poor  (or  unsatisfac- 
tory) work  done  by  the  class. 

A  sample  of  the  handwriting  of  each  pupil  who  has  need 
for  additional  practice  in  the  skill  should  be  collected 
monthly.  These  should  be  put  into  individual  booklets  or 
folders  as  the  pupil's  progress  record  and  as  a  means  for 
diagnosing  difficulties.  These  should  show  individual  and 
steady  progress  in  quality  and  variety  of  writing. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  improvement  of  hand- 
writing through  pupil  and  teacher  analysis  of  samples  of 
handwriting  at  the  beginning  of  school  and  at  intervals 
during  the  year  was  observed  in  the  seventh  grade  of  a 
public  school.  Each  pupil  was  keenly  interested  in  his  own 
progress  and  that  of  the  class  toward  the  achievement  of 
seventh  grade  standards  in  writing.  The  plan  developed  in 
this  grade  was  shared  with  other  grade  groups  through 
explanations  of  exhibits  of  samples  of  writing  showing 
steps  in  progress  toward  the  goals  set  up  by  the  seventh 
grade. 

Emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  arrangement  of  written 
work.  Acceptable  forms  should  be  taught  and  adhered  to 
as  standards.  Some  of  this  is  suggested  in  the  outline  for 
oral  and  written  expression.  Acceptable  forms  should  be 
adhered  to  in  all  courses  in  the  elementary  school  and  the 
high  school.     Example:     arithmetic  work  should  not  be 
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crowded  and  should  be  arranged  neatly  so  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  operation  performed  and  results  obtained. 
It  should  also  be  attractive  in  appearance. 

The  teaching  of  numerals  should  be  carefully  done  in  each 
grade.  Arrangement  and  size  of  figures  is  important,  giv- 
ing attention  to  spacing  and  uniformity.  Teach  uses  of 
figures  in  poster  making,  bookkeeping,  writing  checks,  and 
other  frequently  needed  usages. 

Writing  interests  and  activities  if  carefully  selected  from 
the  child's  experiences  will  stimulate  a  desire  to  write. 
Opportunities  for  writing  which  are  interesting  and  for 
which  the  child  feels  a  need  should  be  provided.  A  rich 
classroom  program  of  living  suggests  many  writing  in- 
terests and  activities,  such  as  writing  their  own  names, 
learning  to  write  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  writing 
birthdays  and  names  of  holidays,  making  Christmas  cards, 
making  picture  dictionaries,  writing  notes  and  letters  of 
various  kinds,  keeping  notes  on  school  work,  writing 
stories,  compositions  and  descriptions,  writing  poetry,  pre- 
paring outlines,  maps,  and  charts,  writing  menus,  making 
signs,  advertisements  and  labels. 

Special  units  of  instruction  in  handwriting  may  grow  out 
of  these  interests.  Example:  In  writing  poetry  a  very 
definite  style  of  writing  as  to  spacing  on  paper,  punctuation, 
use  of  capitals,  sentence  arrangement,  etc.,  must  be  learned 
and  observed.  In  planning  for  a  school  fair  there  will  be 
need  for  making  posters  which  call  for  special  spacing  and 
lettering. 

The  periods  for  group  instruction  in  handwriting  and  for 
the  individual  practice  to  follow  should  be  scheduled  at  a 
time  following  quiet  activities  or  preceding  vigorous  play  or 
exercise  but  never  following  these. 

The  writing  books  serve  as  models  or  guides  and  afford 
the  child  one  means  of  helping  himself.  Through  the  use 
of  the  text  the  child  has  a  means  of  checking  his  own  work 
and  practicing  individually  on  his  own  problems. 

Outline  by  Years — One  Through  Six  and  Suggestions  for 
Continued  Practice  Beyond  Those  Years. 

FIRST  YEAR 
Note:    Refer  to  p.  47-48  of  Publication  No.  235,  A  Sug- 
gested Twelve  Year  Program,  for  a  review  of  the 
four  paragraphs  on  Handwriting  for  the  first-year 
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pupil  which  present  basic  principles  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  detailed  outline  of  work  given 
below.) 

a.  Readiness. — There  should  be  a  period  of  building  readi- 
ness for  writing  similar  to  the  period  of  building  readi- 
ness for  reading.  Two  forms  of  readiness  should  be 
considered — motor  coordination,  and  understanding  by 
the  child  of  how  writing  serves  him. 

The  desire  to  write  is  present  with  most  children 
when  they  enter  school;  therefore,  the  teacher  should 
help  develop  the  child's  readiness  for  this  thing  he 
wishes  to  do.  It  is  not  necessary  to  set  up  drills  to 
develop  the  muscular  coordination  which  handwriting 
will  demand,  as  this  should  be  developed  through  the 
music  and  art  courses  in  rhythms,  games,  and  various 
types  of  handwork.  The  child  should  also  learn  the 
function  of  handwriting  through  many  activities,  such 
as  dictating  letters,  poems,  stories,  songs,  and  personal 
experiences  to  the  teacher  who  writes  them  in  the  form 
and  style  later  to  be  learned  by  the  child.  The  work  of 
developing  a  readiness  for  writing  should  be  done  grad- 
ually and  thoroughly,  for  not  all  beginners  in  school  are 
equally  ready  for  handwriting  instruction;  neither  do 
they  develop  readiness  at  equal  rates.  Enforced  prac- 
tice cannot  make  up  for  lack  of  either  maturity  or 
writing  readiness.  For  the  slow  or  immature  child,  an 
informal  and  gradual  approach  to  writing  instruction 
is  needed.  One  of  the  advantages  of  manuscript  writing 
is  that  it  makes  possible  the  earlier  use  of  writing  for 
slow  or  immature  children. 

b.  Advantages  of  Manuscript  Writing  in  the  First  Grade.- — ■ 
This  style  of  writing  is  well  adapted  to  the  young  child's 
motor  immaturity.  It  can  be  learned  with  less  nervous 
strain  and  less  physical  tension  than  can  cursive  writ- 
ing. For  this  reason,  manuscript  writing  is  becoming 
more  popular  and  is  recommended  for  use  in  the  first 
grade  of  the  public  school.  (See  also  p.  115  of  this 
bulletin.) 

c.  Individual  Needs. — Many  writing  problems  or  deficien- 
cies in  writing  which  appear  later  on  might  be  avoided 
if  definite  and  careful  consideration  were  given  to  indi- 
vidual needs  at  each  step  in  the  program  of  readiness 
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as  well  as  formal  instruction  in  handwriting.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  some  children  (if  not  forced)  do 
very  little  formal  writing  during  the  first  year  of  school 
as  they  are  busy  with  more  worthwhile  activities,  such 
as  the  speaking  and  reading  programs  which  should 
come  ahead  of  and  be  quite  well  established  before  much 
formal  instruction  in  writing  is  given.  However,  while 
some  first  year  pupils  have  comparatively  little  need 
for  writing,  it  should  not  be  delayed  too  long  as  the 
achievement  of  the  skill  helps  the  child  become  inde- 
pendent of  others. 

d.  Handivriting  Activities. — A  rich  classroom  program 
suggests  many  writing  activities.  Children  in  the  first 
year  of  school  have  many  needs  for  writing  common 
words  and  figures  in  simple  sentences.  Before  children 
attempt  to  write  numbers,  however,  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  use  the  digits  in  a  variety  of  situations 
dealing  with  real  things,  such  as  counting  tables,  milk 
bottles,  and  pennies  for  lunch. 

Suggestions  for  the  written  use  of  words  and  numbers 
are  given  below 

Child's  full  name.  Posters. 

Notes  to  parents.  Charts. 

"Thank  You"  notes.  Captions. 

Invitations.  Labels. 

Greeting  cards.  Notices. 

Announcements.  Records  of  birthdays  and  ages. 

Room  news.  Records  of  height  and  weight. 

e.  Suggested  Procedures  of  Special  Significance  for  First 
Year. 

Early  instruction  should  be  directly  under  the 
teacher's  guidance. 

Children  should  have  a  visual  impression  of  the  whole 
word  before  beginning  to  write.  They  will  attain  a 
higher  level  of  achievement  if  they  have  a  clear  mental 
image  of  the  correct  form. 

Easy  words,  phrases,  and  simple  sentences  should  be 
selected  for  writing.  (Come  to  school;  Thank  you; 
Come  to  P.  T.  A.) 

Names  present  problems.  Only  given  names  should 
be  written  at  first.     Children  will  need  individual  help 
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with  their  names.  Name  cards  are  useful  for  reference 
after  the  child  has  had  individual  guidance  from  the 
teacher.  Children  whose  names  are  similar  can  be 
helped  in  groups. 

At  first,  writing  should  be  from  models  (blackboard, 
charts,  individual  materials,  or  a  book),  not  from 
memory. 

Unsupervised  copying  should  occur  very  infrequently 
and  only  when  there  is  a  real  use  for  the  copied  material ; 
excessive  copying  should  be  discouraged. 

f.  Conditions  ivhich  Influence  Success  in  Learning  to 
Write. 

Pupils  are  more  apt  to  succeed  in  their  efforts  to  write 
if  they  are  properly  and  comfortably  seated.  Chairs  and 
tables  should  be  selected  to  fit  the  individual. 

Tables  should  have  smooth  surfaces,  and  adequate 
working  space  should  be  provided  for  each  child.  Tables 
should  be  placed  to  permit  proper  lighting  for  each  in- 
dividual. Provisions  may  need  to  be  made  for  special 
placement  of  the  tables  during  the  writing  lesson. 

If  possible,  lighting  should  be  provided  from  over  the 
child's  shoulder,  preferably  the  left. 

Good  posture  should  be  maintained  at  all  times. 

For  manuscript  writing,  paper  should  be  placed 
straight  in  front  of  the  pupil  and  vertical  strokes  be 
made  toward  the  body. 

The  pencil  or  large  black  crayon  should  be  held  loosely 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  should  rest  upon  the 
middle  finger,  and  should  not  be  held  too  close  to  the 
point.     (See  the  teachers  manual  for  other  suggestions.) 

g.  Letter.  Consult  the  handwriting  manuals  for  tech- 
niques in  making  manuscript  letter  forms.  Special 
attention  is  called  to  the  following : 

Make  each  stroke  of  a  letter  as  one  comes  to  it. 

Begin  all  letters  at  the  top. 

Use  only  straight  lines  and  circles  when  making 
letters. 

Make  all  capital  letters  two  spaces  high;  make  small 
letters  one  space  high. 

Make  figures  the  same  size  as  small  letters ;  make  all 
figures  rest  on  the  line  except  7  and  9  which  extend  a 
little  below  the  line. 
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h.  Materials.  Recommended  materials  for  manuscript 
writing  in  the  first  grade  include : 

Blackboard  and  large,  medium  soft  chalk. 

One-inch  ruled  newspaper,  size  9"  by  12",  and  regular 
ruled  newsaper  with  one  inch  and  lighter  one-half  inch 
lines.  Large  pencils  with  soft  lead.  (See  State  Con- 
tract Certification.) 

Selection  and  use  of  materials  will  depend  upon  the 
pupil's  maturity  and  progress,  and  upon  the  varying 
demands  of  classroom  writing  needs.  A  few  suggestions 
may  prove  helpful  to  teachers. 

The  blackboard  writing  is  the  easiest  for  the  young 
child  at  first. 

Very  immature  children  may  use  unruled  paper  and 
large  black  marking  crayons  at  first. 

Most  teachers  find  it  possible  to  begin  with  large 
pencils,  and  paper  ruled  with  inch  and  lighter  one- 
half  inch  lines. 

Large  strips  of  unprinted  newspaper  may  be  ruled 
for  making  signs,  labels,  and  posters. 

A  copy  of  the  writing  book  should  be  available  in 
the  room  for  pupil  reference. 

i.     Outcomes.     Children  completing  the  normal  first  year's 
work  in  handwriting  may  be  expected  to : 
Write  their  full  names  legibly. 
Show   increasing   skill   in   forming  letters   and   in 
writing  the  digits  correctly. 

Show  ability  to  write  large  enough  so  that  relaxed 
movement  is  possible. 

Understand  from  experience  that  writing  is  a  way 
of  communicating  with  others. 

SECOND  YEAR 
(Note:    Refer  to  p.   54  of  Publication   No.   235,  A  Sug- 
gested Twelve  Year  Program,  for  a  review  of  the 
five  objectives  for  Handwriting  for  the  Second- 
year  pupil  which  are  included  in  the  basic  princi- 
ples  for   developing   the    outline    of   work   given 
below.) 
a.    Readiness  for  the  work  of  the  second  year.     It  is  a  good 
idea  for  the  teacher  to  review  the  outline  for  First  Year 
before  beginning  the  work  of  the  second  year.    During 
the  first  few  weeks  of  school,  the  teacher  should  plan  for 
and  provide  many  situations  in  which  the  child  may  use 
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his  learnings  in  handwriting  and  on  a  first  year  level  of 
experience.  During  these  periods,  the  teacher  has  the 
opportunity  to  determine  the  beginning  point  in  the 
second  year  of  writing  for  the  individual  child.  Next 
steps  in  progress  should  include  plans  for  remedial  work 
necessary  to  prepare  the  child  for  success  in  the  hand- 
writing course  outlined  for  the  second  year.  It  is 
especially  important  at  this  point  to  build  on  what  the 
child  has  actually  achieved  in  handwriting  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  fit  the  child  to  a  formal  course  for  the 
second  year. 

b.  Manuscript  Writing.  Children  entering  the  second 
grade  should  be  able  to  use  manuscript  writing  as  a 
means  of  expression.  The  second  grade  teacher  should 
be  familiar  with  recommended  procedures  to  follow  in 
using  manuscript  writing,  should  be  able  to  write  it  well 
on  the  blackboard  and  on  charts,  and  should  be  prepared 
to  guide  the  children  in  their  continued  use  of  it.  (See 
outline  for  First  Year  for  definite  suggestions.) 

It  is  best  not  to  introduce  new  phases  of  writing  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  grade.  It  is  especially  im- 
portant that  the  child  should  not  be  presented  with 
another  form  of  handwriting  to  be  mastered  at  the  same 
time  that  formal  spelling  is  introduced.  For  this  reason 
cursive  writing  should  not  be  introduced  before  the 
second  half  of  the  year  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year.  The  child  should  learn  to  write  a  larger  number 
of  words  and  should  progress  in  his  ability  to  express 
his  thoughts  more  fluently  and  easily  in  writing.  The 
size  of  the  letters  in  manuscript  writing  should  not  be 
reduced  greatly,  since  in  the  transition  to  cursive  writ- 
ing the  child  needs  to  write  large  in  order  to  insure  good 
movement.  Manuscript  capitals  should  not  be  reduced 
to  less  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

There  is  no  reason  why  manuscript  writing  should  be 
dropped  after  cursive  has  been  introduced.  Children 
should  be  encouraged  to  continue  the  use  of  manuscript 
for  many  purposes,  such  as  captions,  posters,  greetings, 
booklets  and  placards.  In  fact,  cursive  may  be  con- 
sidered as  another  writing  skill  rather  than  a  new  skill 
which  replaces  manuscript  writing.  Both  forms  are  al- 
ways useful  and  should  be  retained. 
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The  Change  to  Cursive  Writing.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  change  to  cursive  writing  be  made  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  grade  or  the  first  part  of  the  third 
grade  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  advantage  of  manuscript  writing  in  helping 
children  learn  to  read  is  believed  to  extend  into  the 
second  year. 

Manuscript  writing  should  be  used  long  enough  for 
the  child  to  gain  some  fluency  in  its  use. 

The  transition  should  be  postponed  until  the  child 
is  mature  enough  to  learn  cursive  writing  easily. 

The  change  should  be  made  before  the  habit  of 
manuscript  writing  becomes  so  firmly  fixed  that  the 
transition  is  difficult ;  but  not  too  early,  as  he  may  lose 
the  use  of  this  skill  unless  he  has  had  sufficient  prac- 
tice in  its  use. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  Cursive  Writing.  Most  chil- 
dren in  the  last  half  of  the  second  grade  or  the  first  half 
of  the  third  grade  find  it  easy  to  make  the  transition 
from  manuscript  to  cursive  writing.  A  factor  which 
facilitates  the  transition  is  the  child's  own  desire  to 
learn  cursive,  because  he  realizes  that  it  is  the  style  of 
writing  used  by  most  adults.  Do  not  rush  the  pupil  into 
cursive  writing;  the  change  should  come  naturally  for 
most  children. 

Some  suggestions  are  given  below  for  guidance  in 
making  the  change : 

Before  cursive  writing  is  introduced,  demonstrate 
the  close  relation  that  exists  between  the  manuscript 
and  the  cursive  alphabets.  Cursive  writing  consists 
of  certain  basic  strokes,  already  learned  in  manuscript 
writing,  with  loops  and  curves  added. 

Provide  practice  in  reading  cursive  writing  before 
having  the  child  attempt  writing  it.  This  can  be  done 
by  the  teacher's  use  of  the  blackboard  for  messages, 
directions,  lists,  and  plans. 

When  introducing  the  writing  of  cursive  forms, 
start  with  simple  words  that  are  easy  to  write,  such 
as  in,  it,  can,  hill,  and  hand.  In  these  words  it  is  easy 
for  the  child  to  see  the  connecting  strokes  that  are 
added  in  the  cursive  forms. 

The  teacher  may  first  write  a  word  in  manuscript 
form,  and  then  add  dotted  connecting  strokes  to  show 
that  the  cursive  form  of  the  word  is  continuous  and 
not  written  one  letter  at  a  time. 

Show  the  children  that  in  cursive  writing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  paper  is  changed  to  make  the  letters  slant. 
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Show  pupils  that  if  they  make  all  down  strokes 
toward  the  center  of  the  body,  all  down  strokes  will  be 
leaning  in  the  same  direction.  Children  may  practice 
some  long  and  some  short  strokes,  bringing  them 
down  toward  the  center  of  the  body.  This  will  help 
them  to  understand  what  slant  is. 

The  forms  of  a  few  of  the  letters  in  cursive  writing, 
especially  b,  e,  f,  k,  r,  s,  z  are  new  to  the  child.  In 
making  the  transition  from  manuscript  writing, 
these  letters  should  be  first  written  on  the  blackboard 
in  short,  cursive  words,  such  as  by,  eat,  fan,  kite, 
run,  saw  or  zoo.  Then  the  child  should  practice  on 
these  letters  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  form. 

The  retraces  should  be  made  carefully  in  the  letters, 
b,  r,  s,  v,  and  w. 

The  child  should  be  taught  the  relative  heights  of 
letters  d,  k,  t  when  used  in  words. 

As  the  children  write  words  and  sentences,  they 
will  see  that  the  pencil  is  not  lifted  from  the  paper 
from  the  start  to  the  finish  of  the  word,  and  will  ob- 
serve the  continuous  movement  of  the  hand  across  the 
page.  Attention  should  be  called  to  dotting  i's  and 
crossing  t's  after  the  word  is  finished. 

After  simple  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  have 
been  written  successfully,  teach  the  children  to  write 
their  names  in  cursive  form.  This  may  be  done  by 
working  with  children  individually  at  the  blackboard, 
writing  each  child's  name  for  him  to  copy.  Individual 
name  cards  should  be  provided  for  each  child  to  use 
as  long  as  needed. 

The  time  required  for  children  to  make  the  transi- 
tion from  manuscript  to  cursive  writing  will  vary 
according  to  their  level  of  development.  Pupils  may 
continue  to  use  the  manuscript  forms  in  their  general 
writing  while  they  are  learning  the  cursive  forms  of 
the  letters.    This  may  be  especially  helpful  in  spelling. 

Samples  of  the  children's  handwriting  should  be 
taken  at  intervals  so  that  they  may  appreciate  their 
own  progress. 

e.  Conditions  Affecting  Progress  in  Handwriting.  It  is 
important  that  good  physical  conditions  be  given  con- 
sideration in  all  writing  activities.  See  suggestions  for 
the  First  Year  for  they  are  also  appropriate  here.  Also 
consult  the  teacher's  manual  for  suggestions  on  cursive 
writing,  a  few  of  which  are  listed  here : 

(1)  The  paper  should  be  placed  in  a  slanting  position  so 
that  the  lower  left  hand  corner  points  towards  the 
center  of  the  body. 
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(2)  The  paper  should  be  held  at  the  upper  left  hand 
corner. 

(3)  The  left  hand  should  be  used  in  moving  the  paper 
sideways  as  the  writer  progresses  across  the  page, 
and  in  moving  the  paper  upward  as  he  writes  down 
the  page. 

(4)  The  elbows  should  extend  slightly  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  desk. 

(5)  The  weight  of -the  arm  should  be  on  the  muscle  near 
the  elbow.  The  third  and  fourth  fingers  should  be 
curved  inward  and  should  act  as  supports  for  the 
hand.  This  position  helps  to  produce  a  gliding 
movement  which  aids  correct  letter  formation. 
(Writing  for  beginners  is  not  exclusively  arm  move- 
ment, but  a  combination  of  finger  and  arm  move- 
ment. As  much  as  possible,  however,  free  move- 
ment should  be  encouraged.) 

f.  Materials.     Recommended    materials    for    the    second 
grade  include: 

Blackboard  and  large  white  chalk.  Large  light  yellow 
chalk  of  the  type  used  in  sight-saving  classes  is  es- 
pecially desirable  for  use  by  the  teacher. 

Paper.  Three-fourths-inch  ruled  newsprint,  size  9"  by 
12",  regular  ruled  news  with  three-fourths-inch  and 
lighter  three-eighth  inch  lines,  size  9"  by  12". 

Pencils.  For  manuscript  writing,  use  pencil  with 
large  soft  lead  (First  Grade  Writing  Pencil)  ;  after 
cursive  writing  is  introduced,  use  Second  Grade  Writing 
Pencil.     (See  State  Contract  Certification.) 

Compendium.  Copies  of  the  writing  book  should  be 
available  in  each  classroom  for  teacher  and  pupil 
reference. 

g.  Outcomes.     Children   completing  the   second   year   of 
handwriting  may  be  expected  to : 

(1)  Show  improvement  in  manuscript  writing  with 
respect  to  margins,  spacing,  and  form. 

(2)  Give  evidence  of  a  growing  interest  in  the  change 
from  manuscript  to  cursive  writing. 

(3)  Use  writing  to  serve  his  increasing  needs  and  pur- 
poses. 

(4)  Write  as  needed  all  letters  and  numbers  correctly 
with  increasing  ease  of  movement. 

(5)  Have  the  habit  of  neatness  and  good  appearance  in 
all  written  work. 
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THIRD  YEAR 

(Note:  Refer  to  page  59  of  Publication  No.  235,  A  Sug- 
gested Twelve  Year  Program,  for  a  review  of  the 
two  paragraphs  on  Handwriting  for  the  Third 
Year  pupil  which  present  basic  principles  for  the 
development  of  the  detailed  outline  of  work  given 
below.) 

a.  Readiness.  As  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  work, 
a  readiness  for  handwriting  should  be  given  considera- 
tion before  beginning  the  formal  program  of  instruction 
outlined  for  the  third  year.  There  should  be  a  thorough 
review  of  work  accomplished  in  the  first  and  second 
years,  strengthening  weak  places,  through  a  definite 
remedial  program  as  needed,  in  position,  ease  of  move- 
ment, legibility,  speed,  use  and  care  of  writing  ma- 
terials, neatness  and  appearance  of  all  written  work,  and 
the  writing  in  manuscript  style  of  all  letters  (both 
capital  and  small),  and  numbers  used  in  written  work. 
Much  of  the  time  and  effort  of  the  pupils  will  be  saved 
by  establishing  thoroughly  the  practices  outlined  for  the 
first  and  second  years.  It  is  further  suggested  that  the 
specially  selected  pencils  and  paper  for  the  second  year 
be  used  during  this  readiness  period  and  the  materials 
and  equipment  for  the  third  year  program  be  used  when 
the  pupil  is  ready  for  the  third  year  work. 

During  this  readiness  period  the  teacher  should  learn 
through  observation  of  writing  activities  whether  or  not 
the  pupil  has  developed  sufficiently  in  skills,  interests, 
practices  and  attitudes  to  take  up  next  steps  in  the 
writing  program.  This  approach  to  the  third  year's 
work  will  more  nearly  insure  success  for  the  individual 
pupil. 

In  regard  to  each  pupil's  writing  abilities,  the  teacher 
might  find  it  profitable  to  have  the  following  questions 
in  mind  as  she  studies  the  situations : 

Does  the  pupil  show — 

Motor  coordination  which  handwriting  demands. 

An  understanding  of  writing  as  an  aid  in  expressing 
his  thoughts  to  others. 

Ability  to  write  correctly  the  capital  and  small  let- 
ters used  in  words  written  and  also  all  numbers 
called  for  in  written  work. 
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Some  responsibility  for  writing  under  proper  con- 
ditions. 

An    interest    in    making    daily    improvement    in 
writing. 

b.  Suggested  Procedures.  Following  manuscript  writing, 
cursive  writing  should  be  introduced  as  another  way  to 
write.  However,  since  the  child  at  this  time  has  prob- 
ably had  only  a  limited  experience  in  cursive  writing,  the 
emphasis  should  be  on  the  teaching  of  this  form  of 
writing.  In  this  year  the  pupil  should  complete  the 
transition  from  manuscript  to  cursive  writing,  although 
he  may  continue  to  use  manuscript  when  occasion 
demands. 

Manuscript  writing  will  continue  to  serve  many  pur- 
poses. These  include  writing  charts,  book  lists,  plac- 
ards for  pictures,  labels  on  articles  in  exhibits,  greeting 
cards,  and  posters.  The  teacher  should  refer  to  the  first 
grade  discussion  of  the  topic  for  techniques,  procedures, 
and  to  the  outline  for  the  second  year  for  recommenda- 
tions equally  appropriate  at  the  third  year  level. 

Writing  should  continue  to  be  functional.  Any  written 
work  motivated  by  class  activities  may  be  done  during 
the  writing  period.  This  work  may  be  that  of  the 
individual  pupil  or  it  may  be  directed  group  effort. 
Definite  writing  periods  should  be  planned  with  a  view 
to  the  development  of  fluency  and  ease  in  cursive  writ- 
ing. The  teacher  may  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
cursive  writing  program  at  the  third  year  level  by  fol- 
lowing the  suggestions  given  below : 

(1)  Increase  the  number  of  situations  which  require 
cursive  writing,  such  as  reports,  letters,  stories,  and 
records. 

(2)  Encourage  the  child  to  check  his  written  work  for 
formation  of  letters  and  for  appearance  of  paper  by 
evaluating  his  writing  with  a  model  (such  as  the 
writing  book  for  the  grade)  or  writing  scale.  The 
child  will  see  his  own  needs  as  he  learns  to  appre- 
ciate good  writing. 

(3)  Help  children  formulate  standards  for  good  writing, 
such  as  good  letter  formation,  uniform  spacing, 
size  and  slant,  and  reasonable  speed. 

(4)  Help  the  child  use  these  standards  as  a  guide  in 
diagnosing  difficulties,  and  in  planning  for  practice. 
Following  this,  the  child  should  again  .check  his 
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written  work  by  comparing  it  with  a  model  or  scale, 
and  should  make  a  note  of  his  progress  or  lack  of  it. 

(5)  Provide  special  practice,  based  on  the  group  needs 
for  certain  phases  of  writing,  such  as  the  formation 
of  letters  (capitals  and  small  letters)  and  more  even 
spacing. 

(6)  Keep  samples  of  the  child's  handwriting  taken  at 
intervals  in  order  that  he  may  check  his  own  pro- 
gress. 

(7)  Instruction  and  practice  should  be  kept  very  simple. 
The  teacher  should  be  satisfied  with  slow  progress 
rather  than  confuse  and  discourage  the  child  by 
requiring  too  much.  It  is  best  to  require  little, 
make  steady  and  continuous  progress,  and  to  in- 
crease the  interest  and  responsibility  of  the  child  in 
regard  to  his  mastery  of  handwriting  skills. 

For  further  teaching  suggestions  see  the  handwriting 
manual  for  this  grade. 

c.  Materials. 

(1)  Paper,  pencils  and  blackboard  chalk  recommended 
for  the  second  grade  to  be  used  in  reviewing  the 
second  year  program  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
school. 

(2)  Paper — newsprint,  size  8"  by  IOI/2",  with  not  less 
than  three-eighths  inch  ruled  lines. 

(3)  Paper,  white,  size  8"  by  10i/->",  good  quality,  with 
not  less  than  three-eighths  inch  ruled  lines. 

(4)  Pencil  for  third  grade.  (See  Contract  Certification 
for  pencils.) 

(5)  Handwriting  book  for  grade  three  should  be  avail- 
able in  the  room  for  reference. 

d.  Outcomes.     A  pupil  completing  the  third  year's  work  in 
handwriting  normally  may  be  expected  to : 

(1)  Use  both  manuscript  and  cursive  writing  to  serve 
his  needs  and  purposes,  with  emphasis  on  cursive 
for  general  needs  and  manuscript  as  a  supple- 
mentary tool. 

(2)  Write  well  his  own  name  and  address  in  cursive 
writing. 

(3)  Recognize  standards  of  good  writing,  such  as  for- 
mation and  proportion  of  letters,  uniform  size,  slant, 
spacing,  and  speed. 

(4)  Show  increasing  skill  by  maintaining  healthful 
position,  writing  with  ease  of  movement,  and  form- 
ing letters  correctly. 

(5)  Criticize  constructively  his  own  work  and  make  an 
effort  to  overcome  his  difficulties. 
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FOURTH  YEAR 

Review  the  work  of  the  first  three  years  and  give  attention  to 
remedial  work  if  necessary.  (See  p.  118  for  suggestions  on 
remedial  work.)  Continue  to  encourage  practical  uses  of  manu- 
script writing.  Provide  increased  writing  opportunity.  All 
writing  should  be  closely  supervised  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
standard  and  to  avoid  the  development  of  habits  of  carelessness. 

Usually  at  this  time,  it  is  helpful  to  give  more  practice  in  the 
reading  of  cursive  writing  for  the  effect  the  experience  has  on  the 
improvement  of  legibility,  arrangement,  and  style.  All  letter 
formation  should  be  correct  and  more  rapid  writing  required, 
although  speed  should  not  be  forced  unnaturally  at  the  expense 
of  quality  in  writing.  The  teacher  should  help  each  child  to 
develop  further  the  ability  to  write  easily,  legibly,  and  rapidly 
enough  to  meet  his  present  needs  and  requirements.  Special 
drill  should  also  be  given  to  any  who  have  difficulties  in  any  phase 
of  the  work. 

The  Use  of  Pen  and  Ink.  The  use  of  pen  and  ink  may  be 
started  in  the  fourth  grade.  Some  genuine  need  for  pen-written 
material  should  provide  the  occasion.  If  the  children  have  not 
had  a  year  of  cursive  writing  before  entering  the  fourth  grade, 
they  may  need  to  spend  most  of  this  year  in  developing  fluency 
and  ease  in  cursive  writing  with  pencil  before  pen  and  ink  are 
used.  The  teacher  will  have  to  decide  when  a  pupil  is  ready  for 
the  use  of  pen  and  ink.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  neglected  from 
the  fourth  grade  on  whenever  there  is  a  group  ready  to  begin  the 
use  of  this  material.  Special  instruction  on  the  care  of  the  pen 
should  precede  the  use  of  ink. 

The  pen  holder  should  be  wood  light  in  weight,  and  shaped  for 
holding.  The  pens — steel,  good  quality,  coarse  pointed  pen,  light 
weight.  Ink — smooth  flowing  fluid,  blue  or  blue-black.  (See 
Contract  Certifications  448  and  450.) 

Standard,  uniform-size,  and  ruled  practice  paper  for  pencil,  and 
standard,  uniform  size,  and  ruled  practice  paper  for  ink,  should 
be  provided. 

The  size  of  the  handwriting  should  be  reduced  to  the  standard 
for  this  grade — capital  letters  one  space  and  the  small  letter  one- 
half  space  for  both  cursive  and  manuscript  writing.  Handwriting 
books  should  be  available  for  teacher  and  pupil  reference. 

For  further  teaching  suggestions  and  for  grade  standards  or 
outcomes  the  teacher  should  consult  the  handwriting  manual  for 
this  grade. 
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FIFTH  YEAR 

(Note:    The  four  statements  found  on  pages  68  and  69  of 
Publication  235,  A  Suggested  Twelve  Year  Pro- 
gram, are  the  basic  principles  for  developing  the 
handwriting  program  in  the  fifth  grade.     Study 
these  statements  in  relation  to  the  outline  of  work 
for  the  first  four  years  and  then  plan  the  next 
steps  in  progress  for  the  fifth  year  pupil.) 
Provide  opportunities  in  writing  which  will  reveal  the  real 
achievements  of  the  pupil  and  which  may  also  show  deficiencies 
to  be  given  attention.     Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  further 
learning  in  all  skills  previously  introduced.     Pupils  should  show 
increased  ability  to  diagnose  individual  difficulties,  using  a  diag- 
nostic chart  independently,  and  to  write  with  ink,  standard  speed 
and  quality  as  measured  by  a  handwriting  scale.     Handwriting 
books  for  teacher  and  pupil  reference  and  a  teacher's  manual 
should  be  available  for  use. 

At  frequent  intervals,  once  every  month  or  six  weeks,  pupils 
should  be  given  informal  tests  in  writing  with  ink.  The  material 
to  be  used  in  a  writing  test  should  be  familiar  in  content.  Pupils 
who  have  met  or  surpassed  the  standard  for  the  grade  (See 
Teachers  Manual)  may  be  excused  from  further  drill  in  hand- 
writing as  long  as  the  proper  standards  are  maintained  in  all 
written  work. 

Those  who  have  mastered  the  skill  of  handwriting  may 
profitably : 

a.  Work  on  other  skills  not  mastered. 

b.  Read  more  widely  for  enrichment  of  another  subject  or 
a  unit  of  work. 

c.  Write  creatively  (diary,  letters,  stories,  poems). 

d.  Make  booklets,  anthologies,  etc. 

e.  Read  for  pleasure  in  classroom  or  library. 

f.  Work  at  quiet  construction,  painting,  map  making,  etc. 

g.  Arrange  exhibits. 

h.  Prepare  written  outlines  or  reports  for  use  in  other  class 
periods. 

The  following  scales  and  tests  will  aid  in  determining  pupil 
progress  in  rate  and  quality  for  each  grade  level : 

Conrad,  Edith  U.  Manuscript  Writing  Standard.  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Freeman,  Frank  N.  Manuscript  Measuring  Scales,  One 
and  Two.    Zaner-Bloser  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Freeman,  Frank  N.  Scientific  Handioriting  Measuring 
Scales  by  Grades.    Zaner-Bloser  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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SIXTH  YEAR 

Review  the  work  outlined  for  grades  four  and  five  and  provide 
opportunities  to  write  which  will  aid  in  determining  the  status 
of  the  individual  pupil's  handwriting,  both  for  the  pupil  and  the 
teacher.  Together  they  should  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
individual  pupil  through:  first,  a  remedial  program  designed  to 
fill  in  any  gaps  in  previous  instruction  or  achievement;  and 
second,  experiences  in  handwriting  involving  a  wide  range  of 
usages  in  written  expression  and  including  such  practice  as 
needed  to  attain  standards  of  writing  for  the  sixth  grade.  This 
program  of  instruction  and  practice  should  continue  throughout 
the  year  for  pupils  who  show  in  their  daily  written  work  defi- 
ciencies in  any  phase  of  handwriting,  including  posture,  position, 
legibility,  speed,  style,  forms,  and  especially  attitudes,  interests 
and  appreciations. 

(Note:  On  page  73  of  Publication  235,  A  Suggested 
Twelve-Year  Program,  there  is  an  outline  of  abili- 
ties which  are  to  be  developed  in  the  sixth  year. 
These  may  be  regarded  as  guiding  principles  for 
the  work  of  the  sixth  year  and  because  of  their 
importance  are  repeated.) 

a.  Guiding  Principles  in  the  development  of  the  program 
for  the  sixth  year  are  suggested  as  follows : 

(1)  To  recognize  the  importance  of  legible  writing  in  all 
school  work,  in  social  life,  and  in  the  business  world. 

(2)  To  acquire  an  attitude  of  self-criticism  of  all  written 
work. 

(3)  To  meet  the  standard  of  writing  set  up  for  the  sixth 
year. 

b.  Suggested  Procedures.  Plan  for  definite  handwriting 
periods  of  instruction,  and  practice  for  those  who  need 
it  to  be  conducted  as  often  during  each  week  as  will  be 
necessary  to  attain  or  maintain  standards  for  the  grade 
in  both  cursive  and  manuscript  writing  with  pencil  and 
with  pen  and  ink.  Follow  closely  the  handwriting  book 
and  the  teacher's  manual  for  the  sixth  year.  Practice 
should  carry  over  into  any  form  of  writing  experience 
required  in  other  subjects,  such  as  outlines  or  note- 
taking,  arithmetic  work,  letter-writing,  compositions, 
map-making,  programs,  and  poster  work,  etc. 

Provide  tests  at  intervals  and  excuse  satisfactory 
writers  from  drill  periods  and  give  poor  writers  more 
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guidance.  Continue  to  study  carefully  any  signs  of 
disability  or  breakdown,  or  continuance  of  immature 
writing  habits ;  and  strengthen  instruction  by  remedial 
work  when  necessary. 

Keep  the  supply  of  materials  paper,  pencils,  pens  and 
ink,  up  to  standard  both  in  quality  and  quantity  and 
continue  to  develop  proper  habits  in  the  use  and  care  of 
the  handwriting  materials. 

c.    Outcomes.     At  the  close  of  the  sixth  year,  pupils  com- 
pleting the  program  of  handwriting  may  be  expected  to : 

(1)  Meet  all  general  writing  needs. 

(2)  Recognize  the  value  of  good  writing  in  social  life 
and  special  vocations. 

(3)  Use  a  standard  of  writing  acceptable  for  general 
use.     (Measure  by  Handwriting  Scale.) 

(4)  Show  an  eagerness  to  do  his  best  writing  at  all 
times  and  a  definite  interest  in  making  improve- 
ments. 

YEARS  BEYOND  THE  SIXTH 

If  this  outline  is  closely  followed  in  the  first  six  years,  it  is 
expected  that  sufficient  skill  in  writing  will  be  developed  to  enable 
the  pupils  to  meet  the  required  demands  of  everyday  life  in 
writing.  The  quality  of  the  daily  written  work,  and  the  results 
of  tests  given  at  intervals  should  decide  the  program  to  be  fol- 
lowed above  the  sixth  grade.  All  pupils  who  fall  below  the 
accepted  standard  on  their  tests,  or  pupils  who  do  not  write  their 
daily  work  as  well  as  the  accepted  standard,  should  be  required  to 
take  remedial  writing.  Pupils  who  write  as  well  as  the  accepted 
standard  for  the  grade  should  be  expected  to  maintain  this 
standard.  Material  for  practice  should  be  selected  by  the  teacher 
from  the  daily  activities  of  the  school.  Pupils  completing  the 
eighth  grade  should  be  able  to  write  legibly  and  without  tension 
between  seventy-five  and  one  hundred  letters  per  minute.  Use 
standards  scales  for  judging  the  quality  of  handwriting. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  writing  with  ink.  The 
writing  books  for  pupil  reference  and  the  manuals  for  the 
teachers'  use  should  be  available  in  every  classroom. 
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READING  AND  LITERATURE 

I.  Introduction 

Social  changes  of  recent  years  to  which  the  individual  must 
adjust  himself  demand  the  solution  of  many  personal  problems. 
If  a  person  is  to  meet  his  problems  wisely,  he  needs  wide  infor- 
mation, clear  understandings,  and  broad  in- 
Importance  of        sights.       Even     with     the     more     recently 
reading  for  developed  means  of  communication,  reading 

personal  and  still   furnishes   the   medium  through   which 

social  ad-  most    information    is    gained.      The    great 

justment.  amount  of  printed  material  available  today 

makes  it  imperative  that  every  one  be  able  to 
choose  his  reading  matter  wisely.  More  than  this,  one  must  be 
able  to  utilize  the  information  he  gains  from  reading  in  the 
solution  of  his  problems.  In  the  present  world,  then,  reading  has 
an  important  place  in  the  personal  and  social  adjustment  of  every 
individual. 

The  value  of  reading  has  never  been  recognized  in  schools  quite 
as  clearly  as  it  is  today,  although  it  has  always  taken  a  prominent 
place  in  the  school  program.  Reading  plays  a  large  part  in  de- 
veloping the  objectives  in  every  field  of  learning,  and  its  scope 
has  broadened  with  the  recently  expanded  curriculum.  The 
present  emphasis  upon  needs  and  interests 
Challenge  opens  up  many  new  avenues  of  inquiry  and 

to'  wide  discovery,    and    children   are    challenged   to 

reading.  read  more  widely  than  ever  before.     To  be 

able  to  use  reading  requires  much  more  than 
the  ability  to  recognize  words  or  to  perform  well  on  speed  and 
comprehension  tests ;  it  requires  interpretation,  evaluation,  and 
use  of  ideas.  It  is  through  the  realization  of  purposes  under  the 
careful  direction  of  the  teacher  that  worth-while  social  relation- 
ships and  understandings  are  gained,  and  that  the  pupil  pro- 
gresses to  new  undertakings  and  continues  to  read  more  widely 
and  with  increasing  satisfaction. 

Although  it  is  very  important,  learning  to  read  should  not  be 
the   central,   dominating   element   in   school 
The  place  of  life ;  nor  should  it  be  kept  separate  from  the 

a  basal  pro-  rest  of  school  life.    It  should  share  attention 

gram  in  read-        with  and  contribute  to  other  essential  and 
ing  in  child  pleasurable  activities  in  a  broad  program  of 

development.         child    development.      A    basal    program    is 
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needed  to  develop  the  skills  and  attitudes  essential  in  all  reading 
— for  special  emphasis  on  the  reading-study  abilities,  for  a 
separate  program  of  leisure  reading,  and  for  practice  on  the  basic 
skills  in  oral  reading.  These  activities  should  contribute  directly 
and  significantly  to  the  child's  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  learns. 

Careful  and  scientific  studies  have  been  made  to  measure  the 

progress  of  children  as  they  learn  to  read.    Research  has  shown 

a  great  difference  in  rate  of  development  for 

Stages  in  individuals  and  a  wide  range  of  achievement 

mastery  of  on   each  level.     While   there  may  be   some 

reading.  overlapping,  it  has  been  found  that  progress 

in  learning  to  read  falls  into  six  successive 

stages.     These  stages,  for  which  definite  instruction  must  be 

provided,  are  generally  accepted  as  stated  below: 

1.  Reading  readiness — the  stage  of  preparation  for  reading. 

This  period  usually  includes  the  learnings  of  the  pre- 
school years  and  often  the  early  part  of  the  first  grade.  It 
sometimes  requires  from  six  to  twelve  weeks  of  the  school 
year,  and  for  very  immature  children  a  much  longer  period, 
even  the  whole  of  the  first  year  or  more. 

2.  The  initial  stage  of  learning  to  read — the  pre-primer  period. 

At  this  time  a  desire  to  read  is  developed  and  a  small  but 
meaningful  sight  vocabulary  (from  fifty  to  seventy  words) 
is  acquired. 

3.  The  stage  of  beginning  reading — the  primer  period. 

At  this  time  pupils  engage  in  continuous  meaningful 
reading.  Thought  units  increase  steadily  through  the 
primer  and  the  first  reader  periods.  For  pupils  who  ad- 
vance normally,  this  stage  usually  is  completed  during  the 
first  year  of  school. 

4.  The  stage  of  rapid  progress  in  fundamental  reading  atti- 
tudes, habits  and  skills. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  this  period  is  rapid  attainment 
of  desirable  attitudes  and  habits  involved  in  fluent  and 
accurate  oral  reading  and  effective  and  meaningful  silent 
reading.  This  stage  of  development — the  period  of  inde- 
pendent reading — usually  is  completed  during  the  second 
and  third  years  of  school,  but  for  some  children  it  naturally 
may  take  a  longer  time. 

5.  The  stage  of  wide  reading  to  acquire  power  and  efficiency 
in  extending  and  enriching  experience. 
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Growth  and  development  at  this  stage  is  characterized 
by  a  wide  variety  of  interests  and  tastes  in  reading,  by  in- 
crease in  rate  of  silent  reading,  and  by  definite  progress  in 
study  habits.  This  stage  of  development  occurs  normally 
during  the  middle  grades — four,  five,  and  six. 

6.    The  stage  of  refinement  of  reading  interests,  habits,  and 
tastes. 

This  period  of  development  occurs,  as  a  rule,  during  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  extends  into  the  high  school 
and  beyond. 

Learning  to  read  is  a  continuous  process;  it  is  not  mastered 
once  for  all  time.    New  levels  of  experience  provide  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  skills  necessary  for  the  understanding  of 
new  or  expanded  problems.    No  one  has  really  learned  to  read  by 
the  time  he  has  arrived  at  any  given  stage  of 
Continuous  growth  and  development,  but  every  pupil  may 

learning.  continue  to  learn  to  read  more  efficiently  as 

his  needs  become  greater.  At  each  stage  of 
the  pupil's  progress,  the  basic  skills  must  be  practiced  on  ad- 
vancing levels  and  new  skills  must  be  taught  as  needed  through- 
out the  elementary  and  secondary  school. 

Therefore,  the  course  of  study  should  make  provision  for  in- 
struction in  reading  on  an  adequate  basis  from  the  readiness 
period  in  the  first  year  through  the  twelfth  year,  and  for  as  long 
as  there  are  pupils  who  have  reading  problems  which  interfere 
with'  their  normal  progress  in  school. 

Major  phases  of  reading  instruction  are:  basal  reading  (which 
includes  vocabulary  development,   oral  and   silent   reading  and 
literature)  and  supplementary  or  recreatory  reading.     As  these 
and  other  related  phases  of  reading  instruc- 
Phases  of  tion  are  introduced  and  developed,  the  work 

instruction  of  each  year  is  necessarily  built  on  the  work 

in  reading.  of  the  previous  year  or  years,  with  the  level 

of  pupil  attainment  being  steadily  and  grad- 
ually raised.  The  pupils,  under  teacher  guidance,  should  extend 
and  enrich  their  reading  experiences  as  they  progress  from  one 
year  to  the  next. 

Success  in  many  phases  of  the  reading  program  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  proper  selection  and  effective  uses  of  texts  and 
other  materials   of  reading  instruction   for 
Selection  grades  one  through  twelve.     In  order  to  in- 

of  texts.  sure  steady  and  unbroken  progress  in  reading 
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and  also  for  the  reason  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  learning  ex- 
periences at  school  are  still  from  the  printed  pages,  all  reading 
texts  and  materials  should  be  carefully  and  intelligently  selected 
with  regard  for  vocabulary  as  well  as  content  organization. 
Changes  in  texts  and  materials  used  should  be  made  whenever 
newer  and  better  instructional  materials  are  available.  The  two 
large  purposes  of  reading,  (a)  reading  for  information  and  (b) 
reading  for  recreation,  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  well  as  the 
varying  and  various  needs  of  individuals  or  groups  of  children 
for  practice  in  the  skill  of  reading,  when  lists  of  texts  and  other 
materials  are  revised. 

Basal  readers  for  grades  one  through  seven  have  been  adopted 
(and  furnished  free  to  schools)  for  use  in  providing  the  syste- 
matic, well-rounded  instruction  required  to  achieve  the  objectives 
for  each  reading  stage  or  period.    These  basal  readers  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  readers  in  science, 
Extensive  social  studies,  poetry,  and  other  areas  of  sub- 

materials  for         ject   matter  to   extend   information   and   to 
reading.  enrich  experience  as  well  as  to  develop  the 

specialized   vocabulary   and    skills    required. 
In  addition,  a  well-selected  collection  of  library  books  should  be 

Research  in  books  enriches  the  child's  experiences  and  provides  a  background 
for  oral  and  written  expression. 
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provided  in  order  to  stimulate  and  establish  habits  of  reading 
independently  for  information  and  for  pleasure.  Reading  ma- 
terials must  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  care  for  the  individual 
interests  of  all  children. 

Copies  of  State-adopted  basal  and  supplementary  reading  lists 

(to  be  found  in  the  elementary  school  register)  and  the  library 

catalog  are  provided  each  school  and  should 

Available  lists       be  available  to  all  teachers  for  study  and 

of  materials.  reference  when  selecting  texts  and  library 

books. 
Present  day  trends  in  reading  instruction  show  a  program 
developed  on  a  wide  scale  with  emphasis  on  a  mastery  of  essential 
skills  and  study  habits.  With  a  knowledge  of  pupil  needs  and  a 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  organization  and  content  of  texts 
and  materials  of  instruction  available,  the  teacher  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  methods  and  procedures  designed  to  aid 
in  adapting  materials  and  situations  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil.  A 
little  pre-planning  by  the  teacher  brings  better  results  in  the 
program  of  reading  instruction. 

Trends  in  present  day  reading  instruction  may  be  characterized 
by  the  following: 

Reading  readiness  at  all  levels. 

Beginning  reading  introduced  through  real 

experiences. 
Functional  reading  or  reading  with  a  defi- 
nitely stated  purpose. 
Trends  in  Independence  in  reading  through  word  mas- 

reading  tery  and  mastery  of  all  essential  skills. 

instruction.  Adapting  reading  instruction  to  the  needs 

and  capacities  of  the  individual  pupil  at  all 
grade  or  growth  levels. 
Wide  reading  interests   satisfied  through   a 
variety  of  reading  experiences,  with  special 
emphasis  on  literature  of  a  high  quality. 
Integrations,    correlations,    and    definite   re- 
lationships with  other  subjects,  established 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reading  program 
and  continued  on  through  the  grades  in 
order  that  reading  may  not  be  thought  of 
as  something  separate  and  apart. 
Recognition  of  opportunities  for  continuous 
growth  in  reading  abilities. 
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Evaluating  progress  in  reading  growth  is  an  essential  part  of  a 
reading  program  since  it  is  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the 
next  steps  in  learning  to  read  either  for  the  individual  pupil  or 
the  group.     Reading  progress  should  be  evaluated  consistently, 
as  awareness  of  existing  conditions  is  always 
Evaluation  of        the  first  step  to  a  program  of  improvement. 
progress  in  The  reading  instruction  program  should  be 

reading  evaluated  in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  the 

necessary.  general  aims  of  education  as  well  as  in  terms 

of  the  degree  to  which  it  develops  desirable 
reading  habits,  knowledges,  attitudes,  and  environment.  Evalua- 
tion should  appraise  the  principles  upon  which  the  reading  pro- 
gram is  based  and  should  try  to  ascertain  changes  in  reading 
attitudes,  habits,  and  growth  of  the  individual  as  a  result  of  the 
program. 

The   rapid   improvement   that   has   taken   place   in   teaching 
reading  is  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  improved  techniques  in 
evaluating  reading  efficiency.    All  teachers  responsible  for  teach- 
ing reading  should  be  familiar  with  as  many  devices  as  possible 
that  will  assist  in  evaluating  a  reading  pro- 
Methods  of  gram.    Modern  methods  of  evaluation  include 
evaluation.  the  following  types:    informal  tests,  stand- 
ardized   tests,    standards    for    constructive 
criticism,   observations   of   performance,    records    of   activities, 
questionnaires,  practice  books,  and  other  teaching  and  test  ma- 
terial.   Teachers  should  become  familiar  with  the  different  forms 
of  informal  tests  and  strive  to  make  such  tests  as  comprehensive 
and  interesting  as  possible.    Standardized  reading  tests  are  used 
in  order  to  obtain  a  more  refined  measure  of  the  results  obtained 
from    reading    instruction.      See    list    of    tests    in    section    on 
References  in  this  bulletin. 

Evaluation  is  both  a  teacher  and  a  pupil  responsibility.     The 
teacher  should  endeavor  to  build  with   children   standards   of 
appraisal  by  which  individuals  or  groups  may 
Evaluation,  evaluate  their  own  progress,  as  well  as  to 

a  cooperative         determine  next  steps  in  the  learning  situa- 
enterprise.  tions  involving  reading  and  literature. 

The  Primary  Grades 
A.     Introduction. 

The  teacher  in  the  primary  school  is  faced  with  many  problems 
peculiar  to  the  early  stages  of  growth  and  development  of  the 
primary  school  child.     A  major  problem  is  concerned  with  the 
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teaching  of  reading  to  children  of  varying  abilities  and  degrees 
of  maturity. 

A  child's  progress  in  learning  to  read  is  related  to  his  mental, 
physical,  and  emotional  maturity ;  to  a  richness  or  inadequacy  of 
his  background  of  experience  and  interests ;  to  his  home  environ- 
ment; and  to  the  total  learning  situation  provided  by  the  class- 
room and  the  school  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  there  must  be  definite 
planning,  constant  revision,  and  adequate  adaptations  of  the 
reading  program  to  suit  the  changing  needs  of  the  individual 
pupil. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  present  equipment  of  the  pupil  and 
an  understanding  of  how  the  primary-school-age  child  grows  and 
develops,  the  teacher  proceeds  to  organize  the  reading  program 
with  the  following  general  objectives  in  view: 

1.  To  encourage  the  desire  to  read. 

2.  To  develop  a  thoughtful  attitude  toward  reading. 

3.  To  work  toward  independence  and  accuracy  in  word  recog- 
nition. 

4.  To  help  achieve  effective  oral  and  silent  reading  habits. 

5.  To  work  to  extend  the  span  of  recognition  and  increase  the 
rate  of  reading. 

6.  To  help  the  child  attain  rhythmic  eye  movements. 

7.  To  develop  the  ability  to  comprehend  and  interpret  reading 
material  accurately. 

8.  To  develop  care  in  handling  books. 

9.  To  cultivate  reading  tastes  and  standards  through  wide 
reading  experiences. 

B.     The  Program. 

The  reading  program  in  the  Primary  Grades  (years  1-4) 
usually  includes  the  following  stages  or  periods:* 

The  Period  of  Preparation  for  Reading.    The  approach 
to  reading,  reading  readiness,  and  the  pre-reading 
program. 
The  Initial  Period  of  Reading.    The  early,  middle,  and 

later  periods  of  beginning  reading. 
The  Independent  Period  of  Reading.     The  early  and 
later  periods  of  independent  reading. 
Most  children  will  complete  periods  1  and  2  by  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  school;  the  first  part  of  period  3  by  the  end  of  the 
second  year;  and  the  later  work  of  period  3  by  the  end  of  the 


•William  S.  Gray  and  others.     The  Teaching  of   Reading.     36th  Yearbook,  National  Society 
for  the  study  of  Education,  Part  I,  p.  76. 
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fourth  year.  In  the  third  year,  of  course,  the  work  of  the  first 
and  second  years  should  be  strengthened  and  expanded  to  give 
pupils  a  feeling  of  security  in  the  mastery  and  functional  uses  of 
skills  outlined  for  this  grade.  In  the  fourth  year  children  con- 
tinue to  read  more  widely,  thus  extending  and  enriching  experi- 
ences and  at  the  same  time  strengthening  the  command  of 
reading  skills. 

In  developing  these  three  stages  of  the  reading  program,  the 
following  types  of  reading  may  be  used :  functional,  which  is  the 
natural  accompanient  of  daily  classroom  activities;  develop- 
mental, which  is  the  systematic  instruction  designed  to  increase 
the  child's  ability  as  a  reader;  and,  recreatory,  which  is  the 
voluntary  reading  the  child  does  for  his  own  pleasure.  Activities 
are  listed  for  each  of  these  types  during  each  of  the  three  stages 
or  periods  as  follows : 

1.  The  Period  of  Preparation. 
The  types  of  reading  are : 

a.  Functional — the  pupil  notices  the  reading  by  adults, 
begins  to  get  meaning  from  signs  and  labels,  and  ob- 
serves that  words  make  records. 

b.  Developmental — the  child  interprets  experience,  ex- 
presses ideas,  and  improves  in  discrimination. 

c.  Recreatory — the  child  listens  to  stories  read  and  told, 
enjoys  picture  books,  and  gets  satisfaction  from  sharing 
stories  and  books  with  the  group. 

2.  The  Period  of  Beginning  Reading. 
The  types  of  reading  are : 

a.  Functional — the  child  uses  appropriate  labels,  lists  of 
needed  materials,  and  charts  which  contain  records  of 
class  plans  and  experiences,  and  follows  directions. 

b.  Developmental — the  child  associates  visual  symbols 
with  words,  gets  thought  from  reading  short  units,  and 
acquires  a  stock  of  sight  words  in  reading. 

c.  Recreatory — the  child  continues  to  enjoy  picture  books, 
brings  books  to  be  read  to  class,  begins  to  read  simple 
books  from  the  library  table,  and  enjoys  looking  at  pic- 
ture and  story  books  in  the  central  library. 

3.  The  Period  of  Rapid  Progress  in  Reading. 
The  types  of  reading  are : 

a.  Functional — the  child  meets  classroom  situations  which 
require  constant  use  of  reading,  uses  books  in  the  group 
to  answer  his  own  specific  questions,  and  tries  to  locate 
material  needed  for  his  own  or  class  problems. 

b.  Developmental — the  child  gets  thought  from  longer  pas- 
sages of  increasing  difficulty  and  from  content  subjects, 
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becomes  largely  independent  in  attacking  new  words, 
makes  decided  growth  in  silent  and  oral  reading  habits 
and  skills,  and  uses  a  wider  type, 
c.  Recreatory — the  child  becomes  absorbed  in  reading 
simple  material,  does  voluntary  reading  during  free 
periods,  becomes  acquainted  with  and  uses  school  or 
public  library,  and  enjoys  sharing  what  he  reads  with 
others. 

C.     Classroom  Management. 

1.  Arrangement. 

The  classroom  environment  should  stimulate  the  child's 
curiosity  and  interest  through  its  colorfulness,  its  inviting 
atmosphere,  the  movability  of  the  furniture,  and  its  adapt- 
ability to  his  personal  use.  Materials  which  meet  the  pupil's 
needs  for  expressing  ideas  should  be  readily  available  as 
they  will  greatly  stimulate  his  development.  The  teacher 
should  feel  a  responsibility  for  helping  the  child  understand 
the  importance  of  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  light,  so  that 
the  light  falls  on  the  printed  page,  preferably  from  the  left 
side.  It  is  also  important  that  his  chair  or  desk  should  fit 
him  so  that  he  sits  easily  and  comfortably,  and  with  good 
posture. 

2.  Reading  Activities. 

Ample  time  for  systematic  instruction  in  reading  should 
be  provided  for  all  groups.  First  and  second  grade  pupils 
should  have  two  or  more  periods  of  reading  instruction 
daily.  Pupils  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  who  are  read- 
ing below  the  grade  level  should  also  have  two  reading 
periods  daily.  The  length  of  reading  periods  may  vary 
from  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  the  first  grade  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  or  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  in  the  third  and 
fourth  grades. 

Other  types  of  reading  activities  in  addition  to  those  of 
the  periods  set  specifically  for  reading  occur  during  the 
day,  such  as:  (a)  blackboard  and  bulletin  board  announce- 
ments and  book  reading  related  to  current  interests  and 
problems;  (b)  reading  in  the  library;  and  (c)  special  help 
for  children  who  need  it. 

Some  activities  which  provide  opportunity  for  the  use  of 
ideas  gained  from  reading  and  for  the  development  of  new 
reading  interests  are  as  follows: 
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*"Langnage  activities,  such  as  discussions  to  evaluate 
and  to  plan  enterprises  growing  out  of  reading,  and 
to  organize  learnings;  the  preparation  and  giving 
of  reports ;  the  composition  of  stories,  poems,  plays 
and  programs." 
"Manual  activities,  such  as  construction  of  scenery, 
playhouses,  play  equipment,  pet  shelters,  bird  feed- 
ing trays." 
"Artistic  activities,  such  as  making  pictures  of  story 
episodes,     modeling     story     characters,     painting 
friezes,  designing  costumes." 
"Dramatic  activities,  such  as  plays,  pantomimes,  pup- 
pet shows,  shadow  plays,  and  monologues." 
"Enriching  activities,  such  as  story-reading  and  story- 
telling, excursions,  experiments,  and  use  of  visual 
aids." 
Other  valuable  activities  may  be  added  to,  and  integrated 
with,  those  suggested  above  in  order  to  achieve  a  balanced 
reading  program. 

3.   Group  Organization. 

Children  who  have  about  the  same  reading  abilities 
should  be  grouped  for  instruction.  The  teacher  will  find 
the  information  on  the  cumulative  record  card  for  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  helpful  in  grouping.  The  teacher  will  also  be 
helped  by  using  readiness  and  intelligence  tests  for  the 
school  beginner  and  the  results  of  achievement  and  mental 
tests  for  other  pupils. 

The  grouping  should  be  flexible,  as  children  vary  in  their 
rate  of  progress.  Continuous  study  of  the  needs  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  children  will  indicate  when  re-grouping  is 
desired.  Individual  help  is  frequently  needed  both  by 
pupils  of  high  intelligence  and  by  slow  learners  who  fail  to 
make  satisfactory  progress  under  group  instruction.  Fre- 
quent and  continuous  evaluation  is  necessary  in  the  work 
of  the  Primary  School  in  order  to  keep  clear-cut  and  prop- 
erly defined  the  next  steps  in  individual  pupil  progress.  It 
is  important  to  make  frequent  inventories  in  order  to  keep 
in  mind  the  child's  present  achievement  and  to  determine 
his  further  needs. 


•The  Primary  Manual.     Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  size  of  the  reading  groups  should  be  determined  by 
the  abilities  of  the  children  and  by  the  number  of  children 
in  the  class.  During  the  period  of  beginning  reading,  com- 
paratively small  groups  enable  the  teacher  to  observe  better 
and  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil.  Larger 
groups  may  be  formed  as  children  begin  to  develop  the 
fundamental  reading  skills,  habits  and  attitudes. 

D.     Basal  and  Supplementary  Readers  and  Library  Books. 

A  complete  list  of  basal  and  supplementary  reading  books 
adopted  for  use  in  the  public  schools  may  be  found  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  register.  The  North  Carolina  Education  Association 
Library  Book  Catalog  is  helpful  in  selecting  collections  of  library 
books.  Independent  practice  by  the  pupils  should  include  the 
use  of  materials  and  experiences  closely  related  to  the  work  done 
with  the  teacher  in  the  reading  groups,  or  in  other  classroom 
activities. 

First  Year 
A.     Readiness  Period. 

All  children  who  are  six  years  old  chronologically  are  not 
ready  to  read  when  they  enter  school.  Therefore,  the  teacher 
should  endeavor  to  determine  the  child's  readiness  by  informal 
observations  in  many  situations  and  by  interviews  with  parents, 
that  she  may  know  his  mental,  physical  and  social  development 
as  well  as  his  background  of  experience. 

First  of  all  the  teacher  should  acquaint  herself  with  all  phases 
of  the  child's  physical  and  emotional  health.  Defects  in  vision, 
hearing  and  nutrition  should  be  noted  and  remedial  work  started 
immediately.  Speech  defects  should  likewise  be  noted  and  rem- 
edial measures  started.  Emotional  instability  should  be  replaced 
by  feelings  of  security  and  satisfaction  in  the  school  setting  as 
soon  as  possible. 

It  is  much  better  to  begin  this  work  with  the  child  in  the  Pre- 
school Clinics  or  Beginner's  Day  Programs  held  at  the  school 
during  the  spring  previous  to  his  entrance  into  the  first  grade  in 
the  fall.  It  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  cooperate  in  these 
clinics  because  of  the  opportunity  she  has  to  secure  valuable 
information  about  the  child's  physical  development.  She  also 
has  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  plans  for  getting  the  child 
ready  for  school  during  the  interval  before  school  opens. 

Children  grow  and  develop  at  different  rates  of  speed.  Some 
children,  because  of  favorable  home  and  social  environment,  may 
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be  able  to  begin  reading  early  in  the  first  year,  while  others  will 
not  be  ready  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  For  such  pupils  it  is 
desirable  to  postpone  formal  reading  instruction  until  they  are 
more  mature  and  can  achieve  some  success  in  reading.  Unhap- 
piness,  discouragement,  frustration,  and  failure  may  result  when 
a  child  is  forced  to  try  to  read  before  he  is  ready.  The  length  of 
time  it  will  take  for  establishing  a  readiness  for  reading  will  be 
determined  by  the  needs  of  the  individual  child.  Evidences  of 
readiness  for  reading  and  methods  for  determining  readiness  are 
discussed  fully  in  the  general  manual  and  the  pre-primer  manual 
of  the  State-adopted  basal  reading  series. 

During  this  period,  pupils  should  engage  in  activities  of  every 
kind  that  will  give  meaning  to  material  which  will  be  read  later. 
Printed  symbols  are  meaningless  marks  to  the  child  except  as  he 
is  able  to  interpret  them  through  his  own  experiences.  If  chil- 
dren have  not  had  a  background  of  the  kind  upon  which  readiness 
is  built,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  this  experience  and  training 
after  they  enter  the  first  grade.  To  read  with  comprehension 
one  must  have  correct  concepts  or  meanings. 

Children  must  learn  to  talk  before  they  can  read.  Conversation 
and  discussion  are  of  great  importance.  Such  activities  as  going 
on  trips,  building  and  making  things,  playing  games,  drawing, 
painting,  modeling,  looking  at  books  and  pictures,  observing  the 
print  as  the  teacher  reads  to  the  class,  and  many  other  everyday 
experiences  and  discussions  growing  out  of  them  are  very  valu- 
able approaches  to  reading. 

A  wealth  of  vivid  experiences  to  enlarge  concepts  and  supply 
information  are  the  immediate  need  of  the  child  at  this  stage. 
Growth  in  language  ability  should  be  closely  associated  with  all 
activities  engaged  in,  as  language  readiness  is  essential  to 
reading. 

Activities  which  provide  real,  varied,  and  important  experi- 
ences are  suggested  in  the  Pre-primer  Manual  for  the  State- 
adopted  basal  reading  series. 

The  reading  table  should  furnish  many  opportunities  for  read- 
ing and  therefore  be  a  definite  part  of  the  equipment  in  every 
primary  classroom,  and  perhaps  also  in  all  classrooms.  Choices 
of  material  for  the  reading  table  should  be  made  after  careful 
consideration.    Every  first  grade  reading  table  should  contain — 

a.  Fine  picture  books,  easy  to  read,  such  as  Marjorie 
Flack's  Ask  Mr.  Bear,  and  Leslie  Brooks'  Johnny 
Crow's  Garden. 
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b.  Delightful  story  books,  such  as — Beatrix  Potter's  Peter 
Rabbit,  and  Virginia  Lee  Burton's  The  Little  House. 

b.  Books  of  poetry,  such  as — Rommey  Gay's  Picture  Book 
Poems,  Sung  Under  the  Silver  Umbrella,  The  Little 
Mother  Goose  Book. 

d.  Books  of  information,  such  as — Mary  Hyman's  The 
Find  Out  Book;  Helen  Read's  Grandfather's  Farm,  and 
Huntington's  Let's  Go  Outdoors;  many  well  selected 
Pre-primers,  Primers  and  First  Readers;  and  well 
chosen  books  from  the  ten-cent  store  offerings. 

Materials  on  the  reading  table  should  be  kept  in  orderly  ar- 
rangement and  ought  not  to  be  retained  after  they  have  become 
shabby  and  worn.  They  should  be  changed  often  enough  to  keep 
interest  in  them  at  flood  stage.  Money,  critical  thought  and  time 
should  be  expended  to  make  the  reading  table  function  for  read- 
ing readiness  and  for  delight  in  worthwhile  books. 

Evidences  of  growth  to  be  attained  before  the  child  begins  to 
read  from  books  are  presented  here  as  an  aid  to  the  teacher  in 
determining  when  the  child  has  reached  this  stage. 

The  child  has  a  background  which  will  help  him  to  under- 
stand and  interpret  pre-primer  material. 

He  has  made  a  satisfactory  emotional  and  social  adjustment 
to  school  and  is  physically  able  to  do  school  work. 

He  has  developed  the  ability  to  understand  and  follow 
simple  directions. 

He  has  a  command  of  language  usage,  on  his  level,  ade- 
quate to  meet  his  needs ;  is  able  to  talk  in  short,  simple 
sentences. 

He  is  interested  in  books,  knows  how  to  handle  them,  and 
understands  that  the  printed  symbols  have  meaning  as 
sources  of  information  and  pleasure  for  him. 

He  is  able  to  note  similarities  and  differences  in  a  few 
word  forms. 

He  is  able  to  discriminate  between  sounds  of  similar  words 
and  of  rhyming  words. 

He  has  made  progress  in  developing  good  work  habits. 

B.     Beginning  Reading. 

Formal  reading  instruction  may  begin  when  the  child  shows, 
as  measured  by  the  preceding  criteria,  that  he  is  ready  for  it. 
The  teacher  should  carefully  appraise  the  status  of  each  child  and 
plan  activities  and  provide  situations  that  will  give  the  necessary 
experiences  that  lead  to  genuine  reading  readiness. 
1.    Preparation  for  the  Pre-primer  Period. 

The  first  reading  lessons  should  always  be  closely  tied  up 
with  the  interests  of  the  children  themselves  and  with  their 
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experiences.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  talk 
freely  about  these  first  lessons.  The  child  must  learn  that 
the  printed  words  represent  the  vocabulary  meanings  he 
has  acquired  orally.  The  process  of  translating  word^Jnto 
meanings  should  make  the  widest  possible  use  of  spoken 
language,  because  it  is  thus  that  the  child's  past  experiences 
can  be  used  to  best  advantage.  Therefore,  reading  sen- 
tences from  the  blackboard  and  from  experience  charts 
made  by  the  teacher  and  the  children  and  that  deal  with 
the  child's  own  experiences  are  valuable  activities  in  this 
stage  of  beginning  reading. 

*Early  Blackboard  Reading.    From  the  first  week  of  school, 
the  blackboard  is  used  for  recording  events,  directions  for 
various  activities,  class  plans,  or  short  riddles.    It  serves  as 
a  transition  from  oral  language  to  reading. 
Content  used  may  include: 

Children's  dictation. 

Cooperative  preparation  of  an  announcement. 

Review  of  events  in  the  daily  program. 

Plans  for  the  following  day. 

Account  of  interesting  experience   of   an  individual 
child. 

Review  of  an  experience  to  develop  sequential  thinking. 

Cooperative  composition  or  story. 

Teacher's  surprise  material. 
When  blackboard  material  is  to  be  used  for  group  in- 
struction in  beginning  reading,  it  should  be  limited  to  (a) 
short  simple  sentences,  (b)  unbroken  phrases,  and  (c)  a 
vocabulary  found  in  beginning  books.  Blackboard  lessons 
based  on  the  home  or  family  make  a  good  introduction  to 
certain  pre-primers.  Likewise  sentences  relating  to  chil- 
dren's toys  (airplanes,  trains,  dolls,  boats)  provide  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  introducing  other  pre-primers.  In 
connection  with  this  early  blackboard  reading,  the  teacher 
must  be  alert  to  see  that  children  form  correct  reading 
habits  pertaining  to  eye  movements,  phrasing,  and  visual 
discrimination.  She  should  encourage  the  children  to 
watch  her  as  she  prints  and  should  sweep  her  hand  under 
a  line  as  a  child  reads. 

Short  stories  relating  to  children's  interests  may  be 
written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher  and  these  may  often  be 
transferred  to  charts  for  future  reading. 


•Adapted  by  permission  from  The  Primary  Manual.     Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  95.     Cincinnati 
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Examples  follow : 

Betty  has  a  pet.  Beep !  Beep ! 

We  will  go  to  see  her  pet.  Here  I  come ! 

We  will  go  tomorrow.  Beep  !  Beep ! 

Here  I  go ! 

3.  *Experience  Chart  Reading.  Charts  represent  units  of 
blackboard  reading  which  are  worthy  of  printing  and  re- 
taining in  somewhat  permanent  form  for  reading  by  groups 
and  individuals.    Charts  offer  opportunities  for : 

Enrichment  and  enjoyment  of  a  present  experience. 
Re-living  a  past  experience  by   re-reading  chart  at 

appropriate  times. 
Sharing  materials  with  another  group  or  with  visitors. 
Reviewing   data    (for   building   project,   for   making 

plans) . 
Reading  for  fun  (jingles,  songs,  riddles,  stories,  etc.). 
Recording  useful  data  (rules,  wants,  duties,  poems). 

Charts  serve  the  reading  needs  of  this  level  by  provid- 
ing: 

A  thoughtful  approach  to  reading. 

Reading  fitted  to  the  immature  eyes  of  children. 

A  common  center  for  the  attention  of  the  group. 

Opportunity  for  a  child  to  read,  and  at  the  same  time 

be  freed  from  the  strain  of  manipulating  a  book 

and  keeping  place. 
Training  in  essential  habits  of  left  to  right  and  top  to 

bottom  progression. 
Increased   development  in   sentence   sense   and  clear 

accurate  expression. 
Opportunity  for  the  guided  observation  of  repeated 

lines,  phrases  and  words. 
Opportunity  for  matching  and  organization  of  thought 

through  the  rebuilding  of  dissected  charts. 
Introduction  to  the  characters  and  vocabulary  of  the 

first  pre-primer. 

The  points  listed  below  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  the 
preparation  of  charts: 

Charts  should  be  neat  and  attractive. 

Print  should  be  large  enough  to  be  seen  on  the  wall. 

Book  print,  if  used,  should  be  made  with  printing  and 

stamping  equipment. 
Manuscript  writing  is  recommended.     Use  lettering 

pens  and  India  ink  for  permanent  charts,  black 

crayon  on  newsprint  for  temporary  ones.   Follow 

accepted  letter  forms. 


•Adapted  by  permission  from  The  Primary  Manual.     Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  95.     Cincinnati 
Public  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Spacing  should  be  uniform.  Leave  larger  spaces  be- 
tween phrases.  Never  break  phrases  at  the  end 
of  a  line. 

Space  lines  evenly  and  not  too  close  together. 

Chart  should  be  fastened  firmly  in  an  appropriate  and 
practical  location. 

Pictures  should  be  carefully  spaced  and  neatly  mounted 
on  charts. 

Chart  material  which  is  to  be  used  for  reading  instruc- 
tion should  be  at  the  reading  level  of  the  group.  While 
charts  should  be  short,  and  there  should  be  repetition  of 
vocabulary,  the  spirit  of  naturalness  and  vigor  of  the  child's 
own  speech  should  be  retained.  The  following  suggestions 
are  offered  for  the  guidance  of  early  chart  reading : 

The  first  reading  of  early  charts  should  be  done  by  the 

teacher. 
Through  discussion  and  questions,  the  children  learn 

to  read  the  chart  from  memory. 
Children  should  locate  and  read  sentences  that  tell 

particular  things. 
They    should    begin    to    note    and    match    sentences, 
phrases,  and  words  repeated  on  present  chart  or 
from  previous  charts. 
A  growing  familiarity  with  the  vocabulary  will  later 
enable  the  children  themselves  to  read  new  charts. 
This  reading  should  never  deteriorate  into  word  call- 
ing.   At  all  times  the  children  are  concerned  with 
"What  is  it  telling?" 
The  teacher  may  encourage  children  to  share  clues 
which  help  them  recognize  reading  material  by 
asking,  "How  did  you  know  that  was  the  right 
sentence?"  or  "Show  John  how  he  can  remember 
that  line  (phrase  or  word)." 
Stress  left  to  right  eye  movement.     It  is  desirable  to 
have   children   "frame"   sentences,   phrases,   and 
words  with  the  hands.     If  a  pointer  is  used,  it 
should  be  moved   smoothly   from   left  to   right. 
Some  teachers  prefer  the  long  oak  tag  marker. 
Charts  composed  by  the  children  may  be  hectographed 
and  placed  in  booklet  form  for  each  child  to  read.    Children 
enjoy   illustrating   these;    they   learn -the   techniques   of 
handling  a  book;  and  they  have  a  thrill  of  taking  a  book 
home  to  read  to  mother. 

Most  of  the  early  reading  instruction  given  by  means  of 
the  blackboard  and  charts  should  receive  oral  interpreta- 
tion.   Oral  reading  furnishes  the  easiest  transition  from  an 
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already  acquired  use  of  spoken  language  to  the  new 
language  of  printed  symbols.  The  pupil  hears  and  sees  the 
word  simultaneously  and,  through  his  auditory  and  visual 
perception,  associates  meaning  with  the  printed  form.  Oral 
speech  is  a  fundamental  form  of  expression  for  the  pupil 
throughout  the  primary  level.  Oral  interpretation,  in  addi- 
tion, serves  as  an  accurate  check  on  these  associations. 
Just  as  soon  as  possible,  experience  should  be  given  in 
reading  from  pre-primers.  This  type  of  reading  is  a  defi- 
nite step  above  beginning  chart  reading,  since  the  content 
of  pre-primers  is  not  known  beforehand. 

The  use  of  charts,  however,  should  continue  throughout 
the  primary  grades,  but  their  functions  will  change  as  the 
child  advances  from  level  to  level.  Instead  of  using  charts 
to  initiate  or  help  establish  fundamental  skills  and  the  basic 
sight  vocabulary  required  for  reading  the  first  pages  of 
pre-primers,  the  teacher  will  now  use  them  to  present  new 
vocabulary,  to  review  old  vocabulary  in  new  content,  to 
give  the  added  practice  necessary  for  establishing  correct 
habits  and  techniques,  and  to  record  interesting  individual 
or  group  experiences.  Hence  charts  will  now  supplement 
the  systematic  instruction  carried  on  with  pre-primers." 

The  blackboard  and  chart  reading  experiences  should  be 
a  continuation  of  the  activities  suggested  for  the  reading 
readiness  stage  and  serve  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
readiness  period  and  the  formal  reading  of  pre-primers. 

4.  Prepared  Charts.  Prepared  charts  for  the  basal  reading 
series  are  also  used  in  the  preparation  period  for  pre- 
primer  and  primer  reading.  (See  manuals  for  the  pre- 
primer  and  primer  of  the  State-adopted  basal  series  for 
help  in  the  effective  use  of  these  charts.) 

The  use  of  the  prepared  charts  should  always  follow  the 
"blackboard  reading"  and  the  "experience  charts"  and  pre- 
cede the  use  of  the  pre-primer  and  primer  of  the  State- 
adopted  basal  series. 

C.     Pre-primer  Period. 

Learning  to  read  is  so  difficult  for  some  children  that  in  order 
to  aid  the  teacher  in  building  the  proper  background  before 
formal  reading  is  attempted  and  also,  since  it  is  so  important 
that  reading  should  not  be  forced  or  that  a  child  should  not  begin 
formal  reading  too  soon,  evidences  of  readiness  for  reading  are 
again  repeated  here  simply  for  emphasis. 
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Readiness  for  pre-primer  reading  may  be  evidenced  by  the 
ability  to: 

1.  Express  ideas  based  upon  experience. 

2.  Match  small  objects,  such  as  blocks  and  color  cards, 
symbols,  letters,  words,  and  phrases. 

3.  Notice  new  labels,  signs,  etc. 

4.  Develop  the  attitude  of  cooperation  necessary  for  group 
work  in  primary  reading. 

5.  Follow  oral  directions  in  work  and  games. 

6.  Choose  books  to  look  at  or  to  ask  teacher  to  read. 

7.  Show  signs  of  wanting  to  write   (his  own  name  for 
instance) . 

8.  Classify  or  arrange  pictures  in  groups  for  charts  or 
bulletin  board. 

With  the  present  basal  series  the  following  plan  may  prove 
helpful. 

The  pre-primer  Mac  and  Muff  is  to  be  read  concurrently  with  the  prepared 
chart  Our  Story  Book.  This  should  be  followed  by  supplementary  pre-primers 
of  the  same  series,  The  Twins,  Tom  and  Don  and  Going  To  School,  if  these 
are  available.  If  not,  it  seems  better  to  read  next  the  basal  primer  At  Play 
and  then  to  read  several  related  pre-primers.  By  related  pre-primers  is 
meant  that  much  of  the  same  vocabulary  is  found  in  these  pre-primers. 
Merely  to  read  many  pre-primers  is  not  an  indication  that  easy  material  is 
being  used.  It  is  important  to  check  the  vocabulary  load  in  the  selection  of 
pre-primers  and  to  avoid  using  pre-primers  that  contain  too  many  new  words. 

The  number  of  pre-primers  used  will  depend  upon  the  maturity 
of  the  individuals  making  up  the  groups.  The  selection  of  pre- 
primers  for  supplementary  use  is  most  important.  (See  list  of 
pre-primers  on  State-adopted  list  of  textbooks.) 

At  this  beginning  level  the  child  should  be  taught  to  handle 
and  to  care  for  a  book  properly.  He  should  be  taught  to  read  the 
left  page  first,  to  read  from  left  to  right,  and  to  begin  at  the  top 
and  read  down  the  page.  Markers,  one  inch  wide  and  four  or  five 
inches  long,  may  be  used  temporarily  jf  the  child  has  difficulty  in 
keeping  his  eyes  on  the  lines. 

To  supplement  the  pre-primers  many  interesting  picture  books 
should  be  available  on  the  reading  table.  Reading  from  experi- 
ence charts,  from  the  bulletin  board  and  from  the  blackboard 
should  be  continued  throughout  the  first  year,  as  these  experi- 
ences usually  provide  a  more  meaningful  approach  to  the  reading 
vocabulary  than  the  formal  reading  from  books. 

D.     Primer  Period. 

(See  Manual  for  the  State-adopted  primer  for  evidences  of 
readiness  for  primer  reading.) 

During  the  period  of  beginning  reading,  the  pupils  have  devel- 
oped a  sight  vocabulary  through  reading  experience  charts  and 
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through  reading  the  pre-primers  of  the  basal  series  and  other 
pre-primers  with  approximately  the  same  vocabulary. 

A  group  may  begin  reading  a  primer  when  its  individual 
members  have  proved  successful  in  the  pre-primer  period.  Sev- 
eral primers  should  be  used  before  attempting  to  use  first  readers. 
The  number  will  depend  upon  the  maturity  and  progress  of  the 
members  of  the  group. 

With  the  present  basal  series  the  folloiving  plan  may  prove 

helpful. 

After  the  basal  primer  At  Play  has  been  completed,  the  supplementary- 
primer,  Fun  In  Story,  should  be  read,  if  available.  If  not,  and  if  other  related 
primers  are  not  available,  it  is  probably  better  to  read  next  the  basal  first 
reader,  I  Know  a  Secret.  For  supplementary  reading,  use  the  primers  of 
other  series.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  supplementary 
primers.  Use  only  related  materials  or  books  of  the  same  series,  if  possible. 
(See  State  Supplementary  Reading  List.) 

E.     First  Reader  Period. 

(See  manual  for  evidences  of  readiness  for  reading  first 
readers.) 

A  child  in  the  first  grade  is  ready  to  read  in  first  readers 
when  he — 

Can  read  the  primer  easily. 

Is  able  to  interpret  material  read  by  answering  questions 

on  the  content  or  by  reading  aloud  the  correct  part  of 

the  story  to  answer  the  question. 
Notices  and  responds  to  incidental  reading  in  the  environ- 
ment, as  signs,  labels,  bulletin  board  announcements, 

and  experience  charts. 
Locates    and    reads   sentences,    phrases    or    words   which 

answer  direct  questions. 
Reads  aloud  by  thought  groups  instead  of  words. 
Uses  good  eye-movement. 
Is  able  to  keep  the  place  without  a  marker  and  does  not 

point  to  individual  words. 
Has  acquired  a  sight  vocabulary  adequate  for  attacking 

material  of  first  reader  difficulty.      (See  word  list  in 

basal  primers.) 
Enjoys  reading  books  on  primer  level. 

With  the  present  basal  series  the  folloiving  plan  may  prove 

helpful. 

After  completing  the  basal  first  reader,  I  Know  a  Secret,  read  the  supple- 
mentary first  reader,  Good  Stories,  if  available.  If  not,  read  primers  and 
easy  first  readers  of  other  series.  (See  State-adopted  supplementary  reading 
list  in  school  register.) 

In  the  majority  of  first  grades  better  habits  and  attitudes  will 
be  established  if  there  is  no  reading  of  first  readers  by  the  chil- 
dren who  do  not  read  primers  easily  and  happily.    There  should 
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be  plenty  of  easy  reading  material  in  the  classroom  and  in  the 
library  so  that  children  may  enjoy  reading. 

Many  difficulties  which  arise  from  lack  of  ability  to  understand 
and  interpret  reading  materials  can  be  overcome  by  continuing 
the  use  of  experience  charts  which  emphasize  the  importance  of 
getting  meanings  and  understandings  before  book  reading. 

F.     Organization  for  Instruction — Grouping. 

Teachers  should  plan  the  work  of  the  grade  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  individual  children  and  of  the  group  as  a  whole. 

Children  should  be  grouped  according  to  interest  and  attention 
span,  and  according  to  ability  levels  as  evidenced  by  accomplish- 


ments m  tne  reading  readiness  period.  Children  shonlrl  he 
"shTfted  from  one  reading  group  to  anoTher,  as  they  show  in- 
creased ability  and  skill  or  need  for  arHifion.gl  pr-aH-iVp — Chil. 
dren  should  understand  reasons  for  changps  in  grouping,  but 
teachers  should  avoid  using  these  changes  as  prpssnrp  for  better 
work.  No  stigma  should  hp  implied  by  placemen^  ia  any  ffvr"'P-; 
only  a  better  chance  to  make  progress. 

Groups  should  be  small  at  first  and  may  be  enlarged  and  the 
period  for  work  lengthened  according  to  the  interest,  developing 
habits,  and  skills  of  the  children.  The  size  of  the  class  will  help 
determine  the  number  of  groups.  Most  teachers  will  find  it 
advisable  to  have  three  or  four  groups  throughout  the  entire 
year. 

The  small  groups  are  organizedfarjhp  pnrpogo  of  hnlpino--*hp 
child  to  master  skills  arid  to  tormgpnH  fpaHing  ks 
of  the  work~lh~reading~should  bjTekni£_la-tfae  3mall  gre 
ever.  Many  reading  activities  may  profitably  be  carried  on  with 
The  entire  class,  as  the  story  hour  when  teacher  and  children 
share  books,  enjoying  books  at  the  reading  table,  illustrating 
stories,  playing  or  dramatizing  stories. 

The  entire  class  may  work  together  in  planning  activities,  in 
evaluating  results  obtained  from  them,  and  in  composing  experi- 
ence charts  which  may  be  used  later  by  the  smaller  groups  for 
study  and  interpretation.  The  smaller  groups  may  use  the  chart 
material  for  improving  reading  skills.  Such  groups  should,  of 
course,  also  compose  and  make  charts  for  their  own  use. 

The  group  working  for  mastery  of  the  skill  in  reading  should 
be  seated  away  from  the  other  children  so  that  their  attention 
may  not  be  readily  drawn  to  activities  of  the  class  and  the  teacher 
may  have  a  better  opportunity  to  work  with  individual  children. 
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Later  on  in  the  year,  when  the  children  are  more  independent 
workers,  the  teacher  can  work  with  two  groups  at  once.  After  a 
brief  period  of  discussion  and  planning  with  one  group  the  chil- 
dren can  carry  on  without  the  teacher  while  she  works  more 
closely  with  another  group. 

The  purpose  of  group  organization  is  that  the  teacher  may 
work  in  the  most  effective  way  to  help  the  individual  child  make 
a  success  of  his  reading  experiences.  It  is  important  for  the 
teacher  to  remember  that  the  grouping  should  be  flexible  and  not 
become  a  fixed  form  of  organization  for  all  of  the  work  of  the 
class. 

G.     Program  of  Instruction — Types  of  Reading. 

1.    Work-type. 

The  purpose  of  this  type  of  reading  in  the  first  grade  is  to 
develop  and  maintain  the  essential  basic  skills  on  this  level  and 
to  provide  opportunities  for  practice  in  order  that  they  may 
become  habitual  in  use.  (See  Manuals  for  Primer  and  First 
Reader  of  the  State-adopted  basal  reading  series.) 

The  work  type  reading  should  be  directed  toward  helping  the 
child  read  and  understand  increasingly  larger  reading  units,  to 
associate  meanings  with  words,  to  recognize  words  with  more 
independence  and  accuracy,  and  to  read  with  increased  rate  of 
reading  and  span  of  recognition. 

There  should  be  both  silent  and  oral  reading.  Children  should 
not  be  asked  to  read  orally  before  they  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  silently.  The  preparatory  silent  reading  provides  famil- 
iarity with  the  thought  and  the  vocabulary  in  the  reading  unit 
and  makes  for  better  oral  reading.  In  the  beginning  the  teacher 
should  ask  questions  which  involve  the  reading  of  only  one 
sentence.  As  the  child's  silent  reading  power  increases,  the 
question  may  involve  a  group  of  sentences,  a  thought  unit,  a 
division  of  the  story. 

Certain  habits,  skills  and  appreciations  are  introduced  and 
practiced  during  the  instruction  period  under  teacher  super- 
vision. Between  the  reading  instruction  periods  pupils  should 
have  independent  seatwork  provided  to  meet  the  individual  needs 
on  various  levels  of  accomplishment.  This  work  should  be 
planned  as  carefully  as  the  reading  instruction  periods  and 
should  be  closely  related  to  the  materials  used  in  them.  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  simple  questions  may  be  used  to  initiate  and  to 
direct  further  reading. 
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Activities. 

Such  activities  as  those  listed  below  will  be  suggestive  of 
types  of  experiences  that  may  be  planned  by  the  teacher : 
Reading  for  a  definite  purpose,  as  to  find  what  happens 

to  the  character  in  the  story. 
Reading  to  pick  out  sentences  to  illustrate. 
Reading  to  select  a  sentence  which  illustrates  the  pic- 
ture in  the  book. 
Reading  to  find  out  how  to  do  something. 
Reading  to  use  the  table  of  contents  for  finding  a  story 

or  poem. 
Reading  to  select  the  parts  of  the  story  to  use  in  drama- 
tizations. 
Suggesting  different  endings  for  the  story. 

Independent  seat  work. 

Some  types  appropriate  to  this  level  are : 

Using  sentence  and  phrase  cards  to  rebuild  the  chart  or 

story  read. 
Putting  name  under  proper  picture. 
Matching  pictures,  sentences,  phrases,  and  words. 
Drawing  circle  around  words  in  a  column  like  the  word 

at  the  top  of  the  column. 
Drawing  line  from  word  or  phrase  in  one  column  to 

same  word  or  phrase  in  another  column. 
Coloring  simple  objects  to  match  the  color  word  printed 

under  each. 
Filling   blanks    in    sentences,    using    pictures,    words, 

phrases. 
Drawing  a  picture  suggested  by  a  sentence  or  story 
read. 
Types  of  independent  seatwork  used  should  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  reading  group.    Informal 
test  type  materials  when  based  on  classroom  or  reading 
group  work  may  increase  understandings,  give  practice  in 
needed  techniques  and  skills,  and  help  fix  basic  vocabulary. 
The  teacher  should  carefully  supervise  and  check  such  work 
to  insure  maximum  learning. 

Oral  reading  is  important  in  this  grade  as  it  is  easier  for 
the  pupil  to  get  meanings  from  sounds  than  from  printed 
symbols.  Oral  reading  should  serve  to  connect  the  oral 
symbol  and  the  meaning  with  the  printed  symbol,  to  help 
in  cultivating  a  good  speaking  voice,  and  in  developing 
habits  of  correct  pronunciation  and  clear  enunciation.  (See 
notes  on  correcting  speech  defects,  elsewhere  in  this 
bulletin.) 
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2.    Recreatory  type. 

The  approaches  to  the  reading  program  for  beginners  should 
provide  such  enjoyable  experiences  for  the  children,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  basal  reading  and  reading 
for  recreation  on  first  grade  level.  For  much  of  the  school  day, 
the  teacher  should  plan  for  experiences  that  call  forth  associa- 
tions, stimulate  the  imagination  and  lead  to  reading  activities. 

Much  of  the  interest  and  joy  in  reading  for  the  primary  child 
comes  through  pictures.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  child 
have  experiences  with  pictures  that  are  bright  in  colors  or  dis- 
tinctive in  black  and  white  and  which  are  typical  of  his  own 
experiences,  and  that  the  reading  table  or  book  shelf  have  a 
generous  supply  of  well  illustrated  books  to  which  children  may 
go  freely. 

Recreational  reading  for  children  on  this  level  means  not  just 
reading  and  enjoying  books  alone,  but  sharing  stories  with 
others.  Oral  reading  plays  an  important  part  in  the  recreational 
reading  of  this  period.  The  children  may  learn  to  read  some  of 
the  simple  materials  to  each  other  or  they  may  tell  to  the  group 

Busily  engaged  in  acquiring  skills  in  reading  and  at  the  same  time  forming  a 

habit  that  will  fill  adequately  many  leisure  hours.    Good  Americans  need  the 

ability  to  read  and  a  growing  interest  in  reading. 
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stories  read  or  told  to  them  at  home,  and  the  teacher  should  have 
a  fund  of  carefully  chosen  stories  to  tell  and  read  to  the  children. 
These  stories  should  be  short  and  usually  about  children  like 
themselves. 

In  addition  to  the  picture  story  books,  there  should  be  a  selec- 
tion of  supplementary  and  library  books  containing  fanciful 
tales,  folk  tales,  poetry,  science  material  and  other  predominantly 
narrative  material  to  be  used  for  extensive  individual  or  for 
group  audience  reading.  All  books  used  for  reading  purposes 
should  be  well-illustrated  and  attractive.  Each  day  teacher  and 
pupils  should  share  purely  for  enjoyment,  some  worthwhile  liter- 
ature with  each  other — reading,  choral  speaking,  singing,  saying 
individually,  or  dramatizing  stories,  poems  and  songs  of  literary 
quality.  Supplies  for  literature  should  be  carefully  and  contin- 
uously nurtured. 

H.     Developing  Attitudes,  Habits  and  Skills. 

The  teacher  should  strive  to  make  the  child's  first  experiences 
in  learning  to  read  happy  and  satisfying.  Any  plan  for  teaching 
reading  will  be  successful  only  in  so  far  as  it  develops  desirable 
attitudes  and  appreciations  and  helps  the  child  attain  the  use  of 
reading  skills. 

The  work  of  the  first  grade  should  develop : 

Effective  eye  movements. 

Increased  rate  of  reading. 

Increased  independence  in  attacking  new  words. 

Reading  for  the  complete  thought. 

Reading  independently,  for  pleasure. 

Enjoying  illustrations. 

Reading  both  orally  and  silently  in  thought  units. 

Reading  aloud  clearly  and  naturally. 

Reading  without  finger  pointing  or  lip  movement. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  program  should  help  the  child  to 
develop  the  ability  to : 

Comprehend  words,  phrases,  sentences  in  easy  material. 

Answer  fact  questions  on  material  in  readers. 

Follow  three  or  four  simple  directions. 

Use  context  and  picture  clues. 

Illustrate  or  dramatize  simple  stories. 

Read  fluently  at  sight  any  of  the  easier  selections. 

Use  books  and  other  printed  materials  efficiently — 
(title,  table  of  contents,  page  numbers,  holding  books 
correctly  in  relation  to  light,  eyes,  posture) . 
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I.     Measuring  Progress. 

To  know  when  he  has  achieved  and  how  well  he  has  accom- 
plished the  purpose  set  up  for  reading  is  an  important  item  in 
every  child's  training.  The  development  of  the  ability  to  evaluate 
achievement  should  be  the  cooperative  work  of  teacher  and  pupil. 
Through  this  working  together,  the  teacher  helps  the  pupils 
assume  responsibility  for  his  own  progress  and  success.  "Did  I 
find  it  correctly?"  "What  can  I  do  to  improve  my  reading?" — 
are  questions  which  the  pupil  formulates  early  in  his  reading 
program. 

Measuring  progress  of  the  individual  pupil  in  reading  during 
the  first  year  of  school  should  be  on  a  definite,  simple  plan,  ap- 
plied daily  and  continuously  throughout  the  year.  Suggestions 
for  measuring  progress  through  various  types  of  checks,  tests, 
and  other  experiences  are  outlined  in  detail  in  the  manual  for  the 
Primer  and  First  Reader  of  the  basal  texts.  To  supplement  the 
suggestions  in  the  manual  the  teacher  may  devise  additional 
measures  of  various  kinds  and  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  to  success  in  measuring  progress  in 
reading  is  the  keeping  of  accurate  records  of  achievements  and 
attainments  at  definite  intervals  to  be  used  as  a  base  from  which 
to  measure  further  growth  in  reading  practices,  skills,  habits 
and  attitudes. 

J.     Desirable  Outcomes  for  First  Year. 

Most  normal  children  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  school 
will  show  the  following  desirable  outcomes  from  the  reading  pro- 
gram. These  outcomes,  however,  are  not  the  criteria  for  deter- 
mining advancement  from  one  grade  to  another,  but  may  be 
considered  as  aids  to  the  teacher  in  plans  for  promotion.  The 
pupil — 

1.  Shows  an  interest  in  reading  books  and  other  materials  on 
his  level  of  achievement  in  reading. 

2.  Makes   use   of   information   he   finds   in   reading,    shares 
favorite  stories,  poems,  and  pictures  with  others. 

3.  Finds  recreation  and  pleasure  in  reading  stories,  poetry, 
and  songs  to  himself  and  to  others. 

Second  Year 
A.     Readiness  Period. 

As  in  the  first  year,  the  readiness  period  in  the  second  grade 
should  be  planned  to  promote  and  foster  happiness,  success  and 
satisfaction  for  each  individual  pupil. 
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When  the  child  enters  the  second  year's  work  (and  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  when  he  enters  the  second  year  classroom), 
it  is  expected  that  he  will  have  both  a  real  desire  to  read  and  the 
beginning  of  a  love  for  books.  He  should  normally  have  acquired 
the  ability  to  read  first  grade  material  with  a  fair  degree  of 
independence;  he  should  have  some  ability  in  attacking  new 
words,  together  with  a  realization  that  these  symbols  on  the 
printed  page  hold  meaning.  Certain  definite  habits,  skills,  and 
appreciations  relating  to  reading  should  have  been  developed 
during  the  first  year.  However,  there  may  be  many  children, 
because  of  circumstances  and  conditions,  who  arrive  at  the  second 
year  of  school  unprepared  for  regular  second  grade  work  as  such. 
Therefore,  during  the  readiness  period  the  teacher  should  strive 
to  help  pupils  overcome  deficiences  and  acquire  a  readiness  for  the 
work  of  the  second  year.  Upon  entering  the  second  grade,  each 
child  should  be  studied  by  the  teacher  so  that  the  level  at  which 
he  is  reading  may  be  determined  and  instruction  adapted  accord- 
ingly. In  some  second  year  classes  there  may  be  children  (a  few) 
who  are  still  in  the  initial  period  of  reading  and  who  need  the 
types  of  guidance  indicated  for  the  primer  and  first  reader  classes. 
Information  concerning  the  status  of  each  child  may  be  secured 
from  individual  and  class  records,  from  conferences  with  previous 
teachers,  and  by  standardized  and  informal  tests. 

To  begin  where  the  pupil  is  and  plan  daily  for  his  steady  growth 
in  reading  abilities  and  skills  should  be  the  fundamental  basis  for 
the  plans  for  the  readiness  program  for  the  second  year.  Here, 
again,  many  experience  charts  will  be  helpful  in  the  further  de- 
velopment of  reading  from  a  meaningful  approach.  (Refer  to 
First  Year  program  for  information  on  the  use  of  experience 
charts,  pp.  152-154.) 

Reading  readiness  should  be  stimulated  by  purposeful  activi- 
ties, and  by  a  background  of  enriching  experiences  which  stimu- 
late the  pupil's  interests. 

The  class  should  be  organized  into  flexible  groups  according  to 
the  stage  of  development  of  the  pupils  and  instruction  should  be 
adapted  to  the  various  levels.  The  immature  groups  should  read 
pre-primers  and  easy  primers  and  first  readers  until  more  mature 
abilities  are  developed.  (See  p.  157  of  this  bulletin  for  procedures 
recommended  if  children  are  in  first  year  stages  in  reading.)  The 
basal  second  reader  should  be  presented  as  each  group  becomes 
ready  for  it  and  not  before. 
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Evidences    of   readiness    for   second    grade   reading   may   be 
characterized  as  follows: 
The  child- 
Becomes  absorbed  when  reading  independently. 

Is  interested  in  reading  a  variety  of  material. 

Has  acquired  skill  in  handling  books  correctly. 

Notices  and  responds  actively  to  incidental  reading. 

Is  increasing  a  well-mastered  sight  vocabulary  of  useful 
words. 

Understands  what  he  can  read  both  silently  and  orally. 

Attacks  unfamiliar  words  without  serious  interruption  to 
thought. 

Asks  thoughtful  questions  and  discusses  the  material  in- 
telligently. 

Reads  silently  without  lip  movement,  without  vocalization, 
or  the  use  of  a  marker. 

B.     The  Program. 

As  the  various  groups  progress  toward  independence  in  reading 
and  when  they  have  the  ability  to  read  the  basal  second  reader, 
there  should  be  available  many  easy  supplementary  readers  on 
the  second  grade  level.  Through  these  supplementary  readers 
and  many  easy  library  books  there  should  be  many  contacts  with 
reading  materials  in  the  content  subjects — science,  social  studies, 
music,  art  and  literature.  (See  manuals  for  the  State-adopted 
basal  readers  and  choose  additional  books  from  the  State  supple- 
mentary reader  list  and  library  catalog.) 

1.    Objectives. 

As  guides  for  the  teacher  in  planning  and  developing  the 
regular  second  year  program  in  reading,  the  following  objectives 
are  suggested : 

a.  To  show  increased  ability  to  read  silently  easy  material, 
such  as  finding  answers  to  specific  questions. 

b.  To  develop  more  skill  in  reading  larger  groups  of  words  at 
one  eye  sweep. 

c.  To  develop  further  good  habits  and  skills  of  reading  without 
lip  movements,  finger  movements,  and  regressive  move- 
ments. 

d.  To  use  the  table  of  contents  intelligently. 

e.  To  make  use  of  reading  in  connection  with  the  day's  activi- 
ties by  reading  directions,  notices,  daily  news. 

f.  To  read  independently  very  simple  material  relating  to  in- 
dividual or  group  problems  or  activities.  Note  :  Experience 
charts  assembled  in  book  form  (large  size)  are  of  interest 
and  value  at  this  level. 
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g.  To  get  the  thought  and  story  continuity  for  reliving  and 
reproducing  the  thought  by  telling  the  most  interesting 
part  or  the  funniest  part,  or  by  dramatizing  a  part. 

h.  To  read  orally  "thought-groups"  of  words  or  phrases  so 
that  others  will  enjoy  the  selection. 

i.  To  read  independently  easy  material  of  first  and  second 
grade  level  for  increased  enjoyment  of  books. 

j.  To  listen  to  audience  reading  either  by  the  teacher  or 
another  pupil. 

k.  To  become  familiar  with  simple  library  usage,  such  as  how 
to  handle  books,  how  to  use  table  of  contents  and  simple 
indexes  in  readers,  and  how  to  find  and  replace  easy  books 
on  the  library  shelves. 

1.  To  discover  and  learn  new  words  by: 

Ways  suggested  in  the  First  Year. 
Looking  at  the  illustrations. 
Reading  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
Seeing  known  parts  of  new  words. 
Phonetic  analysis. 

2.  The  Environment  as  an  Aid  to  Reading. 

A  continuing  and  increasing  interest  in  reading  on  a  second 
year  level  may  be  promoted  through  the  arrangement  of  a  chal- 
lenging classroom  environment.  The  teacher  should  find  the 
following  suggestions  helpful  in  establishing  such  an  environ- 
ment: 

a.  Something  new  and  pertinent  on  the  bulletin  board  fre- 
quently. 

b.  Reading  materials  attractively  displayed. 

c.  Individual  needs  of  children  considered  in  providing  reading 
materials. 

d.  Many  types  of  materials  in  evidence  to  challenge  the  chil- 
dren to  read  thoughtfully. 

e.  Material  pertinent  to  current  class  problems  available,  in 
order  that  children  may  use  it  independently  as  an  aid  to 
class  learning. 

f.  A  supply  of  reference  books  on  science,  safety,  health  and 
other  subject  fields. 

g.  Excursions,  visual  aids,  and  interviews  to  help  the  pupils 
associate  meaning  with  the  symbols  being  met  in  the 
reading. 

h.    Self-checking  devices  at  hand  for  the  children's  use. 

3.  Definitely  Planned  Reading  Lessons. 

Daily  systematic  reading  instruction  should  be  provided. 
Children  need  to  have  a  feeling  of  stability  and  security  which 
can  be  nurtured  and  maintained  only  when  the  group  follows  a 
steady  and  consistently  planned  course  regularly,  day  after  day. 
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This  procedure  gives  pupils  time  to  sense  their  own  strengths 
and  weaknesses  and  to  measure  their  own  progress.  The  State- 
adopted  basal  text  in  reading  for  the  second  grade  provides 
materials  for  this  basic  course  and  the  manual  for  this  reader 
offers  definite  and  detailed  suggestions  and  plans  for  developing 
the  basic  course  in  reading  for  this  grade.  Steady  progress 
through  basic  selections  is  important  to  insure  well-rounded  de- 
velopment in  all  phases  of  reading  and  to  maintain  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency  in  all  the  skills. 

The  systematic  instruction  in  reading  occurs  in  the  reading 
groups,  with  the  number  and  size  of  the  groups  depending  upon 
the  needs  of  the  individual  pupils.  This  instruction  underlies  the 
many  varied  reading  activities  which  present  themselves  daily 
throughout  the  year. 

Although  conducted  in  numerous  ways,  most  reading  lessons 
will  include  the  following  elements : 

Introduction — for  creating  interest  and  clarifying  new  con- 
cepts. 

Silent  reading — for  observing  abilities  and  making  neces- 
sary improvements  in  the  individual  pupil's  reading. 

Check-up — to  measure  accuracy  of  comprehension. 

Fixing  new  ivords — study  and  drill  on  troublesome  words, 
phrases  and  clauses. 

Looking  ahead — to  stimulate  interest  in  next  day's  reading. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  teacher  recognize  the  need  for 
making  adaptations  in  instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  im- 
mature, the  slow-learning,  and  the  mature  children. 

4.    Silent  Reading. 

a.  Instruction  in  study-type  reading  as  a  phase  of  silent  read- 
ing should  receive  emphasis  during  the  second  year. 
Typical  classroom  practices  in  which  reading  of  the  study- 
type  may  function  include  reading  for  the  following 
purposes : 

(1)  To  find  the  answer  to  a  question. 

(2)  To  see  how  a  story  ends. 

(3)  To  react  through  some  form  of  self-expression,  such  as 
modeling,  drawing,  or  painting. 

(4)  To  find  out  what  happened  next. 

(5)  To  prove  a  point  or  clear  up  a  misunderstanding. 

(6)  To  tell  the  story  with  events  in  order. 

(7)  To  rename  a  story  or  part  of  a  story. 

(8)  To  locate  facts  and  needed  information  and  to  locate 
details  quickly. 
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(9)  To  select  details  that  support  the  main  idea. 

(10)  To  understand  and  follow  simple  directions  for  making 
or  doing  something. 

(11)  To  study  with  the  aid  of  a  simple  outline. 

(12)  To  form  a  basis  for  judgment. 

(13)  To  interpret  total  meaning  or  get  total  impression. 

(14)  To  support  an  opinion. 

(15)  To  check  on  details. 

(16)  To  prepare  for  a  dramatization. 

(17)  To  find  the  main  divisions  of  a  story. 

(18)  To  answer  questions  about  the  story. 

(19)  To  enjoy  a  characterization  or  the  fun  of  a  story. 

(20)  To  enrich  a  class  enterprise. 

b.  At  this  level  children  can  be  helped  to  understand  para- 
graphs by  some  of  the  following  activities : 

(1)  Reading  riddles  and  guessing  the  answers. 

(2)  Correcting  a  paragraph  which  has  one  incorrect  sen- 
tence. 

(3)  Finding  the  key  sentence  of  a  paragraph. 

(4)  Illustrating  the  main  idea  of  a  paragraph. 

(5)  Answering  questions  by  noting  the  appropriate  para- 
graph or  line. 

(6)  Matching  paragraphs  and  pictures. 

c.  Children  should  be  helped  to  use  the  most  effective  and 
economical  procedures  in  reading  for  given  purposes.  They 
should  be  helped  to  read  different  types  of  content  at 
different  rates,  as  the  motive  in  reading  may  dictate.  They 
should,  for  example : 

(1)  Read  quickly  to  locate  certain  facts  (scan). 

(2)  Read  slowly  to  organize  and  reproduce  details. 

(3)  Read  quickly  to  find  main  events,  to  follow  a  sequence, 
or  to  find  out  how  a  story  ends. 

(4)  Read  slowly  to  absorb  all  the  details  of  a  description. 

5.   Oral  Reading. 

The  importance  of  effective  oral  reading  as  a  means  of  sharing 
experience  with  others  and  giving  enjoyment,  pleasure  and  in- 
formation to  an  audience  has  become  increasingly  important. 
Children  should  make  steady  progress  in  oral  reading  skills  during 
the  second  year  in  school.  If  the  goals  of  oral  reading  for  the 
first  grade  have  not  been  accomplished,  there  should  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  instruction  in  (a)  the  understanding  of  what  is  read ; 
(b)  clear  enunciation  and  correct  pronunciation  of  words ;  (c)  the 
use  of  natural  pleasing  voice;  (d)  good  posture  while  reading; 
(e)  the  enjoyment  of  reading  to  an  audience;  and  (f)  the  ability 
to  interest  an  audience  in  the  material  read. 
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ILLUSTRATION: 

A  TALKIE  IN  A  PRIMARY  ROOM 
A  "talkie"  or  "movie"  is  an  attractive  feature  of  any  reading 
center.  This  talking  movie  may  be  made  from  either  a  paper  or  a 
wooden  box.  Illustrations  of  familiar  stories  or  poems  are  mounted 
on  a  long  strip  of  paper  and  rolled  back  and  forth  as  an  explanation 
is  given  of  each  picture.  This  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
relive  literature  and  deepen  appreciation. 

Children  read  eagerly  to  find  the  best  selection  to  use.  Since  the 
thought  of  the  selection  must  be  given  to  the  audience,  through 
pictures  as  well  as  through  speaking,  comprehension  is  improved  by 
using  the  movie.  An  excellent  chance  is  given  to  improve  oral 
speaking  by  working  on  the  oral  explanations  of  the  illustrations. 
Each  child  may  be  given  a  chance  to  explain  the  movie.  Finally 
the  group  decides  on  the  best  speakers.  The  group  enjoys  presenting 
this  to  other  rooms. 

The  "talkie"  is  a  never  ending  source  of  enjoyment  and  affords 
many  motives  for  improving  the  language  arts  program. 

Reference:  Henry  and  His  Friends,  by  James  S.  Tippett.  (See 
the  State  list  of  supplementary  books.)  Children 
can  read  for  themselves  how  to  make  a  "talkie" 
like  the  one  described  here. 

The  teacher  should  provide  much  practice  in  oral  skills  and  take 
advantage  of  both  in-classroom  and  out-of-classroom  situations 
where,  through  careful  preparation  beforehand,  the  child  ex- 
periences satisfaction  and  success.     (Use  simple  speaking  choir.) 

In  the  second,  as  in  the  first  grade  and  all  succeeding  grades 
there  should  be  a  daily  sharing  of  literature  by  pupils  and  teacher 

Original  "Movies''  offer  a  splendid  opportunity  for  creative  expression  and  are 
a  fascinating  form  of  dramatic  activity. 
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Anthologies  of  poetry,  books  of  poetry  by  individual  poets, 
anthologies  of  stories,  well-illustrated  simple  story  books,  indeed, 
a  wealth  of  sources  from  which  to  draw  literature  should  be  avail- 
able, easily  accessible  and  used  every  day.  (See  N.  C.  Library 
Book  Catalog  for  help  in  selection.)  Lists  of  favorite  poems, 
songs,  stories  and  books  made  cooperatively  by  the  group  or  by 
individuals  should  appear  on  bulletin  boards  and  charts  and  in 
individual  booklets.  Make  effective  use  of  State  adopted  books 
for  this,  if  no  other  sources  are  available;  but  to  increase  the 
available  sources  is  an  obligation  every  teacher  and  every  school 
ought  to  assume  seriously. 

Occasionally,  and  after  serious  consideration  of  what  purpose 
it  might  serve,  the  teacher  should  herself  read  aloud  to  the  class 
from  good  selections  of  literature  on  the  grade  level.  These 
presentations  by  the  teacher  should  be  carefully  prepared  and 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  pupils  in  a  group. 
They  should  not,  however,  monopolize  the  oral  reading  program, 
which  should  be  designed  to  give  pupils  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  read  orally. 

6.  Speed  Habits. 

The  first  step  in  correcting  faulty  speech  habits  is  the  recog- 
nition and  analysis  of  the  need  and  an  earnest  desire  for  im- 
provement on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  next  step  is  the  planning 
of  specific  exercises  designed  to  bring  out  the  desired  improve- 
ment. The  types  of  exercise  must  be  determined  by  the 
individual's  needs.  He  must  learn  how  to  distinguish  the  quality 
of  the  different  sounds  and  be  able  to  use  correct  speech  sounds 
spontaneously.  When  a  pupil  has  a  definite  conception  of  the 
sound,  he  can  produce  it  more  clearly.  Only  through  the  forma- 
tion of  correct  speech  habits  can  the  pupil  achieve  desired 
progress  in  oral  interpretation  of  the  printed  page. 

7.  Vocabulary  Development  and  Training  in  Word 
Recognition. 

The  development  of  a  rich,  meaningful  vocabulary  and  training 
in  word  recognition  is  an  important  responsibility  during  the 
second  year.  The  best  approach  is  through  opportunities  for  tJae 
child  to  build  a  spoken  vocabulary  rich  in  concepts,  understand- 
ings, and  meanings,  which  will  be  useful  in  his  reading.  The 
child  reads,  with  greater  ease,  material  that  he  can  talk  about, 
even  through  the  words  he  encounters  may  present  recognition 
difficulties.     It  must  be  remembered  that  vocabulary  develop- 
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ment  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  total  program  if  it  is  not 
to  defeat  its  own  purpose. 

An  isolated  program  of  word  recognition  has  no  place  in  a 
normal  reading  program.  The  needs  of  individual  children  will 
be  determined  by  their  degree  of  maturity.  The  easier  means  of 
word  attack  are  usually  already  familiar  to  the  child  when  he 
arrives  at  the  stage  of  independent  reading.  He  has  learned  to 
notice  picture  clues,  context  clues,  configuration,  and  common 
endings.  Further  work  toward  independence  in  word  recognition 
should  be  adapted  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  child.  The 
manuals  for  the  basal  readers  for  the  second  grade  offer  detailed 
plans  for  developing  a  reading  vocabulary,  for  word  analysis  and 
for  word  recognition  which  will  be  helpful  to  the  teacher. 

C.     Evaluation. 

Observation  and  informal  and  standardized  tests  are  included 
in  techniques  of  measurement  of  progress  at  this  level.  When- 
ever possible  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  work  with  the 
teacher  in  analyzing  his  own  status  in  reading,  in  discovering 
specific  phases  needing  improvement  and  in  selecting  and  using 
remedial  measures.  Consistent  and  almost  daily  use  of  evaluation 
techniques  insures  a  desirable  balance  in  the  reading  program  and 
makes  possible  continuous  adaptation  to  the  changing  reading 
needs  of  individual  children. 

The  majority  of  the  children  in  the  second  year  can  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  second  grade  work  in  reading. 

The  following  statements  should  prove  helpful  to  the  teacher 
in  judging  the  success  of  the  individual  pupil  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year: 

The  pupil: 

a.  Reads  accurately  and  with  a  fair  degree  of  speed  material 
of  second  grade  difficulty. 

b.  Shows  improvement  in  the  development  of  eye-movements. 

c.  Reads  independently  selected  materials  from  different  fields. 

d.  Makes    the    necessary    adjustments    when    reading    for 
different  purposes. 

e.  Makes  independent  use  of  ways  of  getting  new  words. 

f .  Shows  interest  in  and  makes  effective  use  of  library  books. 

g.  Shows  some  ability  to  interpret  and  to  use  information 
gained  from  reading. 

Since  pupils  who  have  not  mastered  first  grade  "desirable  out- 
comes" often  will  be  placed  in  the  second  grade,  individual  pro- 
gress toward  goals  set  for  first  and  second  grades  should  be  noted 
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for  them  and  an  accurate  pains-taking  record  of  their  achieve- 
ment, on  whatever  level  it  may  be,  sent  with  them  to  the  class- 
room in  which  they  are  to  continue  progress. 

Third  Year 

A.  Readiness. 

To  the  problem  of  varied  reading  abilities  among  third  grade 
pupils  is  added  the  problem  of  meeting  the  growing  interests  as 
well  as  abilities  of  children  at  this  level.  While  the  average  child 
will  be  able  to  read  fluently  from  second-year  readers,  a  few  will 
be  able  to  read  more  difficult  material  and  a  few  others  will  be  in 
the  first  stages  of  reading.  All  must  be  provided  with  materials 
on  their  own  level  where  instruction  must  begin.  Likewise,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  few  or  the  many  interests 
represented  in  the  group,  and  definite  plans  made  for  supplying 
reading  matter  to  develop  and  enrich  those  interests. 

Reading  is  bound  closely  to  language  skills.  Sentence,  para- 
graph, and  punctuation  consciousness  must  be  developed  along 
with  vocabulary  and  content  meaning,  if  reading  is  to  be  more 
than  word  calling.  The  general  purpose  of  reading  being,  of 
course,  to  interpret  the  printed  page  and  to  enjoy  the  experience, 
the  third  year  program  should  develop  the  child's  desire  to  read 
independently  by  increasing  (1)  his  ability  to  read  fluently,  at 
sight,  materials  on  lower  grade  levels ;  and  (2)  his  ability  with 
preparation  to  read  fluently  and  understandingly  materials  on  his 
own  level. 

B.  Objectives. 

In  planning  the  work  for  the  year,  the  teacher  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing objectives  useful  for  developing  a  balanced  program.  For 
an  average  third  grade  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  strive : 

1.  To  use  greater  initiative  and  power  in  attacking  new  words, 
working  toward  independence  in  word  analysis  and  word 
recognition. 

2.  To  read  orally  with  ease  and  expression  and  with  proper 
speed  to  hold  interest. 

3.  To  establish  the  habit  of  using  books  as  a  means  of  di- 
version or  recreation  and  as  a  help  in  solving  problems  and 
extending  information. 

4.  To  read  basal  texts  for  the  third  grade  and  many  easy 
supplementary  readers  and  library  books  on  second  and 
third  grade  levels. 
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5.  To  develop  the  desire  to  improve  performance  in  oral  and 
silent  reading  and  the  ability  to  evaluate  one's  own  progress. 

6.  To  improve  the  speed  and  comprehension  of  silent  reading. 

7.  To  broaden  reading  interests  and  increase  the  daily  use  of 
supplementary  and  library  materials. 

8.  To  enjoy  sharing  choice  selections  of  literature  with  others. 

C.     The  Program  of  Instruction. 

As  in  the  two  preceding  years,  functional,  recreatory,  and  de- 
velopmental reading  are  included  in  the  year's  program,  each  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  preceding  years,  in  order  to  meet  the 
maturing  abilities  and  the  growing  personal  interests  of  the 
pupils  at  this  stage.  (The  teacher  should  re-read  the  program  of 
instruction  for  first  and  second  years.) 

Adapting  situations,  planned  experiences,  and  materials  to  the 
ever-changing  and  varied  needs  of  the  pupils  is  a  constant  re- 
sponsibility of  the  teacher.  Individual  and  group  instruction 
should  supplant  any  attempt  at  mass  instruction,  in  order  to 
insure  steady  progress  toward  the  objectives  and  success  in  the 
work  as  a  whole.  The  size  of  the  groups  and  the  length  of  periods 
for  working  with  individual  groups  will  be  determined  by  the 
abilities  of  the  pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  group  may  be 
increased  and  the  length  of  the  period  changed  as  the  pupils 
develop. 

1.    The  Stimulating  Classroom. 

Increasingly  helpful  to  the  reading  situation  should  be 
the  classroom  environment  which  through  various  types  of 
challenging  presentations  should  stimulate  pupils'  interest 
in  the  community  life  and  the  world  they  read  about.  For 
example,  a  group  of  third  year  pupils,  in  studying  "Far 
Away  Ports,"  the  basal  reader  for  this  grade,  used  maps 
in  the  classroom  for  pointing  out  or  locating  places  and 
peoples,  as  well  as  interesting  incidents  which  they  read 
about  in  the  text.  Air,  land,  and  sea  routes  to  many  places 
were  traced  on  the  maps. 

The  following  questions  suggest  criteria  for  judging 
whether  a  classroom  is  sufficiently  challenging  for  pupils  on 
this  level. 

Do  books,  pictures,  clippings,  maps,  graphs,  and  other 

objects  brought  in  by  children  indicate  a  widening  of 

interests? 

Are  these  materials  arranged  according  to  a  thoughtful 

organization?     Do  they  relate  directly  to,  and  make 
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significant  contributions  to,  class  problems  and  indi- 
vidual interests? 

Are  these  materials  being  used  to  stimulate  further 
learning  by  means  of  reading? 

Is  there  evidence  of  guidance  of  children's  outside  read- 
ing? 

Examples  would  be : 

Time  schedules  for  regular  and  special  visits  to  neigh- 
borhood library,  or  from  the  book-mobile. 

Publishers'  lists,  picture  cuts,  and  reviews  of  new 
books  for  children. 

Announcement  that  the  school  library  or  public  library 
has  a  new  book  in  an  area  of  interest  or  by  a  favorite 
author  or  illustrator. 

Book  jackets  to  indicate  books  about  some  favorite 
character. 

Reviews  written  by  children  about  recently  read  books. 

Announcement  of  a  program  of  stories  or  dramatiza- 
tions. 

Are  materials  supplied  to  stimulate  study  and  the  devel- 
opment of  meaningful  concepts  in  new  areas  of  in- 
terest ? 

Does  the  classroom  library  reflect  the  atmosphere  of  a 
"real  library?"  Is  it  a  quiet  place,  with  a  variety  of 
interesting,  easily  accessible  reading  materials,  at- 
tractively arranged  in  an  orderly  way? 

Does  the  classroom  library  include  such  materials  as 
dictionaries,  reference  sets,  newspaper  files,  magazine 
racks,  and  simple  maps? 

Have  the  children  participated  actively  in  preparing  and 
arranging  the  reading  materials?  They  may,  for  ex- 
ample : 

Place  books  by  subject  for  reference  on  certain  topics, 
labeling  them  "Science,"  "Safety,"  and  "Community 
Life." 
Label  illustrative  materials. 
Make  a  card  file  of  books  and  materials,  poems  and 

stories. 
List  questions  to  guide  reading. 
Label  exhibits. 
Make  posters  and  charts. 

Make  a  list  of  books  they  would  like  to  have  in  their 
library. 

Are  materials  available  which  the  children  may  use  to 
make  reading  materials?     (Examples:  oak-tag,  India 


The  Toy  and  Game  Lending  Library  provides  many  interesting  experences  in 

the  language  arts. 

ink,  lettering  pens,  printing  set,  hectograph  machine, 
printing  press,  and  typewriter.) 

2.    Types  of  Reading. 

a.  Functional  reading  for  this  year  should  include:  bulletin 
board  announcements,  plans  for  trips  and  other  social  occa- 
sions, signs,  labels,  posters,  notices,  directions  for  com- 
mittee organizations,  classroom  rules,  classroom  helpers, 
specific  needs  in  unit  studies,  playing  a  game,  etc.  The  use 
of  readers  and  library  books  for  finding  and  using  informa- 
tion in  classroom  undertakings  is  a  type  of  functional 
reading  to  be  encouraged.  Many  situations  and  opportuni- 
ties should  be  provided  for  helping  children  to  read  for  a 
purpose,  to  read  to  find  something  that  they  really  want  or 
have  a  felt  need  for ;  to  locate  and  organize  materials  deal- 
ing with  simple  but  clearly  defined  problems.  There  should 
be  many  opportunities  in  the  daily  program  for  functional 
reading  in  connection  with  written  language  work,  science, 
social  studies,  music,  and  other  subject  areas. 

"Although  growth  in  reading  is  an  important  goal  for 
any  period,  the  teacher  must  not  influence  children  to  be- 
lieve that  only  through  reading  can  they  find  answers  to 
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their  problems.  Excursions,  interviews,  experiments,  films, 
or  correspondence,  should  be  used  to  solve  problems  when 
they  are  the  most  appropriate  and  efficient  means.  Reading 
is  particularly  valuable  for  extending  the  children's  learn- 
ing to  include  knowledge  of  past  events,  countries,  peoples, 
customs  and  many  other  subjects  for  which  first-hand  ex- 
periences are  not  possible."* 

Recreatory  reading.  The  reading  table,  library  corner,  or 
bookshelf,  should  develop  as  a  very  definite  "center  of 
interest"  for  all  pupils  in  the  third  year  program  of  read- 
ing. There  should  be  on  hand  a  variety  of  new  and  inter- 
esting reading  materials  on  first,  second,  and  third  year 
levels.  These  materials  should  change  or  new  books  be 
added  as  the  pupils  grow  and  develop  in  reading  tastes  and 
interests. 

Children  should  have  the  experience  of  frequent  visits  to 
the  central  library.  Plans  for  the  library  periods  should  be 
made  before  the  visit. 

The  experiences  in  language  arts  which  occurred  in  a 
library  unit  are  suggested  by  a  teacher  in  this  way : 

"Early  in  the  fall,  through  children  who  had  frequented 
the  city  library  in  the  summer,  the  class  became  interested 
in  libraries.  Two  trips,  one  to  the  school  library  and  one 
to  the  city  library,  further  stimulated  enthusiasm.  Informal 
reporting  on  library  books  came  about  very  naturally,  as 
the  children  were  anxious  to  tell  about  the  books  they  ob- 
tained on  these  trips.  Other  oral  language  situations  were : 
planning  the  trips ;  talking  with  the  librarians  and  asking 
questions  about  the  library ;  discussing  the  murals,  stencils, 
and  other  drawings  which  they  made  concerning  their  trips 
and  their  favorite  stories  and  poems;  reading  stories  and 
poems  to  the  others  in  the  class;  planning  their  chapel 
program  (in  which  they  recited  and  dramatized  some 
favorite  poems)  ;  dramatizing  "Hansel  and  Gretel"  (origi- 
nal dialogue)  ;  dramatizing  poems  (in  the  classroom)  for 
other  classmates  to  guess  the  titles ;  choral  speaking,  etc. 

"Written  language  consisted  mostly  of  letters,  (to  li- 
brarians, grade  mothers,  sick  or  transferred  classmates, 
etc.)  ;  short,  original  stories;  and  records  of  books  bor- 
rowed and  read.    These  experiences  taught  sentence  form, 


•The  Primary  Manual,  Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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punctuation,  letter  form,  paragraph  form,  correct  writing 
of  titles  and  authors,  etc. 

"It  is  trite  to  say  that  a  Library  Unit  stimulated  much 
reading  of  stories  and  poems,  but  I  do  feel  that  this  group 
has  a  deeper  appreciation  of  good  literature  than  any  group 
I  have  taught  in  recent  years." 

The  teacher  should  help  the  child  make-  connections  for 
various  types  of  activities  with  related  reading  materials 
available — thus  increasing  reading  interests.  This  may  be 
accomplished  through:  illustrating  stories  or  poems  or 
parts  of  stories  or  poems  read ;  discussing,  re-telling  or 
dramatizing  stories ;  writing  stories  or  reports  of  materials 
read ;  sharing  materials  for  units  of  work ;  and,  measuring 
his  efforts  by  checks,  charts  or  tests. 

Also  at  this  period  many  opportunities  should  be  pro- 
vided for  good  audience  reading  of  recreatory  materials 
such  as  the  opportunity  to :  share  a  poem  or  story ;  take 
the  part  of  a  narrator  during  a  dramatization ;  take  the 
part  of  a  character  in  a  story,  poem,  or  song ;  read  the  part 
of  a  story  or  poem  enjoyed  most. 

Here  is  an  excellent  description  of  how  to  share  poetry : 

FIRST  ILLUSTRATION 

POETRY  CAN  BE  FUN 

Poetry  has  created  much  fun  and  enjoyment  and  given  free  ex- 
pression in  dramatization  and  choral  speaking  in  my  Third  Grade 
throughout  the  year.  The  "Comical  Chap,"  "Grasshopper  Green," 
initiated  our  study  of  poetry  in  the  early  fall.  Through  our  science 
unit  the  children  observed  many  outdoor  creatures,  among  them  the 
grasshopper,  snail,  cocoon,  moth,  and  spider.  A  collection  of 
these  was  brought  to  the  classroom  at  various  times.  The  children 
found  stories  and  poems  from  their  library  books  and  readers  which 
they  shared  with  the  class.  The  delightful  poem,  "The  Grasshoppers" 
by  Dorothy  Aldis,  drew  from  the  children  a  feeling  of  rhythm,  pic- 
ture words,  repetition  of  words,  and  gave  them  a  description,  true  to 
nature,  of  the  activities  of  the  grasshopper  as  the  summer  closes. 
Another  familiar  poem,  "The  Grasshopper"  (author  unknown)  helped 
enrich  the  factual  material  found  in  poetry.  They  liked  the  descrip- 
tion so  much  that  they  asked  for  the  poem  to  be  read  over  and  over. 

The  fly-away  seeds  opened  up  the  channel  for  choral  speaking 
through  the  beautiful  poem,  "The  Dandelion"  (author  unknown) 
and  "The  Dandelion"  by  Mrs.  E.  J.  Goodfellow. 

As  autumn  advanced  we  learned  George  Cooper's,  "Come,  Little 
Leaves"  and  "October's  Party."  Of  course,  many  seasonal  poems 
were  read  for  sheer  listening  pleasure. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  experiences  the  children  had  came 
through  dramatization,  in  which  every  child  took  a  part,  for  a  chapel 
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program,  of  the  following  poems  in  verse  choir:  "Puppy  and  I," 
"Market  Square,"  "The  King's  Breakfast,"  "Poor  Old  Jonathan  Bing," 
"Ferry  Boat,"  "Two  Little  Kittens,"  "Where  Are  You  Going  My 
Pretty  Maid?"  and  "The  Elf  and  the  Dormouse."  The  first  four  are 
by  A.  A.  Milne.  The  last  two  are  poems  set  to  music.  "The  Elf  and 
the  Dormouse"  is  found  in  Music  Hour,  Book  II. 

In  order  that  our  class  might  have  an  original  song  we  began 
writing  verse,  each  child  singing  his  words.  The  best  poem  was 
finally  selected  and  memorized  by  the  class.  The  group  as  a  whole 
contributed  musical  phrases  until  the  desired  tune  was  accomplished. 
All  the  poems  were  illustrated  for  art  work  as  well.  These  formed 
"Our  Class  Poetry  Book."  Again  some  of  our  ideas  developed  from 
our  science  study  or  from  seasonal  words  which  we  had  learned  for 
vocabulary  enrichment. 

Our  study  of  poetry  has  been  wide  and  varied  as  we  found  many 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Eugene  Field,  Walter  De  La  Mare,  and 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  set  to  music.  Some  of  these  we  have  charac- 
terized in  play,  games,  and  dances. 

Through  being  responsible  for  morning  devotion,  the  children 
have  developed  the  ability  of  selecting  and  reading  poems,  many  of 
which  are  prayers  written  in  verse  form  for  the  young  child. 

I  know  that  such  qualities  as  cheerfulness,  happiness,  cooperation, 
sharing,  devotion,  kindness,  and  appreciation  for  the  beauty  found  in 
words,  has  been  an  outgrowth  in  the  lives  of  my  children  from  the 
study  of  poetry  in  our  room  this  year.  "Words  can  sing,  and  a 
little  child  loves  to  sing." 

In  every  classroom  for  daily  use  should  be  found  at  least  two  or 
three  of  the  following  delightful  anthologies  of  poems  for  children, 
as  well  as  volumes  of  poems  by  individual  poets: 

Romney  Gay's  Picture  Book  of  Poems.     Grosset  and  Dunlap. 
Sung  Under  the  Silver  Umbrella.     Committee  of  A.  C.  E.     Mac- 

millan. 
Thompson.     Silver  Pennies.     Macmillan. 
Huffard  and  Others.     My  Poetry  Book.    Winston. 
Brewton,  J.  E.     Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky.     Macmillan. 
Untermeyer.     Rainbow  in  the  Sky. 

ANOTHER  ILLUSTRATION 
of  the  use  of  poetry  in  the  classroom. 

POETRY  IN  THE  GRADES 
(As  reported  by  a  teacher  of  a  third  grade.) 
The  chief  purposes  to  be  served  by  poetry  in  the  elementary  school 
are  to  give  individual  personal  enjoyment,  to  furnish  a  common 
pleasure  to  the  group,  and  to  aid  in  deepening  experiences.  Many 
excellent  opportunities  for  children  to  express  their  ideas  in  an 
original  way  will  come  when  they  have  had  rich  and  happy  ex- 
periences with  books  and  poems.  They  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves  by  means  of  words,  color,  music,  and 
dramatization.  Creative  work  cannot  be  assigned;  it  comes  when 
the  child  wishes  to  share  an  emotion.     He  should  be  helped  to  find 
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the  medium  that  best  fits  his  need.  This  was  evident  in  a  recent 
study  in  our  classroom. 

The  third  grade  wrote  a  little  poem  one  day  about  a  snowman. 
The  question  was  asked — What  is  a  poet?  After  this  question  was 
satisfactorily  answered,  we  decided  to  study  the  lives  of  two  poets. 
Eugene  Field  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  were  chosen  because  they 
had  written  many  poems  for  young  children.  There  was  much 
interest  aroused  in  the  class  and  each  child  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  contribution.  The  group  lived  practically  in  a  land  of  make- 
believe  for  a  month.  We  studied  and  read  poems  by  Field  and 
Stevenson  and  loved  them  all.  The  favorite  poems  were  illustrated 
and  memorized. 

The  poems  enjoyed  most  were  "The  Duel"  and  "The  Sugar  Plum 
Tree."  These  poems  were  dramatized  for  assembly  one  afternoon. 
We  had  a  real  Gingham  Dog  and  Calico  Cat,  Dutcli  Clock,  and 
Chinese  Plate. 

"The  Sugar  Plum  Tree"  was  also  real  with  sugar  plums,  gum- 
drops,  peppermint  canes,  and  marshmallows  hanging  from  its 
branches. 

The  poems  became  so  realistic  to  the  children  that  they  begged 
to  study  more  famous  poets  and  their  poems. 

The  daily  program  should  provide  more  time  for  recrea- 
tory  reading — for  browsing  among  books  for  enjoyment, 
for  using  the  school  library,  and  for  going  to  the  teacher 
for  help  in  rinding  suitable  and  appropriate  materials  to 
read.  Each  child,  whatever  his  reading  level  or  interests 
may  be,  should  receive  from  the  teacher  constant  help  on 
attacking  new  materials  independently  and  finding  the 
right  book  at  the  right  time.  The  teacher  may  know  that 
'  the  child  is  making  desirable  progress  if  his  efforts  in  con- 
nection with  recreatory  reading  are  characterized  by  ease 
in  finding  what  he  wants,  frequent  and  voluntary  use  of 
available  classroom  and  school  library  facilities,  proper 
selection  of  materials,  and  practical  uses  of  information  in 
oral  discussion  and  in  written  work. 

c.  Developmental  reading.  As  an  aid  to  the  teacher  in  organ- 
izing the  details  of  the  third  year  reading  program  as  a 
whole,  it  is  suggested  that  first  consideration  be  given  to 
the  definite  relationships  of  functional  and  recreatory  read- 
ing to  developmental  reading.  Pupils  cannot  make  satis- 
factory progress  in  the  first  two  types  of  reading  without 
improving  their  skills  in  reading  for  different  purposes. 
Therefore,  developmental  reading  includes  the  selection  and 
use  of  books,  development  of  essential  skills,  vocabulary 
work,  and  many  kinds  of  independent  practice  in  skills.    In 
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addition  to  the  helps  to  teachers  to  be  found  in  the  manuals 
for  the  basal  reader  in  use  and  many  supplementary 
readers,  the  following  suggestions  are  offered: 

(1)  Selection  of  books.  See  list  of  basal  and  supplemen- 
tary readers  in  the  school  register  and  consult  the 
North  Carolina  library  book  catalogs  for  a  balanced 
program  of  reading  materials  for  the  third  year.  Keep 
in  mind  the  varying  abilities  and  interests  of  the  pupils 
in  selecting  books,  whether  for  basal,  supplementary, 
or  library  reading. 

(2)  Essential  skills.  Each  teacher  should  be  familiar  with 
the  number  of  skills  involved  in  a  balanced  reading 
program.  It  is  not  enough  to  emphasize  a  few  skills 
and  exclude  others  of  equal  importance.  Consult  the 
manual  for  the  basal  reader  for  a  list  of  essential  skills 
in  reading. 

(3)  Vocabulary  work.  Children  should  have  acquired  a 
spoken  vocabulary  in  advance  of  the  reading  vocabu- 
lary, and  as  each  new  word  is  to  be  studied  the  ap- 
proach should  be  through  the  ability  to  use  the  word 
meaningfully  and  understandingly  in  oral  expression. 
(See  manuals  for  basal  and  supplementary  readers  for 
specific  and  detailed  aids  in  developing  an  adequate 
vocabulary  for  reading  third  grade  texts  and  other 
materials.) 

(4)  Independent  practice.  The  teacher  in  the  third  year 
should  know  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  pupils 
in  independent  practice  in  reading  in  the  first  and 
second  years.  This  is  important  in  order  to  begin  with 
practices  the  pupils  already  are  familiar  with  and  to 
build  new  and  challenging  practices  on  the  third  year 
levels. 

The  period  of  time  for  independent  practice  in  reading 
skills  by  the  pupils  usually  occurs  when  the  teacher  is 
working  with  one  group  of  pupils  and  all  others  are  at  their 
desks  or  work  tables.  Also,  the  initial  training  in  desirable 
practices  is  given  by  the  teacher  in  the  "group  work  period 
with  the  teacher",  and  later  at  the  desks  the  individual 
pupils  carry  on  the  practices  which  aid  in  habit  formation 
in  use  of  essential  skills.  (See  manuals  for  readers  on  third 
year  level.) 
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3.  Evaluation. 

Progress  in  reading  is  most  successful  when  the  child's 
achievement  is  appraised  and  his  difficulties  diagnosed  as 
he  progresses.  A  child  may  fail  to  learn  unless  his  difficul- 
ties are  removed  as  learning  goes  forward.  When  the  child 
has  not  mastered  the  appropriate  skills  at  one  stage,  he  is 
handicapped  in  moving  on  to  the  next  stage  with  ease  and 
confidence. 

Each  daily  reading  activity  should  show  the  teacher  how 
much  progress  the  individual  pupil  has  made  in  whatever 
phase  of  reading  he  engages  at  the  time,  what  levels  he  has 
reached,  what  difficulties  he  is  having,  where  added  em- 
phasis must  be  placed,  and  when  supplementary  practice 
should  be  given. 

In  this  grade  the  pupil  can  cooperate  in  determining 
where  he  stands,  on  what  exercises  he  needs  most  to  con- 
centrate, and  what  assistance  he  needs  from  the  teacher. 

4.  Desirable  Outcomes. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  pupils  have  reasonable 
command  of  the  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes  included  in  the 
following  list,  it  should  be  satisfactory  achievement  for 
advancement  to  the  regular  work  of  the  next  succeeding 
year: 

Has  the  habit  of  reading  independently  and  well  in  both 
literary  and  informational  materials. 

Interprets  accurately  the  materials  related  to  many  sub- 
ject fields. 

Reads  more  rapidly  silently  than  orally  and  can  interpret 
material  read  silently  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Expresses  himself  effectively  and  artistically  when  read- 
ing orally. 

Reads  at  sight  materials  suited  to  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 

Has  the  habit  of  looking  for  materials  that  relate  to 
activities  in  which  he  is  interested. 

Is  independent  in  attacking  most  unfamiliar  words  and 
shows  increasing  skill  in  combining  contextual  clues 
with  visual  and  auditory  elements  in  recognizing  un- 
familiar words. 

Is  interested  in  pleasure  reading  and  expresses  personal 
taste  in  reading. 
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Fourth  Year 
A.     Readiness. 

Children  who  have  progressed  normally  through  the  reading 
experiences  of  the  first  three  years  of  school  should  have  de- 
veloped a  keen  enjoyment  of  reading  through  reading  in  a  variety 
of  purposeful  situations.  They  have  read  materials  in  many  fields 
and  through  their  reading  have  acquired  experience  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  immediate  environment.  They  have  not  been 
restricted  to  school  texts.  There  has  been  continuous  growth  in 
essential  reading  habits,  skills,  attitudes,  and  appreciations. 

At  the  fourth  year  level  of  the  primary  school,  the  teacher 
should  be  particularly  concerned  with  the  individual  pupil,  his 
present  equipment,  achievements  and  accomplishments,  in  order 
to  plan  to  prevent  failure  and  maladjustment  and  to  promote 
maximum  growth. 

Adjusting  a  program  to  individual  pupils  should  be  an  attitude 
rather  than  a  method,  an  approach  rather  than  a  device,  a  point 
of  view  toward  the  child  that  respects  his  differences,  talents, 
interests,  skills,  aptitudes  and  temperament.    It  should  embody : 

1.  A  sensitivity  toward  the  individual  child — his  level  of 
achievement,  special  weaknesses  and  strengths,  mental 
ability,  personal  traits,  etc. 

2.  A  diagnostic  interest  in  a  child's  problems. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  methods  and  motives. 

4.  Materials  of  different  degrees  of  difficulty,  and  of  different 
content. 

5.  Ingenuity,  resourcefulness,  ambition,  courage,  hope,  and 
cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

If  we  think  of  reading  as  something  more  than  a  purely 
mechanical  process,  as  an  experience  that  effects  one's  thinking 
and  living  and  being,  then  it  is  clear  that  everything  that  one  is 
has  some  importance  for  reading.  This  means,  of  course,  that  all 
sorts  of  differences  in  ability,  personality,  health,  background, 
etc.  may  account  for  variations  in  the  outcomes  of  reading.  In 
order  to  cope  with  these  differences  it  is  well  to  recall  a  few  of 
them  that  seem  particularly  important  for  reading.  For  example, 
differences  in : 

Readiness  for  a  reading  experience. 

Home  background — in  language,  family  protection,  security, 
devotion,  etc. 

Experience  and  familiarity  with  books. 

Feeling  of  security,  adequacy,  and  "at-homeness"  in  the 
world. 
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Physical  health — in  hearing  and  seeing,  in  disease  history, 

in  nutrition,  and  in  general  well-being. 
Social  behavior — in  group  responsibility  and  cooperation,  in 

relationship  to  teacher  and  school,  etc. 
Ability — in  general  intelligence,  in  special  talents  and  abili- 
ties, and  in  interests. 
School    history — in    regularity    of    attendance,    in    school 

"marks,"  in  progress. 
Character — in  morals  and  values. 
The  classroom  and  playground  offer  innumerable  opportunities 
for  first-hand  observation  of  behavior  that  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
learning  to  read.  The  teacher  who  makes  such  observations, 
describes  them  accurately,  analyzes  them  for  cause  and  effect, 
and  asks  what  they  mean  and  what  needed  changes  they  indicate 
in  terms  of  her  own  procedures  has  gone  a  considerable  way 
toward  adjusting  her  reading  program. 

Here  again,  it  is  especially  important  to  begin  the  year's  work 
"Where  the  pupil  is,"  providing  experiences,  situations  and  ma- 
terials on  the  pupil's  own  level. 

Many  differences  among  pupils  can  be  detected  by  careful 
observation,  while  others  need  to  be  discovered  from  cumulative 
records,  parent-teacher  contacts,  and  such  special  agencies  as  the 
attendance  department,  the  child-study  department,'  the  school 
nurse,  etc.  Every  source  of  information  must  ultimately  be 
utilized  in  order  to  plan  a  program  that  will  make  the  best  pro- 
vision for  individual  differences  and  ensure  desirable  growth  of 
"the  whole  child." 

B.     Objectives. 

The  fourth  year  should  be  characterized  by  rapid  progress  in 
fundamental  reading  attitudes,  habits  and  skills  and  apprecia- 
tions. Pupils  should  be  expected  to  make  this  rapid  progress  if 
they  are  given  repeated  experiences  which  are  planned  to  ac- 
complish the  following: 

1.  Increase  interest  in  reading  through  ?  variety  of  rich  read- 
ing experiences — the  reading  of  the  world's  greatest  stories 
for  children,  of  stories  about  children  in  other  times  and 
other  lands,  of  stories  about  great  inventors  and  explorers, 
of  informational  materials  in  the  different  curricular  fields, 
such  as  history,  biography,  geography,  travel,  science,  the 
arts,  literature,  and  recreation. 

2.  Develop  the  habit  of  using  available  reading  materials  in 
the  school,  library,  and  home. 
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3.  Develop  a  thoughtful  reading  attitude  through  reading  for 
different  purposes,  such  as  verifying  statements,  looking 
for  the  important  points  in  materials  read,  drawing  con- 
clusions from  one's  reading,  relating  newly  acquired  infor- 
mation to  past  experiences.  (All  of  these  are  study  skills 
which  should  be  mastered  by  all  regular  fourth  year  pupils.) 

4.  Increase  power  in  certain  reading  skills  which  will  be  needed 
increasingly  as  he  reads  widely,  such  as  the  use  of  table  of 
contents  and  of  the  index  to  locate  materials. 

5.  Develop  increasing  power  in  the  basic  reading  skills:  (a) 
the  independent  recognition  of  words  through  use  of  con- 
text clues  and  word  analysis;  (b)  widened  span  of  recog- 
nition in  both  silent  and  oral  reading ;  (c)  comprehension  of 
larger  passages  as  they  are  read;  and  (d)  expansion  of 
vocabulary  meanings. 

6.  Improve  the  efficiency  of  silent  reading  by  increasing  the 
rate  of  reading  with  an  accompanying  accuracy  of  compre- 
hension. This  should  be  done  gradually  and  with  assurance 
of  progress  from  day  to  day. 

7.  Develop  desirable  standards  and  habits  involved  in  good  oral 
reading  both  as  reader  and  listener. 

8.  Cultivate  desirable  habits  in  the  use  and  care  of  books  and 
other  materials  used  in  reading. 

C.     The  Program  of  Instruction. 

There  should  be  a  daily  directed  reading  period  which  empha- 
sizes one  of  the  following  types  of  reading: 

Selecting  data. 

Making  a  simple  outline. 

Making  paragraph  headings  or  matching  paragraphs. 

Selecting  the  main  idea  in  a  paragraph. 

Comprehending  facts. 

Following  directions. 

Organizing  ideas. 

Reproducing  something  read. 

Drawing  conclusions  after  reading. 

Thinking  independently. 

Time  should  be  given  for  some  drill  and  practice  in  syllabication 
of  words,  in  using  the  dictionary  and  in  vocabulary  studies.  (See 
manuals  for  the  basal  and  supplementary  readers  for  the  fourth 
grade.) 

Special  help  is  necessary  in  reading  geography,  history  and 
other  subjects.    The  teacher  must  help  the  child  become  familiar 
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with  the  vocabulary  and  the  new  set  of  ideas  found  in  all  subject 
areas. 

The  specific  center  of  interest  gives  a  motive  for  research 
reading  at  the  time,  and  easy  reference  material  should  be  used. 
This  type  of  work  involves  finding  the  leading  thought,  drawing 
conclusion  and  using  indexes. 

There  should  be  a  period  set  aside  on  the  program  two  or  three 
times  a  week  when  children  visit  the  library  to  read  for  sheer 
pleasure.  Children  need  to  be  introduced  to  many  types  of  litera- 
ture suited  to  their  abilities.  This  period  should  include  sharing 
literature  with  others  through  many  pleasant  and  satisfactory 
activities. 

The  reading  program  should  be  varied  and  contain  much  ma- 
terial, as  basal  and  supplementary  texts,  books  of  poetry  and 
prose,  weekly  and  current  periodicals,  and  many  reference  books 
for  units  of  work.  The  pupils  should  receive  instruction  in  the 
use  of  the  classroom  and  school  library. 

There  should  be  increasing  emphasis  on  silent  reading, 
especially  with  those  groups  who  have  mastered  the  necessary 
skills  for  word  analysis,  word  recognition,  and  thought-getting. 

In  the  fourth  year  classroom  there  is  a  definite  need  for  oral 
reading.  A  social  setting  with  a  need  and  desire  to  share  beauti- 
ful poetry,  dramatic  material,  beautiful  descriptions,  exciting 
passages  and  minutes  of  meetings  should  be  used  to  vitalize 
audience  reading.  Such  standards  as  reading  distinctly,  pro- 
nouncing accurately  and  reading  so  as  to  convey  thought  and 
enjoyment  to  others  should  be  set  up  by  the  group. 

D.     Organization  of  the  Class. 

An  average  class  will  divide  itself  into  three  groups : 

Independent  group  of  readers,  who  need  supervision  mostly 
in  the  selection  of  texts  and  other  materials. 

Medium  group  of  readers,  who  need  help  in  developing  cer- 
tain skills  in  comprehension  and  the  mechanics  of  read- 
ing. 

Immature  readers,  who  need  a  continuation  of  teaching 
techniques  of  the  previous  grades. 

1.  Silent  reading  checks,  oral  reading  with  observation,  and 
standard  tests  will  be  useful  in  finding  the  reading  level  of  pupils. 
The  reading  materials  and  assignments  should  be  adapted  to  the 
level  of  each  group.  The  groupings  should  be  flexible,  and  should 
be  shifted  when  advisable.  The  reasons  for  grouping  or  changes 
in  grouping,  should  always  be  discussed  with  pupils. 
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using  the  results  of  standardized  tests  to  secure 

more  effective  mastery  of  skills  in  the 

language  arts. 

From  the  fourth  year  onward  through  the  elementary  school 
standardized  tests  or  scales  should  be  used  to  help  diagnose  weak- 
nesses in  the  mastery  of  such  skills  as  reading,  spelling,  handwriting, 
language  usage  and  outlining,  use  of  the  dictionary,  use  of  the  card 
catalog,  etc.  The  results  of  such  tests  are  to  be  used  almost  exclu- 
sively for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis.  Therefore,  the  tests  should  be 
given  in  October  and  in  February  or  March,  if  it  is  possible  to  give 
them  twice  during  the  year;  or  at  any  time  after  October  and  before 
April,  if  they  can  be  given  only  once. 

In  one  school,  standard  tests  were  given  in  October.  It  was  found 
that  the  scores  for  reading  showed  the  classes  (years  three  through 
eight)  to  be  from  nine  months  to  two  years  below  the  normal  ex- 
pected achievement. 

2.  The  following  preliminary  suggestions  for  making  im- 
provement in  the  reading  situation  were  worked  out  cooperatively 
and  similar  ones  could  have  been  worked  out  for  each  of  the 
language  arts. 

PRELIMINARY  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVING   INSTRUCTION  IN 

READING.     (Given  in  a  specific  situation  in  which  achievement 

in  reading  was  low.) 

a.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  similar  ability  in  reading: 

(1)  Group  one  to  be  made  up  of  all  the  pupils  who  surpass  the  grade 
norm  by  two  months  or  more.  Work  with  this  group  should  be 
largely  in  library  reading,  both  for  leisure  time  and  for  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  centers  of  interest. 

(2)  Group  two  to  be  made  up  of  all  pupils  who  fall  between  points 
one  month  above  to  ten  months  below  the  grade  norm.  Regular 
textbook  work  in  reading  should  be  provided  daily  for  this 
group. 

(3)  Group  three  to  be  made  up  of  all  those  who  rank  one  year  or 
more  below  norm.  Special  easy  reading  suited  to  individual 
achievement  should  be  provided.  Special  drill  should  be  pro- 
vided daily,  and  for  special  difficulties.  (Individual  adjustments 
from  group  to  group  should  be  made  often.) 

b.  Begin  an  analysis  of  reading  difficulties  for  the  lowest  group  of  the 
class.  In  cases  of  especially  low  I.  Q's — below  sixty  and  often  below 
seventy — it  is  better  to  set  low  goals  such  as  reading  name,  address, 
traffic  signs,  name  of  stores,  days  of  week  and  months  of  year,  etc., 
rather  than  to  strive  for  the  mastery  of  textbook  reading.  Indi- 
vidualize this  for  each  pupil  with  low  I.  Q. 

c.  Begin  a  file  of  practice  materials:  Flash  cards,  word  families,  words 
about  family  life,  words  about  occupations,  etc. 

d.  Review  phonics  for  those  who  need  improvement,  stressing  especially 

(1)  Initial  sounds  of  words. 

(2)  Sounds  as  spoken,  such  as  the  phonetic  spelling  of  "enough." 
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(3)  Letters  that  sound  like  others,  as  ph  like  /. 

(4)  Silent  letters. 

e.  Provide  books  of  varying  degrees  of  reading  difficulty  for  each  class, 
especially  books  easy  to  read.  Exchange  of  books  between  class- 
rooms should  be  fostered. 

f.  Assemble  reading  matter  of  varied  degrees  of  difficulty — primary  to 
fourth  grade  for  most  classes — to  be  used  in  connection  with  group 
interests. 

g.  Keep  prominently  displayed,  and  use  for  frequent  review,  lists  of 
new  (but  familiar)  words  derived  from  individual  and  group  in- 
terests and  activities. 

h.  Begin  to  use  reading  work-books  and  practice  materials  only  with 
individuals  and  small  groups  to  remedy  specific  difficulties.  Special 
care  should  be  given  to  the  selection  of  work  books  and  other  prac- 
tice materials.  No  material  should  be  selected  unless  it  has  definite 
relationships  to  the  basic  reading  text.  Also  much  care  should  be 
given  to  plans  for  using  practice  materials  at  any  time. 

i.  Encourage  as  much  as  possible  meaningful  reading  of  announce- 
ments, bulletins,  records  made  of  class  activities,  class  and  school 
publications,  weekly  news  sheets,  and  individual  written  reports. 

j.  Encourage  oral  reading  from  the  above  mentioned  announcements, 
bulletins,  etc.     (Always  permit  pupils  to  do  the  reading.) 

k.  In  oral  reading  encourage  pupils  to  read  the  class  selections  of  their 
own  choosing  from  any  source,  with  the  idea  of  getting  the  content 
over  to  others. 

1.  Take  field  trips  to  stimulate  in  pupils  the  desire  to  read  pamphlets, 
etc.,  regarding  places  visited. 

m.  Provide  opportunities  for  sharing  reading  experience  in  literature, 
permitting  each  pupil  to  read  what  he  likes  and  present  it  to  others 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  like  it  too. 

This  seems  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  whole  reading 
situation  and  suggests  something  which  should  appeal  to  each 
teacher  as  possible  in  her  situation.  Decided  improvement  re- 
sulted in  the  school  in  question,  as  shown  by  a  later  test  in  April. 

E.     Selection  and  Use  of  Texts  and  Materials. 

(See  the  list  of  basal  and  supplementary  readers  in  the 

school  register  and  the  list  of  library  books  in  the  North 

Carolina  library  book  catalogs.) 

The  purposes  of  the  reading  program  as  designed  to  meet  the 

needs  of  the  individual  pupil  should  be  in  mind  when  selecting 

reading  materials,  either  for  basal  work,  supplementary  practice 

or  library  reading  for  that  particular  pupil.    Before  placing  the 

book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  the  teacher  might  very  well  answer 

the  following  questions  in  regard  to  the  content  of  the  text : 

1.  Would  the  content  be  of  genuine  interest  to  the  child? 

2.  Is  the  vocabulary  on  his  grade  level  ? 
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3.  What  is  the  nature  or  plan  or  organization — that  is,  is  it 
designed  for  developing  skills  (work-type  reading),  or  is 
it  best  suited  for  practice  after  the  skill  is  taught  (recrea- 
tory  reading? 

4.  What  types  of  experiences  would  it  provide  for  the  child? 

5.  What  would  be  reasonably  expected  as  outcomes  from  the 
use  of  the  book, — what  new  words,  new  skills,  new  atti- 
tudes and  appreciations  would  the  child  gain? 

F.     Evaluation. 

The  teacher  should  constantly  evaluate  the  results  of  the  read- 
ing program  as  she  plans  the  daily  reading  activities  and  notes 
individual  progress.  In  addition,  standardized  reading  rests 
may  be  used  for  diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment  or  placement 
within  the  groups.  In  evaluation  and  remedial  teaching  develop 
the  program  on  an  individual  basis. 

Every  teacher  must  realize  that,  if  pupils  with  reading  defi- 
ciencies are  to  make  progress  in  their  ability  to  read,  they  must 
be  accepted  at  their  actual  reading  level,  and  materials  that  are 
simple,  meaningful,  unusually  interesting,  and  ungraded,  if  pos- 
sible, must  be  provided  for  their  daily  reading  experiences.  Care- 
ful consideration  should  be  given  each  day  to  deficiencies  as  they 
appear ;  practices  designed  specifically  to  correct  the  weaknesses 
should  be  used;  and,  accurate  records  of  the  pupil's  progress 
should  be  kept.  At  least  a  fair  measure  of  success  can  be 
achieved  if  the  teacher  is  definitely  interested  in  the  immediate 
treatment  of  reading  difficulties  and  if  she  maintains  a  definite 
procedure  in  developing  needed  skills. 

diagnosing  for  defects  in  reading  and  suggestions  for 
developing  a  phonetic  attack  upon  new  words 

1.  In  analyzing  a  reading  situation,  (especially  in  diagnosing  the  problems 
of  individuals  in  making  the  analysis),  the  following  are  symptomatic 
of  needs  for  remedial  measures  or  changed  procedures: 

a.  Poor  enunciation  of  words. 

b.  Baby  talk  and  lisping. 

c.  Leaving  off  endings — partial  pronunciation. 

d.  Word  calling— lip  movement — pointing  with  finger. 

e.  Reading  without  understanding  what  is  read. 

f.  Fast  reading  without  accuracy. 

g.  Wild  and  random  guessing  at  words. 

h.  No  sense  of  phonic  elements  or  of  syllabication. 

i.  Short  memory  span  for  words — slight  retention. 

j.  Timidity — shown  in  reading  only  to  teacher. 

k.  Repetitions  of  words,  phrases  or  sentences. 

1.  Reversals,  snch  as  was  for  saw,  no  for  on,  etc. 
m.  Stammering  and  stuttering. 

n.  Pretending  an  ability  to  read. 
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o.    Lack  of  any  method  of  attack  upon  new  words, 
p.    No  interest  in  reading. 

2.      In   giving  practice  to  eliminate   "no   sense   of   phonetic  elements  or  of 
syllabication,"  the  following  steps  might  insure  successful  practice: 

a.  Making  use  of  rhyming  words  in  real  verses. 

b.  Seeing  likenesses  in  initial  sounds — letters  and  phonograms. 

c.  Seeing  likenesses  at  ends  of  words — family  endings. 

d.  Blending  sounds  to  make  words. 

e.  Finding  syllables  in  words — 

(1)  words  made  of  two  or  more  small  words. 

(2)  words  already  well  known. 

f.  Using  the  dictionary — 

(1)  for  syllables. 

(2)  for  sounds — diacritical  marks. 

(3)  for  correct  pronunciation. 

Space  here  does  not  permit  a  suggestion  for  practice  to  elimi- 
nate each  of  the  defects  which  have  been  named  above.  Sugges- 
tions, however,  for  such  practice  may  be  found  in  books  like 
Betts,  The  Prevention  and  Correction  of  Reading  Difficulties, 
given  in  the  bibliography. 

G.     Desirable  Outcomes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  primary  grades  (the  lower  elementary 
grades  1  to  4) ,  the  normal  pupil  should  show  a  reasonable  com- 
mand and  practical  use  of  the  following  habits,  attitudes,  and 
skills : 

1.  Active  interest  in  books:  asks  to  have  stories  and  poems 
read  to  him,  chooses  library  books  by  their  authors  and 
nature  of  content,  reads  a  wide  variety  of  books  and  stories 
.independently,  enjoys  and  differentiates  between  realistic 
stories,  fairy  stories,  folk  tales,  factual  material. 

2.  Reads  for  a  variety  of  purposes :  for  sheer  enjoyment,  to 
answer  questions,  to  compare  characters,  to  secure  infor- 
mation for  making  reports,  for  use  in  class  discussion  or 
for  solving  a  problem,  or  to  secure  facts  to  prove  a  point. 

3.  Applies  what  he  has  read  by  taking  part  in  activities  which 
call  for  reading  as  well  as  by  initiating  activities. 

4.  Enjoys  relating  individual  and  group  experiences,  taking 
part  in  dramatizations,  writing  stories,  poems,  and  plays. 

5.  Knows  many  stories  and  poems  and  enjoys  retelling,  re- 
peating, dramatizing,  and  taking  part  in  such  activities  as 
a  story  club  and  a  verse  choir. 

6.  Discusses  stories  with  others;  makes  personal  judgments 
about  and  draws  conclusions  from  ideas  gained  from  them ; 
reads  parts  of  selections  to  prove  or  disprove  a  point ;  com- 
pares activities  of  story  characters  with  *his  own  experi- 
ences. 
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7.  Reads  to  others  favorite  selections  or  interesting  items  of 
information,  fluently  and  effectively,  adjusting  his  rate  of 
reading,  voice  inflection  and  emphasis  to  make  clear  the 
meaning  of  passages  read. 

8.  Listens  attentively  and  courteously  to  others. 

9.  Reads  more  rapidly  silently  than  orally. 

10.  Makes  rich  and  varied  meaning  associations  with  many 
words,  discriminating  between  the  varied  meanings  of 
words  and  selecting  the  meaning  appropriate  to  contextual 
setting. 

11.  Selects  books  of  greater  length  to  be  read  and  reads  with 
absorbed  attention  for  increasingly  longer  periods  of  time. 

12.  Has  increased  skill  in  the  use  of  books  and  the  library, 
using  all  parts  of  a  book,  borrowing  and  returning  books 
properly,  and  holding  a  book  properly  for  ease  in  reading. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  certainly  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year,  pupils  who  have  not  mastered  these  reading  and 
study  skills  suggested  for  the  normal  pupil,  should  probably  be 
retained  for  one  more  year  in  that  grade.  Mastery  of  skill  in 
reading  bears  so  importantly  on  future  school  success  that  special 
effort  and  more  time  should  be  expended  in  helping  the  slow 
reader  arrive  at  "where  he  should  be." 

This  one  year  of  retention  in  the  same  grade  will  not  bring  all 
pupils  to  the  same  level  of  achievement  in  reading.  Two  or  three 
years  spent  in  each  grade  will  not  do  it  either.  The  one  year  of 
repetition,  along  with  emphasis  on  interesting  easy  reading 
matter  and  constant  efforts  to  prevent  discouragement  may, 
however,  assure  the  child's  future  progress  with  more  satisfac- 
tion to  himself. 

The  Upper  Elementary  Grades 
A.     Introduction. 

With  the  flexible  organization  of  the  primary  grades  (grades 
1-4)  and  its  program  of  reading  instruction  based  upon  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  individual  pupil  as  he  progresses  from  one 
year  to  the  next,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  for  each  child  entering 
the  first  year  (fifth  grade)  of  the  upper  elementary  grades,  a 
good  usable  foundation  in  reading  skills,  attitudes  and  appre- 
ciations. He  should  have  ways  of  attacking  reading  problems  of 
a  simple  nature  and  on  a  fourth  grade  level ;  he  should  have  plans 
for  solving  these  problems,  and  habits  of  evaluating  and  making 
functional  his  own  reading  abilities.    Above  all,  he  should  have 
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the  desire  to  read  and  a  genuine  love  for  literature.  The  major 
task  of  these  grades  (5-8)  is  to  extend  and  refine  the  skills,  to 
guide  the  child  in  the  use  of  reading  as  a  tool  to  gain  information, 
and  to  lead  him  to  enjoy  books  of  high  literary  quality. 

Although  the  period  of  wide,  exploratory  reading  begins  in  the 
last  years  (the  third  and  fourth  grades)  of  the  primary  grades, 
it  extends  beyond  the  last  year  of  the  upper  elementary  school 
(the  eighth  grade).  Although  guidance  by  the  teacher  is  in- 
valuable to  the  pupil  at  this  time,  two  other  factors  also  are  very 
important:  (1)  an  intense  interest  in  reading  to  learn  is  aroused 
by  the  child's  activities  and  experiences,  and  (2)  a  profusion  of 
reading  materials,  representing  many  areas  of  learning  and  many 
interests  and  varying  in  difficulty  from  the  primary  to  high  school 
level,  is  easily  to  be  had.  If  much  reading  can  be  made  desirable 
and  important  to  every  child  at  the  various  levels  in  the  upper 
elementary  grades  his  mastery  of  this  skill  is  assured.  The 
correlation  of  reading  with  other  subjects,  such  as  the  social 
studies,  nature,  science,  health  and  others  deepens  understanding 
of  these  subjects  by  furnishing  a  background  of  widened  concepts. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  reading,  the  child  must 
grow  in  power  and  efficiency  in  such  reading  skills  as  recognition 
and  understanding  of  words,  comprehension  of  increasingly 
difficult  material,  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  silent  reading,  and 
quality  of  oral  reading.  It  is  only  through  definite  and  well- 
planned  periods  of  reading  instruction  that  all  children  reach 
these  goals. 

If  the  teacher  is  to  guide  the  pupil  effectively,  she  must  be  able 
to  evaluate  his  reading  ability,  to  diagnose  his  reading  needs,  and 
to  give  him  adequate  guidance  in  developing  skill  and  under- 
standing in  reading  according  to  his  capacity  for  learning. 

Basal  reading  texts,  supplementary  readers,  library  books  and 
current  publications,  as  well  as  the  texts  in  other  subject  areas 
provide  the  chief  content  material  for  the  program  in  reading 
instruction.  The  manuals  for  the  basal  and  many  of  the  supple- 
mentary readers  provide  definite  and  detailed  plans  for  developing 
reading  abilities. 

The  same  principles  of  grouping  pupils  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion should  be  followed  in  these  grades  as  in  the  primary  grades. 
The  groups  should  be  small  enough  to  enable  the  teacher  to  help 
each  child  with  individual  problems.  Three  groups  in  one  class- 
room may  be  a  satisfactory  arrangement  in  most  instances.  To 
be  really  effective,  grouping  must  be  flexible.     Changes  in  the 
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grouping  must  be  made  as  often  as  necessary  according  to  the 
progress  made  by  individuals  and  according  to  the  skill  which  is 
being  emphasized  at  a  given  time.  No  child  should  remain  in  a 
group  which  is  getting  instruction  in  developing  a  skill  which  he 
has  already  mastered. 

Since  practically  every  grade  in  school  will  show  a  range  of 
from  two  to  four  or  more  years  in  reading  achievement  by 
individuals,  use  of  the  same  textbook  in  reading  by  all  pupils  for 
the  development  of  skill  will  be  futile.  An  upper  group  will  have 
mastered  most  of  the  essential  reading  skills;  the  lowest  group 
will  need  to  attack  skills  on  a  much  lower  level  than  is  provided  in 
the  basal  text.  Definite  account  must  be  taken  of  this  range  in 
individual  differences  in  planning  for  the  daily  work  in  reading 
which  should  be  done  by  all  pupils. 

The  upper  group  will  need  largely  only  direction  in  an  extension 
of  reading  interests,  with  an  occasional  use  of  the  basal  text  for 
mastery  of  a  particular  skill  presented  there.  The  middle  group, 
about  average  for  the  grade,  will  profit  most  from  consistent 
daily  use  of  the  basal  text.  It  is  ready  to  assimilate  the  kind  of 
skills  found  therein  and  will  probably  have  found  need  for  them. 
The  lowest  group  should  make  use  of  basal  or  supplementary 
texts  on  its  general  level,  or  better  still  on  each  individuals'  level. 
In  no  other  way  can  consistent  growth  in  reading  ability  be  as- 
sured for  each  pupil  in  a  grade. 

The  basal  text  may  be  used  by  all  at  the  same  time  for  purposes 
of  group  appreciation  of  stories,  poems,  pictures,  charts,  and  in- 
formation contained  in  it.  But  when  it  comes  to  drill  upon  skill 
in  reading  and  study  there  should  be  small  groups  to  work  with. 
Any  teacher  who  uses  the  adopted  basal  text  for  thirty  to  forty 
pupils  of  widely  varying  abilities  in  reading  to  teach  them  skill 
in  reading  must  face  deserved  blame  for  failure  to  follow  sugges- 
tions for  effective  procedure  in  such  a  situation.  This  does  not 
imply  that  skill  in  reading  should  not  be  a  matter  of  daily  concern 
to  each  pupil. 

An  additional  obligation  of  the  teacher  is  to  see  to  it  that  books 
of  widely  ranging  levels  of  difficulty  are  provided  for  her  class  for 
recreatory  and  for  informational  reading,  and  that  the  pupils  are 
helped  individually  to  select  those  which  can  be  read. 

Also,  as  developed  in  the  primary  school  grades,  evaluation  of 
progress  in  reading  should  be  a  part  of  the  daily  program.  In  the 
upper  elementary  grades,  the  teacher  has  the  opportunity  to 
further  develop  pupil  ability  in  evaluating  his  own  activities  in 
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reading.    The  teacher's  responsibility  here  is  largely  guidance  for 
the  pupil  in  selecting  techniques  of  evaluation. 

B.  General  Objectives  for  Reading  in  the  Upper  Elementary 
Grades. 

1.  To  provide  a  wealth  of  experiences  through  reading  widely 
in  various  fields  of  activity. 

2.  To  develop  desirable  attitudes  in  reading,  and  to  establish 
the  habit  of  reading  regularly  for  recreation  and  pleasure. 

3.  To   increase  vocabulary.     This   includes   rapid   growth   in 
recognition  and  meaning  vocabulary. 

4.  To  improve  mechanics  of  reading,  including  speech  improve- 
ment. 

5.  To  apply  techniques  appropriate  to  the  reader's  purpose. 

C.  Skills  and  Abilities  in  Reading. 

Much  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  skills  and 
abilities  in  this  year.  In  order  to  facilitate  for  teachers  in  the 
upper  grades  a  knowledge  of  what  skills  and  abilities  should  be 
developed  through  a  program  of  reading  in  years  one  through 
twelve,  the  following  outline  of  such  skills  and  abilities  (made  by 
the  teachers  in  one  school  system  and  revised  by  other  groups  of 
teachers)  is  presented  for  ready  reference: 

First  Year. 

1.  Handle  books  carefully ;  turn  pages  properly. 

2.  Tell  stories  and  experiences,  using  two  or  more  related 
sentences. 

3.  Pronounce  and  enunciate  familiar  words  clearly  and  cor- 
rectly. 

4.  Ask  and  answer  questions  in  sentences. 

5.  Read  from  left  to  right  and  from  top  to  bottom. 

6.  Find  certain  parts  of  the  reading  material. 

7.  Use  books   for  information   and   pleasure    (picture   books 
especially) . 

8.  Read  phrases  and  thought  units,  not  just  call  words. 

9.  Recognize  the  title  as  the  beginning  of  the  story. 

10.  Recognize  familiar  words  when  found  in  new  situations. 

11.  Read  silently  without  lip-movement. 

12.  Form  new  words  by: 

a.  Seeing  likenesses  in  beginnings  and  endings. 

b.  Adding  endings :    s,  ing,  ed. 
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c.  Recognizing  known  words  in  new  situations. 

d.  Referring  to  illustrations. 

13.  Listen  for  content  of  what  is  being  read  orally. 

14.  Sit  and  stand  naturally  when  reading. 

Second  Year 

1.  Read  simple  materials  silently  to  find  answers  to  specific 
questions. 

2.  Take  in  larger  groups  of  words  at  one  eye  sweep. 

3.  Use  table  of  contents  intelligently — books  on  child's  level. 

4.  Read  silently  without  lip-movement  or  pointing  with  finger. 

5.  Use  library  books  with  facility;  turn  pages  properly,  find 
and  replace  books,  and  use  table  of  contents. 

6.  Discover  and  learn  new  words : 

a.  From  illustrations. 

b.  By  reading  remainder  of  sentence  (context) . 

c.  By  recognizing  little  words  or  known  parts   in  new 
words. 

d.  By  phonetic  analysis — initial  sound,  endings,  and  fami- 
lies of  words  that  rhyme. 

e.  From  context  meaning. 

7.  Read  orally  by  thought  groups  of  words. 

Third  Year. 

1.  Develop  eye-movements  to  take  in  phrases  or  larger  thought 
units. 

2.  Read   orally,   in  phrases   or   thought   units — fluently   and 
understandingly. 

3.  Recognize  words  rapidly  in  an  individual  basic  vocabulary. 

4.  Develop  independent  methods  of  recognizing  words  by : 

a.  Using  context  meaning. 

b.  Recognizing  known  parts  of  words. 

c.  Using  phonetic  elements — initial  sounds  and  endings. 

5.  Comprehend  and  interpret  relatively  simple  material. 

6.  Develop  sentence  consciousness. 

7.  Develop  paragraph  consciousness. 

8.  Develop  punctuation  consciousness — period,  question  mark. 

9.  Pronounce  distinctly  and  correctly. 

10.  Read  to  get  main  thought  in  paragraph. 

11.  Read  to  get  details  in  paragraph. 

12.  Use  books  and  libraries : 

a.  Find  books  in  room  library  collection. 

b.  Use  table  of  contents,  chapter  headings,  title. 

c.  Locate  information  by  pictures  and  in  familiar  books. 

13.  Read  silently  without  lip-movement  or  finger-pointing. 
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Fourth  Year. 

1.  Read  orally  with  correct  pronunciation,  distinct  enunciation, 
proper  speed  (individual) ,  and  correct  phrasing  for  thought 
units. 

2.  Develop  a  pleasant  reading  voice  and  cultivate  meaningful 
expression. 

3.  Read  silently  without  lip-movement  or  pointing. 

4.  Read  silently  for  main  thought  of  paragraph. 

5.  Read  silently  for  details  of  paragraph. 

6.  Learn  new  words  independently  by: 

a.  Context  meaning  (common  sense). 

b.  Similarity  to  known  words  or  parts  of  words. 

c.  Phonetic  elements:  initial  and  end  sounds,  syllables, 
long  and  short  vowel  sounds,  dipthongs,  consonant 
sound. 

7.  Use  books  and  libraries : 

a.  Find  books  in  room  and  school  libraries  by  location  on 
shelves. 

b.  Use  table  of  contents,  index  and  glossary. 

c.  Locate  information  readily  in  familiar  reference  books. 

8.  Develop  the  following  study  habits : 

a.  Locating  information  quickly  by  using  index. 

b.  Finding  related  information  in  two  or  more  books. 

c.  Organizing  material  under  main  headings  for  a  report. 

d.  Making  use  of  information  for  meeting  needs  in  class  or 
individual  activities. 

e.  Judging  the  value  of  information  in  relation  to  purpose. 

9.  Use  a  junior  dictionary  to  get  the  meaning  of  words. 
10.  '  Arrange  words  alphabetically. 

Fifth  Year. 

1.  Increase  ability  to  understand  meaning  of  words  through 
context ;  expand  and  refine  active  and  passive  vocabulary. 

2.  Use  dictionary  (simple)  for  getting  meaning  and  pronuncia- 
tion of  words — simple  diacritical  marks  used  skillfully 
(specify  which). 

3.  Read  orally  with  ease  and  fluency ;  correct  posture,  thought 
units,  clear  and  pleasing  voice. 

4.  Read  magazines  and  newspapers  suitable  for  mental  level. 

5.  Read  orally  from  easy  reference  books  to : 

a.  Prove  a  point. 

b.  Supplement  thought. 

6.  Outline  main  points  covered  in  material  read. 

7.  Develop  the  following  study  habits: 

a.    Locate  data  quickly  in  reference  books. 
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b.  Make  a  simple  outline  of  material  read,  organizing  ideas. 

c.  Select  the  main  thought. 

d.  Get  specific  information  as  directed. 

e.  Judge  the  worth  of  the  material  for  the  purpose  desired 
and  for  authenticity. 

8.  Use  many  reference  books  for  assembling  information 
needed  to  solve  problems  raised  in  social  studies  and  other 
content  fields. 

9.  Read  graphs,  charts,  tables,  and  legends  of  maps. 

10.  Use  parts  of  books,  such  as  title  page,  index,  table  of  con- 
tents, glossary,  cross  references. 

11.  Use  intelligently  the  encyclopedia,  atlas,  dictionary,  card 
catalog,  and  special  reference  books  in  the  library  as  needed. 

12.  Pronounce  by  syllables  in  learning  difficult  words. 

Sixth  Year. 

1.  Understand  and  interpret  materials  read. 

2.  Organize  and  reproduce  the  central  thought  and  main  ideas. 

3.  Read  silently  without  lip-movement,  pointing,  etc. 

4.  Read  aloud  with  a  pleasing  tone,  clear  enunciation,  correct 
pronunciation,  and  effective  interpretation. 

5.  Read  with  ease,  appreciation,  and  fluency  both  prose, and 
poetry. 

6.  Recognize  suffix,  prefix,  and  root  word. 

7.  Locate  information  readily. 

8.  Select  and  evaluate  material  found  in  many  sources. 

9.  Organize  materials  read  for  oral  or  written  reports. 

10.  Select    data    relating    to    class    activities    and    individual 
problems. 

11.  Read   magazines   and   newspapers   with   critical   attitude, 
drawing  valid  conclusions. 

12.  Use  parts  of  a  book:    title  page,  author,  preface,  index, 
publisher,  date  of  publication,  table  of  contents,  glossary. 

13.  Notice  unusual  words  in  literature. 

14.  Discriminate  between  shades  of  meaning. 

15.  Recognize  synonyms  and  antonyms. 

16.  Build  concepts  of  meaning  in  different  subject  fields. 

17.  Use    dictionary,    encyclopedia,    foot    notes,    atlas,    special 
reference  books,  card  catalog,  and  clipping  files. 

18.  Use  library  for  pleasure. 

19.  Arrange  and  classify  books  in  the  classroom  in  connection 
with  activities  or  subjects  of  study. 

20.  Understand  the  system  of  classification  used  in  library. 
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21.  Read  with  desired  rate  of  speed  (individual). 

22.  Read  and  carry  out  directions  in  assignments  and  tests. 

Seventh  Year. 

1.  Enlarge  the  meaningful  vocabulary. 

2.  Pronounce  correctly  and  enunciate  clearly. 

3.  Scan  material  for  desired  information. 

4.  Read  independently  in  many  fields  and  from  many  books 
relating  to  a  special  field. 

5.  Outline  and  summarize  material  read  in  many  references. 

6.  Read  with  ease  and  fluency  at  sight  simple  material  on  or 
below  grade  level. 

7.  Use  library  efficiently  in  seeking  information. 

8.  Use  all  helps  in  books  and  magazines  when  needed  to  facili- 
tate finding  desired  information. 

9.  Compare  viewpoints  of  various  authors. 

10.  Extract  and  assemble  thoughts  for  oral  or  written  reports 
from  many  and  varied  reference  books. 

11.  Read   with    satisfactory    degree    of    speed   for   individual 
purpose. 

Eighth  Year. 

1.  Read  orally  and  effectively,  using  correct  diction,  pleasing 
voice,  and  pleasant  manner. 

2.  Increase  spoken,  written  and  reading  vocabulary. 

3.  Read  with  speed  and  comprehension  the  different  types  of 
material  used  in  all  subjects  of  study. 

4.  Use  discrimination  in  choice  of  books  for  gathering  infor- 
mation and  for  leisure  time  enjoyment. 

5.  Read    current    newspapers,    magazines,    pamphlets,    etc., 
effectively. 

6.  Make  an  individual  analysis  of  deficiencies  in  reading  and 
study  habits. 

7.  Use  libraries  as  sources  for  informational  and  recreational 
reading  materials. 

(If  pupils  have  acquired  all  the  skills  suggested  for  years  one 
through  eight,  the  teacher  in  the  ninth  year  and  beyond  will  need 
only  to  continue  effective  practice  and  help  individuals  master 
special  difficulties.) 

These  skills  as  listed  should  be  adapted  to  instructional  pro- 
grams as  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil  may  demand.  It  is 
perfectly  possible  that  some  pupils  enrolled  in  the  upper  ele- 
mentary grades  do  not  have  a  command  of  or  put  to  use  many  of 


Every  schoolroom  should  have  a  Horary  corner  where  books  of  interest  are 
accessible  for  children  to  enjoy. 

the  skills  listed  for  the  first  four  years.    Their  further  progress 
in  school  may  be  retarded  by  this  lack. 

(The  manuals  for  the  State-adopted  texts  in  basal  reading  are 
excellent  guides  to  teachers  in  planning  for  the  development  and 
mastery  of  reading  skills.) 

Fifth  Year 

(First  Year  of  the  Upper  Elementary  Grades) 

A.     Readiness. 

If  the  foundations  in  reading  abilities  established  in  the  first 
four  years  of  school  are  to  be  maintained,  strengthened  and  de- 
veloped further,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  first  to  under- 
stand the  present  status  of  the  individual  pupils  in  her  group  in 
relation  to  reading,  and  second,  to  have  a  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  reading  program  of  the  previous  years.  Therefore,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  study  of  the  pupils  be  as  thorough  going  as 
time  permits  and  that  a  review  of  the  previous  reading  ex- 
periences of  the  pupils  be  made.  The  course  of  study  in  language 
arts,  the  school  records,  and  the  immediate  past  teacher  of  the 
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pupils  should  provide  helpful  information  for  the  present  teacher 
of  the  group  in  analyzing  the  reading  abilities  of  each  child. 

Careful  guidance  by  the  teacher  through  well-planned  periods 
of  instruction  in  reading  skills  and  abilities  is  extremely  im- 
portant at  this  stage.  Progress  in  all  areas  of  learning  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  pupil's  ability  to  read  independently  and  to 
interpret  and  use  ideas  and  skills  derived  from  experiences  in 
reading.  A  child  may  learn  to  read  by  reading,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  this  achievement  should  be  left  merely  to  "chance"  as 
he  goes  through  pages  of  books. 

Here,  again,  it  is  equally  as  important  to  begin  where  the  child 
is  in  general  reading  ability  or  in  the  mastery  of  essential  skills. 
Books  and  other  materials  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
whether  or  not  the  pupil  is  ready  to  read  with  opportunities  for 
growth  in  reading. 

Also,  it  is  very  important  that  the  teacher  of  the  fifth  grade  be 
familiar  with  the  content  material  of  the  texts  and  other  ma- 
terials used  in  the  reading  program  in  the  first  four  years. 

B.  Objectives. 

1.  To  develop  the  habit  of  using  a  wide  variety  of  reading 
material  in  studying  a  problem  or  in  participating  in  units 
of  work. 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  to  find  needed  facts  independently 
through  using  many  books  or  references — and  to  tie  to- 
gether facts  from  history,  science,  geography,  and  other 
subjects. 

3.  To  appreciate  the  value  of  reading  in  the  study  of  other 
subjects. 

4.  To  read  rapidly  and  accurately  for  key  thoughts  and  begin 
the  use  of  additional  simple  techniques  as  forms  for  out- 
lining, making  summaries,  etc. 

5.  To  enjoy  literature,  prose  and  poetry ;  and  to  begin  to  make 
use  of,  through  sharing  with  others,  all  types  (current  news, 
etc.)  of  reading  experiences. 

C.  The  Instructional  Program. 

1.    Organization. 

Organizing  the  program  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the 
groups  with  varying  abilities  and  interests  is  largely  a 
matter  of  adapting  and  adjusting  the  reading  program.  To 
do  this  effectively,  the  teacher  may  need  to  apply  certain 
standards  to  determine  the  efficient  reading  ability  of  the 
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child.    The  following  are  suggested  as  desirable  possibilities 
for  normal  fifth  grade  achievement : 

a.  Has  mastered  the  mechanics  of  the  reading  process. 

b.  Attacks  a  new  word  independently. 

c.  Is  able  to  work  independently  at  workbook,  unit  of  work, 
etc. 

d.  Has  a  wide  and  accurate  meaningful  vocabulary. 

e.  Comprehends  well. 

f .  Is  interested  in  reading  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

g.  Is  capable  of,  and  interested  in,  doing  research  through 
reading. 

h.  Sticks  to  one  book  or  one  reading  activity  during  a  free 
library  period. 

i.  Usually  has  good  library  habits — chooses  books  wisely 
and  returns  them  promptly. 

k.    Can  entertain  himself  and  others  with  a  good  story. 

1.     Reads  aloud  fluently  and  appreciatively. 

m.  Can  ask  intelligent  questions  about  his  reading  and  dis- 
cuss the  content. 

n.  Can  handle  books  proficiently — use  index,  table  of  con- 
tents, glossary,  footnotes,  etc. 

o.  Possesses  efficient  reading  skills — can  follow  directions, 
select  main  ideas  or  supporting  details,  make  compari- 
sons, relate  ideas,  read  between  the  lines,  get  the  gist  of 
the  author's  meaning,  organize  for  a  particular  purpose, 
generalize,  etc. 

p.    Sets  a  purpose  before  beginning  to  read. 

q.    Adjusts  his  reading  rate  to  the  total  reading  situation. 

r.    Makes  practical  application  of  what  he  reads. 

s.  Can  evaluate  what  he  reads  in  terms  of  particular 
standards. 

t.  Reacts  intelligently  to  his  reading  in  terms  of  his  own 
experiences. 

Adjusting  the  Reading  Program  to  Pupil  Needs. 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  facts  secured  through  obser- 
vation of  the  child  ?  If  findings  point  to  social  immaturity, 
mental  retardation,  emotional  instability,  physical  liabili- 
ties, or  reading  inefficiency,  what  can  be  done  about  it?  Or, 
if  the  picture  is  reversed,  and  the  "whole  child"  manifests 
positive  tendencies,  what  can  be  done  to  ensure  continued 
development?  Or,  if  a  more  perplexing  situation  is  dis- 
covered which  represents  a  mentally  brilliant  but  socially 
and  emotionally  maladjusted  child,  what  can  be  done? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  problems  that  are  almost 
inevitable  in  a  group  of  30  or  40  children  heterogeneously 
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placed  in  the  fifth  grade.  And  the  more  carefully  the 
teacher  observes  her  group,  the  more  acutely  aware  she 
becomes  of  the  multiplicity  of  problems  that  arise  out  of 
individual  differences  in  children.  Since  most  aspects  of 
child  growth  are  related  in  some  degree  to  reading,  any 
adjustment  in  the  reading  program  must  aim  to  meet  all 
growth  needs. 

3.    Methods  and  Procedures. 

The  following  suggestions  emphasize  some  of  the 
methods  that  may  be  used  to  improve  noticeable  deficiencies 
or  weaknesses  in  observable  areas  of  growth,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  develop  greater  power  in  reading : 

(a)  Grouping. 

(1)  Organize  small  groups,  according  to  needs,  where 
a  timid  child  will  feel  that  he  is  receiving  more 
attention  than  when  in  a  larger,  more  heterogene- 
ous group. 

(2)  Study  friendships  and  interests  in  order  that  a 
child  will  be  in  a  group  that  gives  him  security 
and  competence. 

(3)  Shift  groups  for  different  kinds  of  work  as  needs 
arise. 

(4)  Keep  grouping  flexible  enough  and  understanda- 
ble enough  to  prevent  any  stigma  or  prestige  from 
becoming  attached  to  particular  placement. 

(5)  In  middle  and  upper  grades,  make  grouping  a  day- 
by-day  or  a  unit-by-unit  adjustment,  requiring 
different  activities  and  experiences  from  different 
groups,  all  contributing  to  a  common  larger  pur- 
pose. 

(b)  Motivation. 

(1)  Since  "nothing  succeeds  like  success,"  use  a  child's 
strongest  area  of  accomplishment  as  frequently 
as  possible. 

(2)  Discover  individual  interests  and  use  them  as 
springboards  for  learning. 

(3)  Investigate  a  child's  secret  ambitions  and  desires 
and  encourage  and  help  him  to  work  toward  their 
fulfillment. 

(4)  Let  pupils  help  in  planning  learning  experiences, 
in  setting  standards  of  accomplishment,  and  in 
evaluating  outcomes. 

(5)  Make  certain  that  the  purpose  of  a  learning  ex- 
perience is  clear,  real,  and  vital  to  a  child. 

(6)  Praise  honestly  and  sincerely  and  usually  incon- 
spicuously when  praise  is  due. 
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(c)  Environment. 

(1)  Provide  children  with  a  stimulating  environment 
that  will  appeal  to  many  different  interests  and 
temperaments. 

(2)  Keep  the  atmosphere  easy  and  natural,  yet  busi- 
nesslike. 

(3)  Have  committees  of  pupils  "take  turns"  caring 
for  the  bulletin  board  and  assuming  other  class- 
room responsibilities. 

(4)  Arrange  browsing  corners,  practice  corners, 
story-telling  corners,  etc.  where  pupils  may  carry 
on  activities  more  or  less  isolated  from  an  au- 
dience. 

(5)  Let  pupils  help  to  make  and  then  use  such  equip- 
ment as  mock  microphones,  charts,  posters,  slides, 
screens,  tachistoscopes,  practice  materials,  etc.  to 
meet  different  needs. 

(6)  Request  movable  desks  or  chairs  in  order  to  shift 
groups  and  provide  more  varied  social  contacts. 

(7)  Provide  a  file  of  interesting  and  varied  pictures, 
mounted  to  allow  frequent  use,  and  filed  by  topic 
or  unit  for  ready  reference  for  reading,  floor  talks, 
written  composition,  unit  enrichment,  etc. 

(8)  Requisition  textbooks  representing  a  wide  range 
of  difficulties,  so  that  a  child  will  be  guaranteed 
success  and  challenge  in  reading  them. 

(9)  Make  some  general  reference  books  of  different 
levels  of  difficulty  available  in  the  classroom. 

(10)  Provide  recreational  reading  representing  a  va- 
riety of  interests  so  that  every  child  will  find  that 
"reading  is  fun." 

(11)  Let  the  classroom  stand  for  friendliness  and 
security. 

(d)  Activities  and  Experiences. 

(1)  Keep  every  child  profitably  and  appropriately 
occupied. 

(2)  Vary  activities  often  to  keep  body  and  mind  well- 
balanced. 

(3)  Direct  learning  experiences  toward  total  growth: 
academic,  personal,  social,  physical,  etc. 

(4)  Allow  time  for  a  child  to  satisfy  his  own  interests 
before  hurrying  him  into  another  area  of  learning. 

(5)  Make  each  child  accountable  for  some  independent 
reading. 

(6)  Adapt  materials,  experiences,  rate,  and  method  to 
different  abilities  and  needs.  For  example,  in 
reading,  make  the  following  adjustments: 
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a.    For  the  superior  or  efficient  reader : 

Encourage  him  to  start  a  personal  library. 

Teach  him  to  read  and  report  current  news. 

Develop  the  habit  of  research  reading. 

Encourage  him  to  read  books  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  unit,  to  extend  and 
enrich  experience  in  fields  not  already  ex- 
plored. 

Acquaint  him  with  school  and  public  libra- 
ries— with  the  card  catalog,  standard  ref- 
erence books,  indexes  suited  to  his  needs, 
etc. 

Expect  superior  comprehension ;  that  is,  ex- 
pect him  to  read  between  the  lines,  to 
predict  outcomes,  to  sense  an  author's 
mood,  etc. 

Provide  occasion  for  special  reports. 

Encourage  use  of  drama  as  an  outlet  for 
originality  and  creative  expression. 

Train  him  to  fit  what  he  reads  into  his  per- 
sonal pattern  of  thinking  and  background 
of  knowledge. 

Put  him  in  charge  of  a  class  or  a  committee 
to  make  a  bibliography  and  allow  him  to 
read  and  make  selections  for  a  unit  of 
work  or  a  committee  report. 

Make  him  responsible  for  summarizing  a 
unit. 

Allow  him  to  act  as  pupil-teacher  and  give 
brief  drills  to  less  able  pupils. 

Let  him  know  why  higher  demands  are  made 
of  him,  and  then  make  them  without  undue 
"fan-fare." 

b.    For  the  retarded  or  inefficient  reader : 

Provide  materials  he  can  read  pleasurably 

and  successfully. 
Keep  interest  high. 
Let  him  know  his  reading  status  and  the 

reasons  for  it,  and  show  him  how  it  may 

be  improved. 
Do  everything  possible  to  prevent  feelings  of 

incompetence,  failure,  and  inferiority. 
Plan   excursions  and  field  trips  to  provide 

needed  background. 
Orient  each   new   unit  through  the   use  of 

radio,    motion    pictures,    slides,    reading 

aloud  to  the  pupil,  etc. 
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Aim  to  make  fundamental  reading  habits 
mechanical. 

Give  practice  on  common,  essential  words 
until  they  are  recognized  in  "one-look." 

Train  in  the  use  of  the  context  and  phonetic 
analysis  in  attacking  a  new  word. 

Use  rigid  vocabulary  control  on  all  material 
for  the  very  inefficient  reader. 

Let  him  read  aloud  "softly,"  so  that  no  one 
but  you  can  hear  him  until  he  gains  confi- 
dence. 

Allow  him  to  read  easy  stories  aloud  to  a 
group  well  below  his  own,  and  exhibit  pic- 
tures with  a  minimum  of  reading  to  his 
own  group. 

Use  a  variety  of  games  and  devices. 

Have  him  compete  with  his  own  record. 

Encourage  him  to  read,  read,  read  whatever 
he  can  read. 

(e)   Cooperation  from  Other  Sources. 

(1)  Call  on  school  psychologists,  nurses,  and  other 
specialists  for  help  in  adapting  your  program. 

(2)  Seek  administrative  help  in  regard  to  equipment, 
schedules,  etc.  to  make  conditions  as  favorable  as 
possible. 

(3)  Work  with  other  teachers  toward  achieving  de- 
sirable growth  of  each  child. 

(4)  Recognize  the  educational  value  of  community  re- 
sources and  give  them  maximum  use. 

(5)  Canvass  community  agencies  and  organizations, 
Boys'  Clubs,  Sunday  Schools,  etc.,  for  opportuni- 
ties that  will  promote  the  well-rounded  develop- 
ment of  a  child. 

(6)  Establish  friendly,  cooperative  relationships  with 
parents  as  a  means  to  understanding  the  child  and 
promoting  his  best  effort. 

ILLUSTRATION 

An  excellent  illustration  of  how  grouping,  motivation,  environ- 
ment, activities  and  experiences,  and  cooperation  can  be  devel- 
oped naturally  will  be  found  in  the  following  unit  of  work  on 
"Toys."  Note  especially  occasions  for  functional  uses  of  reading 
and  oral  and  written  expression,  indeed  of  all  phases  of  the 
language  arts.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  bibliog- 
raphy in  which  are  to  be  found :  reference  books  on  many  levels 
of  difficulty,  books  of  literary  worth  on  varying  levels  of  diffi- 
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culty,  books  to  satisfy  varied  interests,  magazine  articles,  school 
reading  books.  This  bibliography  represents  the  wealth  of  read- 
ing matter  for  which  each  school  must  strive,  if  the  objectives  of 
a  modern  reading  program  are  to  be  met  adequately. 

THE  UNIT  OP  WORK  ON  TOYS 
The  Approach. 

A  love  for  toys  is  so  natural  with  children  that  one  has  no  difficulty  in 
stimulating  the  interest  of  each  child  in  her  group. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by: 

1.  The  exhibit  of  educational  toys.     (See  toy  catalogs.) 

2.  A  visit  to  toy  shops. 

3.  A  display  of  toys  brought  in  by  pupils. 

4.  A  display  of  rare  and  unusual  toys  owned  by  persons  in  the 
community. 

5.  Stories  and  poetry  about  toys  read  by  teacher  and  children. 

6.  Pictures  of  toys. 

7.  Visits  to  museums. 

General  Objectives. 

1.  To  develop — 

a.  Attitudes  of  cooperation  and  courtesy  in  group  work. 

b.  Self  reliance. 

c.  Care  and  use  of  materials  and  tools. 

2.  To  gain  better  understanding  of — 

a.  Peoples  of  all  times  as  reflected  by  toys. 

b.  Relationship  between  geographical  conditions  and  toy  making. 

c.  The  use  of  arithmetic  in  solving  their  own  everyday  problems. 

3.  To  develop  ability  in — 

a.  Collecting  and  organizing  subject  matter. 

b.  Discussing  subjects  clearly. 

c.  Carrying  on  art  and  manual  activities. 

d.  Reading  orally  and  silently. 

e.  Using  reference  material. 

f.  Reading  with  definite  questions  to  solve. 

Generalizations  (which  pupils  should  develop  for  themselves). 

1.  Toys  reflect  the  life,  manners  and  customs  of  the  race,  country  and 
period  they  represent. 

2.  Today  we  find  that  each  country  has  its  own  characteristic  toys. 

3.  Before  the  war  Germany,  Japan  and  Switzerland  ranked  highest 
in  the  export  of  toys. 

4.  America  ranks  high  in  the  making  of  toys,  but  exports  few. 

6.  Some  toys  are  made  by  hand,  but  in  this  modern  age  most  of  them 
are  made  by  machine. 

6.  Tryon,  North  Carolina  is  widely  known  for  its  beautiful  hand- 
made toys. 

7.  The  making  of  toys  gives  work  to  many  men  and  women. 

5.  An  invention  of  any  new  object  useful  to  man  is  immediately 
followed  by  that  object  in  miniature.  Therefore,  a  history  of  toys 
is  a  history  of  man  and  his  inventions. 

9.    Dolls  and  toys  have  been  the  theme  of  many  literary  works. 
10.    History  relates  that  toys  have  been  in  existence  since  earliest  man. 
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Step  By  Step  Development. 

1.  Visit  the  exhibit  of  educational  toys. 

2.  Have  children  discuss  exhibit  and  list  questions  they  want  to  find 
out  about  it. 

3.  Read  catalog  sent  with  the  exhibit. 

4.  Write  letters  to  get  further  information  on  toys. 

5.  Find  out  what  has  been  done  in  the  community  by  interviewing 
local  citizens. 

6.  Relate  geography  by  studying  the  local  community. 

7.  Relate  history  by  studying  early  life  of  the  community. 

8.  Compute  on  map  distance  between  North  Carolina  and  toy  makers 
shops. 

9.  Figure  cost  of  toys  as  quoted  in  price  list. 

10.  Measure  toys  and  estimate  amount  of  material  needed  to  repro- 
duce. 

11.  Visit  a  toy  shop  (if  possible). 

12.  Examine  toys  and  find  out  about — 

a.  Materials. 

b.  Prices. 

c.  Where  they  are  made. 

13.  Discuss  visit  to  toy  shop. 
15.    Write  story  of  visit. 

15.  Discuss  where  most  of  the  toys  were  made. 

16.  Relate  geography  by  locating  on  map  and   studying  geographic 
features  of  these  countries. 

17.  Set  up  display  center  for  children's  toys  brought  from  home  and 
those  borrowed  from  friends. 

18.  Arrange  and  label  toys. 

19.  Write  thank-you  notes  for  toys  lent. 

20.  Read  stories  about  toys. 

21.  Read  and  learn  poems  about  toys. 

22.  Make  an  illustrated  booklet  of  favorite  poems  relating  to  toys. 

23.  Write  to— 

(a)  Chase   Stockwatte  Doll   Co.,   Pawtucket,  R.   I.,  for  folder  on 
dolls; 

(b)  Schoenhut  Toy  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  catalog  of  dolls  and 
other  toys; 

(c)  Donahue    &    Co.,    Chicago,    111.,    for    the    illustrated    booklet, 
"Dolls  of  Many  Lands,"  and  ^ 

(d)  Schwartz  Toy  Store,  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  for  catalog. 

24.  In  preparation  for  beginning  the  making  of  their  own  toys  have 
pupils  read  such  books  as: 

Horton.     Wooden  Toy  Making. 

Jordan.     Home  Toy  Shop. 

Perry.     Art  Adventures  with  Discarded  Materials. 

Plimpton.  Your  Workshop  and  How  to  Make  Toys.  (Espe- 
cially good  in  teaching  the  care  and  use  of  the  various 
workshop  tools.) 

Tippett.     Toys  and  Toy-Makers. 

25.  While   some   who   are   mechanically   inclined   are   reading   these, 
others  will  enjoy — 
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Ackley.     Dolls  to  Make  for  Fun  and  Profit  and  A  Doll  Shop 

of  Your  Own. 
Hall.     Home  Handicraft  for  Girls. 

Mills.     Story  of  Old  Dolls  and  How  to  Make  New  Ones. 
Morgan.     How  to  Dress  a  Doll. 

26.  Suggestions  of  toys  the  children  themselves  may  make. 

27.  List  toys  to  be  made  and  form  committees  to  begin  wark. 

28.  List  materials  needed  for  the  construction  of  these  toys.  This 
will  require  work  in  measuring  and  figuring  costs. 

29.  Some  make  stuffed  dolls  and  animals. 

30.  Others  make  trucks,  cars,  boats,  animals,  etc.  of  wood  and  tin. 

31.  Questions  about  toys  will  arise  and  these  should  be  listed  for 
investigation. 

32.  The  following  are  samples  of  the  questions  which  are  likely  to 
arise. 

a.  Who  made  the  first  toys? 

b.  Why  do  we  have  toys? 

c.  Who  make  the  finest  toys  in  the  world? 

d.  What  materials  are  used  in  toys  and  where  does  it  come  from? 

e.  What  kind  of  toys  do  they  have  in  Holland,  Germany,  Switzer- 

land, Mexico,  etc.? 

f.  Did  the  Colonial  children  of  America  have  toys? 

g.  Are  there  any  toy  makers  in  North  Carolina? 
88.    Lessons  in  the  use  of  reference  books. 

The  following  reference  books  give  aid   in  answering  these 
questions: 

The  Book  of  Knowledge. 
Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia. 
The  Brittannica  Junior. 
The  World  Book. 
These  give  short  references  on  the  subject  of  toys  as  a  whole 
with  particular  emphasis  on  early  Egyptian  and  Greek  toys. 

Much  information  may  be  secured  on  early  American  toys. 
The  following  are  delightful  stories  on  this  subject: 
Bailey.     Tops  and  Whistles. 
Field.     Hitty,  Her  First  Hundred  Years. 
Orton.     The  Treasure  In  the  Little  Trunk. 
For  reference  material  on  early  American  toys  see: 
Earle.     Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days. 
Johl.     The  Fascinating  Story  of  Dolls. 

Eaton,  Handicrafts  of  the  Southern  Highlands  and  Tippett, 

Toys  and  Toy  Makers  will  answer  the  questions  about 

North  Carolina's  part  in  toy  making. 

For    material    on    prehistoric    toys    and    early    Egyptian    and 

Greek  toys  refer  to  Greer,  Story  of  Dolls,  and  White,  Book  of 

Ancient  and  Modern  Dolls. 

34.  For  Germany  there  is  a  great  deal  of  material.  See  the  chapter 
entitled  "Company  of  Knights"  in  Tippett  Toys  and  Toy  Makers 
and  Jones  Peter  and  Gretchen  of  Old  Nurenberg. 

35.  The  whole  class  will  need  help  on  outlining  and  assembling 
material  for  reports. 

36.  Reports  on  various  questions. 

37.  Constructive  criticisms  of  reports  by  the  class. 
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38.  Study  of  geography  of  each  country  as  reported. 

39.  Write  to  the  Toy  Makers  and  Wood  Carvers  of  Tryon,  N.  C,  for 
information. 

40.  Comparison  of  Tryon,  N.  C.  and  Switzerland. 

41.  The  report  of  Germany  and  the  toys  made  in  Old  Nuremburg  will 
lead  to  more  reading  and  discussion  of  the  Knights  and  Crusaders. 

42.  Make  a  booklet  of  the  reports  of  the  various  subjects. 

43.  The  report  on  the  toys  of  the  early  American  period  could  very 
likely  lead  to  making  a  colonial  doll  house  and  colonial  dolls. 

44.  Study  homes  and  furniture  of  Colonial  Period. 

45.  Measure  house,  and  plan  for  furnishings  and  house  to  be  in  right 
proportions. 

46.  Correlate  colonial  history  with  this. 

47.  Write  play  about  the  Colonial  Period. 

48.  Make  puppets  and  produce  puppet  show. 

49.  Make  mural  showing  history  of  dolls  and  toys  or  if  children  pre- 
fer, a  modern  frieze  of  children  making  and  playing  with  toys. 

50.  When  toys  are  made  by  children,  arrange  them  for  a  toy  shop  and 
invite  the  other  children  to  come  and  buy  them. 

61.    In  preparation  for  this  toy  shop: 

a.  Paint  advertisements. 

b.  Label  toys. 

c.  Figure  prices  necessary  to  ask  in  order  to  make  a  profit. 

d.  Discuss  etiquette  of  a  shop  keeper. 

e.  Make  sales  slips. 

f.  Keep  books  on  money  taken  in. 

Materials  Needed: 
Plywood. 

Small  thin  blocks  (Scrapwood). 
Nails. 
Screws. 

Enamel  paint  and  brushes. 
Sets  of  tools  including  tin  shears. 
Many  jig  saws  and  blades. 
Flesh-pink  cotton  material  for  stuffed  dolls. 
Cotton  for  stuffing. 

Remnants  of  materials  for  doll  clothes. 
Embroidery  cotton. 

Yarn  for  hair  on  dolls  ("Waste"  from  mills  may  be  used). 
Needles. 
Pins. 

Sharp  scissors. 
Frieze  paper. 

Show  card  paints,  and  paste  or  glue. 
Modeling  clay  for  puppets. 
Unbleached  domestic  for  background  of  puppet  theatre. 
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Sixth  Year 
A.     Readiness. 

To  profit  best  by  the  experiences  included  in  the  sixth  year's 
work  in  school,  the  pupil  must  have  command  or  mastery  of  the 
essential  reading  skills,  such  as,  (a)  independence  in  word  recog- 
nition, (b)  ability  to  comprehend  and  interpret  what  is  read, 
(c)  ability  to  follow  directions,  etc.  Therefore,  it  is  important 
to  know  the  achievements  and  lacks  or  needs  of  the  pupils  in 
order  to  plan  for  next  steps  in  progress.  There  will  be  some 
pupils  in  the  sixth  grade  who  already  have  achieved  success  in 
the  mastery  and  use  of  essential  skills  whenever  they  have  a  need 
for  putting  them  into  practice.  However,  there  will  be  a  com- 
paratively large  number  of  pupils  who  do  not  accomplish  with 
ease  and  assurance  the  reading  goals  because  of  a  very  definite 
lack  in  the  use  of  reading  skills. 
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Study  Habits  in  Reading. 

Pupils  read  silently  to  gain  information  and  to  improve  tech- 
niques for  securing  comprehension.  It  is  suggested  that  infor- 
mational material  be  used  almost  exclusively  in  work  reading. 
"When  teachers  have  failed  to  differentiate  between  materials 
appropriate  for  recreatory  reading  and  for  work-type  or  study 
reading,  they  have  frequently  used  literary  materials,  such  as 
finding  answers  to  questions,  selecting  main  points,  and  outlin- 
ing. The  result  is  that  instead  of  finding  enjoyment  in  reading, 
pupils  dislike  to  read  and  will  not  engage  in  such  activities 
independently."* 

This  occurs  when  the  teacher  fails  to  use  the  basal  reader  for 
the  grade  when  the  pupils  need  experience  with  this  type  of 
material  for  developing  desirable  study  habits  and  when  they  are 
striving  to  master  essential  skills  in  reading.  The  basal  reader 
should  be  used  at  any  time  during  the  year  when  one  or  more 
pupils  need  instruction  and  training  in  basic  skills.  The  place 
of  the  supplementary  reader  is  to  provide  practice  in  skills, 
information,  and  recreatory  reading. 

Some  of  the  purposes  to  be  realized  through  successful  work- 
type  reading  experiences  are:  acquiring  information,  finding 
answers  to  questions  or  solutions  to  problems,  discovering  new 
problems,  drawing  conclusions,  forming  opinions,  visualizing 
details,  evaluating  materials. 

Certain  skills  listed  here  are  useful  aids  in  achieving  these 
purposes : 

Skill  One — Comprehension  and  Interpretation  of  Facts: 
1.    Comprehension  of  facts. 

a.  Visualizing  the  details  of  what  is  read. 

(1)  Retelling  facts. 

(2)  Poster  or  frieze  making. 

(3)  Telling  story  in  relay  fashion. 

(4)  Oral  and  written  book  or  story  reports. 

(5)  Deciding  which  thought  should  come  first. 

(6)  Recognition  of  repetition  of  thought. 

(7)  Following  directions. 

b.  Selecting  important  facts  in  a  story. 

(1)  Answering  definite  questions. 

(2)  Reading  the  one  sentence  which  gives  a  definite 
answer. 

(3)  Outlining. 

(4)  Making  questions  on  a  given  selection. 


♦See  Teachers  Guide  to  basal  reading  text. 
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(5)  Collecting  main  points ;  discussing  central  idea. 

(6)  Informal  testing  on  content  of  selection. 

(7)  Dramatizing. 

c.    Reading  facts  from  pictures,  charts,  maps,  cartoons  or 
graphs  which  accompany  the  story. 

(1)  Making  and  legending  maps. 

(2)  Getting  facts  from  graphs,   newspaper  cartoons, 
etc. 

(3)  Telling  statistical  facts  by  graphs;  e.g.,  population 
maps. 

(4)  Keeping  graphic  account  of  progress  in  certain 
subjects;  e.g.,  arithmetic,  spelling,  class  attendance. 

2.    Interpretation  of  Facts. 

Supplementing  ideas  presented  in  the  story  by — 

a.  Giving  illustrations  of  your  own. 

b.  Using  a  variety  of  books  and  comparing  different  ac- 
counts of  the  same  incident. 

c.  Experimenting  to  reach  conclusion. 

d.  Comparing  new  story  with  one  read  previously. 

e.  Making  critical  judgment. 

f.  Applying  facts  to  own  life,  school,  community. 

Skill  Tivo — Vocabulary  Development: 

1.  Getting  meaning  from  context. 

2.  Dividing  words  into  known  parts  or  syllables. 

3.  Using  dictionary  for  pronunciation  and  new  meanings. 

4.  Pronouncing  by  analogy  (likeness  to  known  words). 

5.  Attending  to   careful   enunciation   and   pronunciation  on 
teacher's  part. 

6.  Learning  to  use  teaching  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

7.  Employing  phonetic  helps  in  unlocking  new  words. 

8.  Using  of  wide  choice  of  words  in  oral  and  written  work. 

9.  Increasing  a  consciousness  of  meaningful  or  unique  expres- 
sions for  word  pictures. 

10.  Listing  words  having  opposite  meanings. 

11.  Listing  words  having  similar  meanings. 

12.  Listing  words  in  selecting  according  to  meaning,  as  a  list 
of  animals,  people,  places. 

Skill  Three — Speed:     (Have  on  hand  much  easy  materials.) 

1.  Skimming  to  find  answers  to  questions. 

2.  Skimming  to  get  gist  of  or  general  significance  of  what  is 
read. 
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3.  Reading  analytically  as  in  outlining,  criticizing,  and  sum- 
marizing. 

4.  Engaging  in  a  timed  reading  game.     Answering  specific 
questions,  or  find  a  word  that  means  the  same  as . 

5.  Reading  in  long  sweeps — (phrases). 

Skill  Fo  ur — 0  rganizing  : 

1.  Finding  main  idea  in  paragraph. 

2.  Finding  supporting  details. 

3.  Locating  topic  sentence. 

4.  Locating  summarizing  statement. 

5.  Locating  transitional  element. 

6.  Outlining. 

7.  Summarizing. 

8.  Combining  material  from  various  sources  for  a  report. 

9.  Having  regard  for  continuity  of  thought  in  all  oral  and 
written  work. 

Skill  Five — Reproduction: 

1.  Using  ideas  in  discussion. 

2.  Using  ideas  in  conversation. 

3.  Recoi-ding  ideas  for  future  use. 

4.  Making  and  answering  questions. 

5.  Using  art  work  to  express  ideas  gained  from  reading: 

a.  Modeling. 

b.  Posters. 

c.  Friezes. 
,  d.    Graphs. 

6.  Dramatizing. 

These  skills  and  others  like  them  (see  manuals  for  basal 
readers)  are  essentials  in  the  child's  equipment  for  study  as  a 
pai't  of  his  readiness  for  reading  in  this  grade.  If  he  does  not 
have  command  of  essential  reading  skills  he  is  not  prepared  to 
achieve  success  in  any  part  of  this  year's  work  that  requires 
reading. 

Pupils  should  not  only  know  these  skills  but  should  be  able  to 
select  and  choose  the  skill  most  helpful  when  they  are  reading 
independently  and  to  suggest  any  need  they  feel  for  additional 
drill  for  mastery  of  aim  of  the  skills  in  which  they  are  deficient. 

B.     The  Program  of  Instruction. 

A  functional  reading  program  helps  a  pupil  become  aware  of 
his  problems  and  leads  him  to  the  solutions  of  these  problems. 
He  will  learn  when  and  how  to  do  research  on  his  grade  level, 
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when  to  use  supplementary  materials,  when  to  refer  to  news- 
papers, magazines,  etc.  The  true  test  of  a  reading  program  is 
whether  or  not  pupils  carry  over  into  practice  the  knowledge 
gained  from  reading.  In  order  that  the  skills  can  be  developed 
properly  and  acceptably,  the  curriculum  must  be  based  upon 
challenging  experiences  through  which  reading  is  fostered. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  teachers'  responsibility  to  see  L;at  the 
essential  techniques  or  skills  become  definite  study  habits  of 
pupils.  Not  all  of  the  teacher's  time  for  instruction  in  reading 
should  be  given  to  planning  and  discussion  with  groups  of  chil- 
dren. A  work  period  for  each  group  when  the  children  are 
working  on  various  reading  activities  affords  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  the  teacher  to  learn  more  about  the  reading  habits  of 
the  children,  discover  individual  difficulties,  and  give  help  in  an 
effective  manner. 

C.     Illustrations  of  Desirable  Practice. 

FIRST  ILLUSTRATION. 

INTRODUCING  A  SECTION  OP  THE  BASAL  TEXT 
In  using  State-adopted  basal  texts  and  supplementary  reading  books, 
it  is  important  that  the  material  be  connected  with  vital,  first-hand,  com- 
munity experiences  and  not  merely  dealt  with  as  something  to  be  "gone 
through"  mechanically.  Often,  sections  in  the  texts  may  be  approached 
almost  as  one  would  a  "child-community-centered"  interest,  such  as  a 
community  survey  to  be  made,  or  the  study  of  industries  in  the  community. 
This  is  one  way  a  teacher  may  insure  understanding  of  the  material, 
as  well  as  drill  upon  fundamental  study  reading  and  other  language  arts 
skills  in  using  pages  297-332  in  Roads  of  Progress* 

1.  Objectives. 

To  enlarge  science  experiences. 

To  encourage  desires  to  observe  nature. 

To  stimulate  creative  expression. 

To  enlarge  pupils'  speaking  and  reading  vocabularies. 

To  train  in  reading  abilities  such  as:  (a)  determining  signifi- 
cance of  paragraphs,  (b)  differentiating  between  opinion  and 
information  and  between  relevant  and  irrelevant  statements, 
(c)  organizing  information,  (d)  determining  probability  or 
improbability  of  situations. 

To  give  practice  in  oral  reading. 

To  become  acquainted  with  the  biographical  section  of  a  dic- 
tionary. 

2.  Approach. 

As  a  readiness  to  understanding  different  types  of  insects,  pupils 
may  tell  what  is  meant  by  people  who  are  said  to  be  social  (live 
and  work  well  in  groups),  to  be  aristocrats  (often  are  aloof),  to  be 
"Make-believes"  or  impostors.    They  may  tell  of  animals  that  might 


Understandings,  knowledges  and  skills  are  broadened  through  group  experi- 
ences.     Children   need    to    become   acquainted   with    living    things    through 
personal  sensory  experience. 


be  said  to  be  of  each  kind,  as:  beavers  live  and  work  in  colonies; 
a  cat  usually  is  superior  and  aloof;  an  opossum  often  pretends  to 
be  dead  in  order  to  confuse  his  enemies. 

In  the  table  of  contents  of  Roads  of  Progress  let  pupils  find  the 
unit  about  "A  Zoo  in  Your  Own  Yard."  Note  the  titles  and  con- 
jecture as  to  what  might  be  described  in  each  story.  Before  they 
make  their  decisions  known,  let  them  examine  the  picture  on  page 
298  and  see  whether  they  can  identify  social  animals  or  "get 
togethers,"  aristocrats,  "make  believes"  or  impostors,  bandits, 
monarchs,  etc. 

Good  still  life  as  well  as  motion  pictures  of  many  other  animals 
should  be  shown,  if  possible. 

General  Activities. 

Observation  of  the  creatures  told  about  in  the  unit.  If  possible 
have  an  insectarium. 

Search   for   insect   eggs,   wasp   nests,   and   materials   of   a   like 

nature. 
Collect  pictures  that  are  pertinent  to  the  unit. 
Visit  a  museum  where  collections  of  insects  are  shown. 
Make  a  collection  of  moths  and  butterflies. 
Examine  a  beehive  and  honeycomb. 

Listen  to  recordings  that  suggest  insects,  as  Korsakow  "Flight 
of  the  Bumblebee." 
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4.  Construction  work,  following  printed  directions. 

Make  a  diorama  to  show  one  species  of  creatures  in  its  natural 

environment. 
Build  a  beehive. 
Make  a  case  to  hold  moth  collections. 

5.  Art,   based  upon  accurate  reading,   and  not   copied  from   another 
picture. 

Draw  pictures  of  various  insects.    Mount  insects. 

Design   a  conventionalized   border   of  bees,   moths,   etc.,   to   be 

used  on  a  bulletin  board  or  in  a  scrapbook. 
Make  appropriate  decoration  for  scrapbook  cover. 

6.  Small  group  activities,  based  upon  information  and  ending  in  ex- 
pression of  some  kind. 

Add  new  words  to  individual  word  book. 

Make  a  butterfly  net. 

Prepare  a  bibliography  of  available  stories,  poems,  and  songs 

about  insects,  etc. 
Observe  a  spider's  web  while  dew  is  on  it. 
Interview  someone  who  has  made  a   special   study   of  insects 

(science  teacher  in  high  schools). 

7.  Other  language  arts  activities — oral  and  written  expression. 

Telling  new  facts  about  insects. 

Having  a  group  conversation  about  one  species. 

Discussing   arrangement   of   exhibit   of   materials   that   pertain 

to  insects. 
Holding   a   debate   on   the   statement:    "All   Insects   Should   Be 

Destroyed." 
Writing  and  producing  a  play  or  puppet  show  in  which  insect 

characters  "give  a  point  of  view." 
Changing  informational  statements  to  picturesque  sentences. 
Describing  the  insects  read  about  or  observed. 

8.  Reading  activities. 

Increasing  vocabulary. 

Comprehending  facts. 

Determining  what  is  relevant  or  irrelevant;   what  is  probable 

or  improbable;  what  is  fact  and  what  is  opinion. 
Finding  significance  of  paragraphs. 
Selecting  phrases  that  convey  pictures. 
Studying  root  words. 

Organizing  information,  outlining,  and  summarizing  content. 
Learning  to  use  various  parts  of  a  dictionary. 
Reading  orally  with  effectiveness. 

9.  Materials  of  instruction. 

Pictures. 

State-adopted  text,  Roads  of  Progress,  p.  297-332. 

Teacher's  Guide  for  Roads  of  Progress,  p.  299-320. 
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Recordings.     Songs  and  Stories. 

Books    about    insects;    magazines    such    as    Nature    Magazine, 

National  Geographic. 
*(Note:     Many  other  illustrations  of  effective  methods  of  basic  teaching 

in  reading  are  to  be  found  in  the  manual  or  teacher's  guide 

for  the  sixth  year.) 

SECOND  ILLUSTRATION. 

A  UNIT  OP  WORK  ON  CHINA 
Another  teacher  describes  in  the  following  way  how  reading  and  study 
habits  were  needed  to  pursue  a  unit  of  work  successfully: 

"China,  as  a  unit  was  introduced  into  our  classroom  due  to  the  fact 
that  China  is  one  of  our  major  allied  nations,  and  our  main  topic  for 
study  during  the  year  has  been  "War  Through  the  Ages."  Thus 
China  is  an  interesting  topic  of  the  past  and  present. 

I.  Pupils'  Aims. 

To  study  the  history  of  China. 

To  study  the  geography  of  China. 

To  understand   China's  part  in  modern  history. 

To  know  famous  people  of  China. 

To  develop  an  interest  in  Chinese  music. 

To  know  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  Chinese. 

To  collect  current  events  about  China  and  the  Chinese. 

II.  Reading. 

Collections  of  stories  for  information  and  enjoyment: 
Roads  of  Progress — 6th  Grade,    p.  35-43. 
Peoples  and  Countries,  p.  15-56. 
Peter  and  Nancy  in  Asia,  p.  209-243. 
World  Book  Encyclopedia. 
Compton's  Encyclopedia. 
The  National  Geographic,  May,  1943. 
Life  magazine,  December  13,  1943. 
Newspapers   (current). 
The  Chinese  Ink  Stick.     Wiese. 
The  Chinese  Twins.     Perkins. 
Copies  of  My  Weekly  Reader. 

III.  Geography. 

Make  an  intensive  study  of  the  people,  country,  industries, 
natural  resources,  and  homes. 

Our  Nations  Beyond  the  Seas,  p.  306-325. 

Europe  and  Asia.     Barrows  and  Parker,    p.  174-194. 

World  Atlas. 

Essentials  of  Geography,  Book  II.     Brigham  and  McFarlane. 

Use  of  two  Chinese  films:  (a)  "Children  of  China";  (b) 
"China." 

IV.  History. 

A.     To  study  the  Far  East  in  Olden  Times  by  learning  about — 
China's  dim  past. 
China's  struggle  for  existence  against  nomadic  tribes. 
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The  early  work  of  the  Chinese. 
Early  inventions  of  the  Chinese. 
Beautiful  articles  made  hy  the  Chinese. 
Early  education  of  the  Chinese. 
Beliefs  and  ceremonies  of  the  Chinese. 
Men  of  history  in  China  (see,  Our  Beginnings  in  the  Past, 
Unit  II.     p.  105-136). 
B.     Modern  history  carried  on  through  current  events. 

V.  Oral  and  Written  Composition. 

Written  compositions  on — 
Industries  of  the  Chinese. 
Homes  of  the  Chinese. 
Educating  the  Chinese. 
Religion  of  the  Chinese. 
Pagodas. 

Secure    information    from    encyclopedias    and    other    reference 
materials,  and  give  oral  reports  on — 
The  Great  Wall. 
The  Grand  Canal. 
Different  cities  of  China. 
Confucius. 
Kublai  Khan. 
Genghis  Khan. 
Mongols. 

Madame  Chiang-Kai-Shek. 
Generalissimo  Chiang-Kai-Shek. 

Article  in  Ladies  Home  Journal. 

A  Young  Citizen. 

Copies  of  My  Weekly  Reader. 
Current  Events  on  China. 

(Observe  posture  and  speech  habits  of  pupils  when  speaking 
to  the  group.) 
Original  poems,  plays,  and  compositions  on  Chinese  life  were 
given. 
The  following  added  to  the  interest  of  the  class: 
A  returned  missionary  from  China  spoke  in  chapel. 
A  girl  from  another  room  brought  Chinese  articles,  such  as 

money,   a   Chinese   god,   and   Chinese   shoes.     She   made  a 

report  on  these.     They  proved  rather  interesting. 

VI.  Health. 

The  following  studies  were  made: 
The  living  conditions  of  China. 
Diseases  originating  in  China — beri-beri. 

Louis  Pasteur  and  his  work  with  the  disease  of  the  silkworm. 

(Note:     Unless  reading  and   study  skills  mentioned   on  pages  210-212 

have  been  mastered,  valuable  work  such  as  that  indicated  above 

cannot  be  enaged  in  with  maximum  success.) 

Additional  readings  on  China  and  Chinese  life  which  the  pupils  will 

enjoy  are  as  follows: 
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Atwood,  Wallace.     Visits  in  Other  Lands.     Ginn. 

Chandler,  Anna  C.     Dragons  on  Guard.     Lipplncott. 

Fisher,  Agnes.     Once  Upon  a  Time.     Nelson. 

Jacobs,  Gertrude.     Chinese-American  Song  and  Game  Book.     Barnes. 

Lattimore,  Eleanor.     Peachblossom.     Harcourt. 

Lewis,  Elizabeth  F.     Young  Fu.     Cadmus. 

Lewis,  Elizabeth  F.     Ho  Ming.     Cadmus. 

Lewis,  Elizabeth  F.     China  Quest.     Cadmus. 

Hekking,  Johanna.     Pig  Tails.     Stokes. 

Maloy,  Lois.     Yankee  Sails  to  China.     Scribner. 

Quinn,  Vernon.     Picture  Map  Geography  of  the  World.     Stokes. 

Spencer,  Cornelia.     Made  in  China.     Knotf. 

Sperry,  Armstrong.     Bamboo.     Macmillan. 

Urbahns,  Estelle.     Tangled  Web.     Dutton. 

Ward,  Marion  B.     Boot  Children  of  Canton.     Junior  Literary  Guild. 

Let's  Try  Chinese  (pamphlet).     East  and  West  Association. 

D.     Evaluation. 

Some  of  the  points  of  emphasis  in  a  successful  reading  pro- 
gram for  the  sixth  year  are  summarized  in  the  following  state- 
ments as  an  aid  to  the  teacher  in  taking  inventory  on  the  total 
reading  situation  for  the  sixth  year.    The  teacher  should : 

Make  reading  an  indispensable  ally  of  learning.  In  other 
words,  help  pupils  to  become  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
all  types  of  reading  for  their  information.  Practice  in  the 
use  of  the  table  of  contents,  index,  organization  of  materials, 
and  the  like,  is  essential  at  each  grade  level  if  pupils  are  to 
increase  their  speed  and  accuracy  in  using  such  skills. 

Create  a  classroom  environment  that  stimulates  a  variety  of 
interests.  This  is  equally  important  in  this  stage  of  reading 
as  in  the  primary  grade  stages. 

Provide  adequate  reading  material  for  pupils  of  varying  read- 
ing abilities,  needs,  and  interests.  The  visits  to  the  central 
library  are  not  enough;  there  should  be  a  reading  table  in 
the  classroom  for  reading  reference  and  leisure  reading. 
Fresh,  new  materials  are  always  attractive  to  the  learner. 

Maintain  a  balanced  program  in  both  content  and  purposes. 

Organize  the  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  basis  of  their  abili- 
ties or  interests.    Grouping  should  be  flexible  at  all  times. 

Emphasize  recreatory  reading.  Periods  in  which  the  whole 
class  shares  enjoyment  of  poems,  stories  and  other  literary 
forms  are  most  desirable.  Classroom,  school,  and  com- 
munity libraries  should  be  used  fully  for  free  choices  in 
reading  as  well  as  for  planned  leisure  reading.  Help  each 
pupil  to  widen  his  interests  in  recreatory  reading,  intro- 
ducing him  to  biography,  history,  science,  poetry,  fiction, 
drama,  etc.  on  his  level  of  reading  achievement. 
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Help  each  child  evaluate  his  own  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
reading. 

Anthologies  in  the  field  of  literature  as  a  group  effort  are  use- 
ful activities  in  summarizing  learnings. 

Seventh  Year 

A.  Review  and  Readiness. 

Upon  entering  the  seventh  grade  most  pupils  should  have  com- 
mand of  the  reading  and  study  skills  and  abilities  developed  in 
the  first  six  years.  For  those  pupils  not  so  well  equipped,  plans 
should  be  made  for  review  and  continuation  of  this  phase  of  the 
reading  program.  Special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  follow- 
ing study  skills  and  abilities  both  as  a  review  and  for  further 
development  for  all  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  to 
insure  adequate  readiness  for  the  work  of  the  seventh  year : 

1.  Ability  to  read  thoughtfully  and  purposefully. 

2.  Ability  to  organize  and  to  remember  the  thought  obtained 
from  reading. 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  with  increasing  speed  unfamiliar  words, 
and  to  increase  the  vocabulary  in  the  various  subject  mat- 
ter areas. 

4.  Increasing  the  rate  of  reading. 

5.  Improving  the  way  or  ways  materials  are  read  and  studied 
for  various  purposes. 

6.  Improving  skill  in  using  reference  materials  and  reference 
aids. 

7.  Improving  skill  in  special  types  of  reading — in  interpreting 
maps,  tables,  graphs,  charts,  illustrations,  and  cartoons. 

8.  Ability  to  read  well  orally,  using  different  types  of  ma- 
terials. 

Another  important  phase  of  the  reading  program  which  should 
be  surveyed  as  it  relates  to  readiness  for  the  seventh  year's  work 
is  the  work  in  the  study  of  literature.  Under  teacher  guidance 
and  as  a  definite  part  of  readiness  for  further  experience  in  this 
field,  each  pupil  should  re-count,  review,  and  organize  in  practical, 
usable  form,  previous  learnings  and  interest  development  in 
literature — prose  and  poetry — of  various  types  and  kinds. 

B.  Objectives. 

1.    To  further  improve  the  skills  in  reading: 

a.  To  use  the  dictionary,  encyclopedias,  and  all  reference 
material  with  ease  and  economy  of  time  in  locating  the 
information  desired. 
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b.  To  develop  wider  reading,  comprehension  of  deeper 
meanings,  and  better  study  habits. 

2.  To  increase  the  power  and  ability  to  get  the  thought  in 
reading: 

a.  To  be  able  to  broaden  one's  range  of  information  by 
cursory  reading  and  browsing. 

b.  To  comprehend  editorial  comments  and  reviews  and  a 
desire  to  be  informed  as  to  current  events. 

c.  To  develop  an  interest  in  word  history  and  to  add  to  the 
vocabulary  worthwhile  words  from  literature. 

d.  To  improve  the  habit  of  reading  for  enjoyment,  and  to 
develop  permanent  interests  in  reading  which  will  func- 
tion in  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  time. 

e.  To  know  where  to  go  to  find  material  on  a  given  topic. 

3.  To  improve  the  ability  to  read  orally : 

a.  To  find  good  things  to  read  aloud  and  to  read  them. 

b.  To  be  able  to  select  special  points  while  listening  to 
effective  readers  that  have  made  the  reading  interesting 
to  the  audience. 

4.  To  improve  techniques  of  evaluating  reading  efforts  and 
achievements: 

a.  To  recognize  and  attempt  to  correct  difficulties  in  both 
oral  and  silent  reading. 

b.  To  be  able  to  develop  a  rate  of  more  than  240  words  per 
minute  in  silent  reading  when  the  thought  can  be  easily 
comprehended. 

C.     The  Program  of  Instruction. 

Instruction  in  both  work-type  and  recreatory  reading  should  be 
provided  as  the  needs  of  the  pupils  dictate.  Basic  reading  in- 
struction in  both  work-type  and  recreatory  reading  must  be  more 
carefully  planned  and  organized  so  that  reading  retardation  will 
gradually  disappear  as  a  problem  in  the  seventh  grade.  For  those 
who  have  sufficient  command  of  reading  skills  to  read  inde- 
pendently, the  emphasis  should  be  very  definitely  on  the  study  of 
literature.  For  others  not  so  well  equipped,  the  program  of  in- 
struction should  include  both  work-type  and  recreatory  reading. 
Groups  should  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the 
individual  pupils.  The  number  of  groups  should  be  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  class.  All  groupings  should  be  flexible,  and  the 
reasons  for  changes  from  one  group  to  another  should  be  under- 
stood by  the  pupil  making  the  change. 

In  the  selection  of  materials  for  the  reading  program,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  following  factors : 
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1.  Materials  should  be  within  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils. 

2.  General  and  specific  interests  of  pupils  should  be  studied 
and  satisfied. 

3.  Literature  for  appreciation  and  enjoyment  should  be 
selected  for  the  experience  which  it  affords,  and  the  mood 
which  it  satisfies  or  creates. 

4.  Materials  dealing  with  social  problems,  if  they  possess 
literary  merit,  may  well  be  included. 

The  basal  text  for  this  grade  provides  the  type  of  literature 
best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  instructional  program  for  this 
grade.  Supplementary  texts  for  the  seventh  grade  are  listed  in 
the  school  register.  Additional  practice  materials  may  be  con- 
structed as  needed  and  kept  in  an  accessible  file.  They  may  also 
be  found  in  practice  books  and  other  textbooks.  The  manuals  for 
the  basal  texts  for  the  previous  grades  in  the  upper  elementary 
grades  (five  and  six)  should  prove  very  useful  to  the  teacher  of 
the  seventh  grade,  because  these  manuals  outline  in  detail  the 
essential  skills  emphasized  in  all  previous  grades  and  also  provide 
detailed  suggestions  for  teaching  basic  skills  involved  in  the 
several  units  of  content  material  contained  in  the  basic  readers 
for  grades  five  and  six.  A  study  of  these  manuals  gives  the 
teacher  first-hand  information  of  methods  and  content  contained 
in  the  reading  program  the  pupils  have  followed  previously. 

Also,  the  basal  reader  for  the  seventh  year  through  the  many 
suggestions  to  teachers  in  the  Introduction  to  the  text  (see  pages 
1-16)  and  at  the  close  of  each  story  unit,  together  with  the  very 
excellent  list  of  "Books  to  Read"  at  the  beginning  of  each  large 
division  or  section  of  the  book  offers  effective  guidance  in  the 
planning  and  organizing  of  reading  experiences  for  the  pupils  of 
the  seventh  grade. 

Because  of  certain  well-defined  interests  of  boys  and  girls  of 
the  age  range  usually  found  in  the  seventh  grade — interest  in 
pets,  wild  animals  and  nature  in  general,  in  love  of  adventure  and 
discovery,  in  heroism,  in  social  activities,  in  patriotism,  in  ques- 
tions of  personal  conduct,  in  hobbies  and  others,  it  is  suggested 
that  reading  units  be  organized  around  centers  of  reading  in- 
terest such  as  adventure,  sports  and  games,  heroes  of  the  world, 
conquering  the  wilderness,  making  a  living,  invention  and  dis- 
covery, etc.  This  suggests  the  imperative  need  for  many,  well- 
selected,  effectively  cataloged  books,  magazines,  and  pamphlets. 
Libraries  with  trained  librarians  in  charge  are  indispensible  for 
an  effective  reading  program. 
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AN    ILLUSTRATION    OF    THE    USE    OF    BOOKS    IN    THE 
SEVENTH  GRADE: 

MEXICO — "A  BEGGAR  SITTING  ON  A  BAG  OF  GOLD" 

(A  unit  of  work  on  Mexico,  developed  in  a  seventh  grade  because 
of  some  articles  brought  in  by  one  of  the  seventh  grade  boys  whose 
parents  had  been  on  a  tour  to  this  "Land  of  Contrast  and  Variety" 
shows  how  all  the  language  arts  as  well  as  other  subjects  were 
fused  into  the  study  and  made  functional.) 

The  boys  and  girls  immediately  began  a  search  of  the  town  to 
locate  Mexican  articles.  Surprisingly  enough,  these  were  plentiful. 
As  each  article  was  brought  in,  it  was  carefully  studied  and  re- 
search was  done  on  the  industry  it  represented.  A  colorful  serape 
led  to  discussions  on  Mexican  weaving,  the  people,  and  customs  of 
this  country.  Some  instruments  created  interest  in  the  songs, 
dances,  and  fiestas  of  the  country.  Wood  carving  was  introduced 
by  the  presentation  of  animals  carved  in  Mexico.  A  study  on  glass 
blowing  was  taught  in  the  same  manner.  Interest  in  government 
was  gained  by  obtaining  cards  sent  by  Ambassador  and  Mrs. 
Josephus  Daniels  to  the  teacher  and  by  explaining  that  Ambassador 
Daniels  was  a  North  Carolinian. 

The  city  library  and  the  school  library  had  many  books  on 
Mexico,  which  were  used  during  the  development  of  the  unit.  They 
were  of  various  types — fiction,  reference,  and  bulletins.  The  boys 
and  girls  particularly  enjoyed  reading  aloud  and  discussing  the 
book,  "Seeing  and  Enjoying  Mexico  with  Lowell  Thomas." 

As  the  unit  progressed,  the  pupils  became  interested  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  A  list  of  the  Spanish  words  most  commonly 
used  was  compiled  and  put  on  the  board.  The  students  used  these 
words  in  place  of  American  words  when  an  occasion  arose  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  their  "foreign  speech."  The  Spanish  teacher 
gave  the  class  some  drawings  and  materials  illustrating  idiomatic 
expressions  and  helped  the  pupils  with  their  pronunciation. 

Local  people  who  had  been  to  Mexico  came  to  school  and  told  the 
boys  and  girls  of  their  trips.  Some  Mexican  coins  were  ordered  and 
shown.  These  gave  the  children  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the 
country. 

Making  plaster  of  Paris  plaques,  modeling  with  clay,  weaving  on 
class-made  looms,  and  making  dolls  were  among  the  activities. 
Murals  were  prepared  and  added  color  to  the  room.  On  the  murals 
were  shown  Mexican  women  going  to  market,  peons  at  work,  the 
rose-colored  church  at  Taxco,  the  Pan-American  Highway,  the 
volcanoes  Popocatepetl  and  Ixtacihuatl,  great  leaders  of  Mexico 
such  as  Hidalgo  and  Morelos,  the  ancient  pyramid  to  the  sun,  and 
the  floating  gardens  of  Mexico  City.  All  these  projects  followed  and 
were  accompanied  by  research  using  many  books. 

"Mexico — Next  Door  Neighbor"  and  other  materials  were  ordered 
from  various  places  to  obtain  the  latest  data  on  the  unit. 

The  past  of  Mexico  was  a  perfect  correlation  with  history,  the 
story  of  the  Aztec  Empire,  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  and  their 
rule,  the  struggles  for  freedom  and  final  victorv  on  September  16, 
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1810,  and  the  revolutions  that  have  followed,  as  leader  after  leader 
has  tried  to  unite  the  vast  land,  proved  a  fascinating  tale  for 
seventh  grade  pupils. 

When  most  of  the  unit  had  been  completed,  the  pupils  decided  to 
have  a  fiesta  and  invite  friends,  parents,,  and  other  students  to  see 
their  work.  An  exhibit  was  arranged,  showing  the  articles  from 
Mexico  and  the  ones  made  by  themselves. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  class  wrote,  costumed,  directed,  and  pre- 
sented a  play.  They  told  about  the  Aztec  legends  of  the  Mexican 
flag,  the  two  volcanoes,  and  the  floating  gardens  of  Mexico  City. 
The  visitors  were  then  invited  to  inspect  the  room  and  materials 
on  display.  Pupils  were  on  hand  to  explain  how  they  had  carried 
on  their  work. 
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D.  Evaluation. 

While  informal  tests,  if  carefully  constructed,  serve  in  evalu- 
ating progress  in  reading,  some  standardized  reading  tests  should 
be  used  at  intervals  during  the  school  year  in  order  to  obtain  a 
more  refined  measure  of  the  results  of  certain  phases  of  the 
reading  program.  In  the  selection  of  tests,  see  the  bibliography 
on  page  387  of  this  bulletin. 

Other  devices  that  may  be  used  in  evaluating  a  reading  pro- 
gram are:  many  and  purposeful  observations  of  performance, 
records  of  activities,  and  practice  materials. 

E.  Desirable  Outcomes. 

Most  pupils  completing  the  seventh  year's  work  may  be 
counted  upon  as  having  made  satisfactory  growth  and  develop- 
ment indicated  by  the  following  desirable  outcomes : 

Greater  appreciation  of  books. 

An  increased  ability  to  judge  the  value  of  information  in  cer- 
tain books. 

A  greater  interest  and  enjoyment  in  the  use  of  books. 

Skill  in  the  use  of  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  atlases,  and  other 
reference  books. 

Ability  to  make  the  most  of  available  reference  materials. 

Improvement  of  habits  of  work — 

(a)  Increased  skill  in  organizing  materials. 

(b)  Increased  skill  in  notetaking. 

(c)  Increased  skill  in  outlining  and  planning. 
Development  of  a  word  consciousness  with  better  reading  and 

speaking  vocabularies. 
Deeper  and  more  permanent  interests  in  literature  of  a  high 

quality. 
Evidences  of  growth  in  the  study  of  literature  as  shown  in 

selections  of  reading  materials  from  free  reading  and  in  the 

opportunities  that  he  uses  to  share  his  literary  interests 

with  others. 
Turns  voluntarily  to  reading  in  his  free  time. 


THE  EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  material  in  this  bulletin  for  the  first  seven  grades  is  by  areas  or 
subjects  such  as  reading  and  spelling,  because  it  is  believed  that  con- 
tinuity in  the  language  arts  program  will  be  seen  more  clearly  by  using 
that  organization.  These  are  the  years  when  the  mastery  of  fundamental 
skills  should  be  accomplished  and  teachers  need  to  know  how  skills  pro- 
gress from  simple  to  more  complex  forms.  The  organization  of  the 
materials  in  grades  eight  through  twelve  is  by  years.  All  areas  of  the 
language  arts  are  treated,  but  they  have  been  fused  into  a  total  pattern. 

Introduction 

Since  helping  each  individual  to  make  maximum  growth  in 
accordance  with  his  capacities  and  with  respect  to  his  present 
level  of  achievement  is  the  primary  job  of  the  teacher,  it  is 
hoped  that  most  of  the  direction  for  the  work  in  an  eighth  grade 
will  be  assigned  to  one  teacher.  It  takes  time  and  the  study  of 
an  individual  in  many  relationships  to  accomplish  satisfactory 
guidance.  One  teacher  may  conceivably  be  able  to  reach  her  goal 
of  guidance  for  each  individual,  if  she  has  only  thirty  to  forty 
pupils  and  is  with  the  same  group  all  day. 

In  schools  where  the  change  from  several  teachers  for  the 
various  subjects  to  one  teacher  for  all  the  work  of  the  grade  has 
not  been  made,  one  teacher  should  be  given  responsibility  for 
guidance  in  all  phases  of  the  language  arts  program.  Although 
she  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  teacher  who  should  be  con- 
cerned with  development  of  the  efficient  use  of  the  language  arts, 
her  major  job  should  be  that  of  checking  upon  individual  achieve- 
ment in  oral  and  written  expression,  spelling,  handwriting,  read- 
ing and  related  skills.  A  language  arts  period  is  recommended 
for  one  of  the  main  blocks  of  time  in  the  eighth  year  program  in 
such  a  situation.  In  that  period  will  be  fused  work  in  all  the 
language  arts,  including  literature. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  new  Twelve-Year  Program  is  to 
organize  the  eighth  grade  as  a  part  of  the  elementary  school. 
The  work  for  this  year  should  help  the  pupil  make  the  transition 
to  high  school  without  a  set-back.  There  should  be  as  little  in- 
terruption as  possible  of  the  individual  pupil's  progress  from  the 
elementary  to  the  high  school.  The  success  of  the  individual 
pupil  in  this  transition  period  is  largely  determined  by  his  powers 
and  abilities  in  the  language  arts.  The  teacher  should  discover 
specific  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual  pupil  and  then 
develop  a  program  to  meet  them. 
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Some  of  the  ways  in  which  a  teacher  may  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  individual  pupil  are:  (1)  through  information 
from  school  records,  (2)  results  of  testing  programs,  (3)  results 
of  physical  examinations,  (4)  visitation  in  the  homes,  (5)  obser- 
vation, (6)  interviews,  and  (7)  the  use  of  an  interest  inventory. 
(See  p.  311-339,  especially  316,  320,  335-339,  Witty  and  Kopel, 
Reading  and  the  Educative  Process.)  The  information  acquired 
through  these  and  similar  sources  will  help  the  teacher  to  learn 
each  pupil's  physical  status,  his  mental  ability,  and  his  emotional 
adjustment.  With  such  knowledge  she  can  group  the  members  of 
the  class  according  to  their  needs  and  can  plan  a  program  worthy 
of  the  pupil's  consideration,  respect  and  participation. 

During  the  eighth  year  there  should  be  a  continuation  of 
stimulating  experiences  in  all  phases  of  language  arts.  Skills 
learned  in  previous  years  should  be  maintained  and  new  skills 
should  be  introduced  and  developed  as  needed.  There  is  no  easy 
road  to  the  acquisition  of  all  the  skills  necessary  for  clear  think- 
ing, vivid  speech,  intelligible  writing,  and  comprehensive  reading. 
During  this  last  year  in  the  elementary  school,  all  pupils  should 
have  new  and  challenging  opportunities  to  master  fundamental 
skills. 

Oral  and  Written  Expression 

It  is  the  recognized  responsibility  of  the  elementary  school  to 
help  the  pupil  make  habitual  the  fundamental  skills  necessary  for 
good  oral  and  written  expression.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to 
take  the  pupil  where  he  is  rather  than  impose  upon  him  a  pro- 
gram outlined  for  the  eighth  grade  for  which  he  is  not  ready.  In 
other  words,  the  program  in  oral  and  written  expression  should  be 
flexible  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

A.     Language  Arts  Integrated  with  Other  Subjects. 

It  is  important  that  the  language  arts  skills  be  made  functional 
through  correlation  and  integration  with  social  studies,  science, 
and  other  content  areas.  Examples  of  how  this  can  be  done 
effectively  follow. 

FIRST  EXAMPLE 

THE  SPIRIT  OP  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 
(Approximate  time:  Four  weeks.) 
Objectives. 

1.  To  become  acquainted  with  the  origins  of  the  American  people  by 
reading  stories  pertaining  to  their  European  background  and  their 
early  settlements. 
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2.      To  give  the   students  an   appreciation   o£  the  American   Freedoms 
(President  Roosevelt's  new  ones  could  be  used  here)    by  reading 
stories  of  our  immigrants  who  have  made  good  in  America. 
To  help  the  students  understand  our  democratic  traditions. 
To  create  the  desire  for  a  better  home  life  as  a  basis  for  better 
citizenship. 

5.  To  teach  the  value  of  cooperation  in  making  a  better  nation. 

6.  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  community  life  in  the  interest  of 
National  affairs. 

To  cause  the  student  to  feel  a  sense  of  world  citizenship. 
To   realize   the    importance   of   each    individual's   responsibility   in 
passing  on  the  torch  of  democracy. 

9.      To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  education  in  a 
democracy. 

Materials. 

Greenlaw,  Elson,  Keck,  &  Miles.  Literature  and  Life,  Book  I,  Units 
IX,  X,  XI,  p.  443-565. 

The  National  Education  Association.  The  American  Citizens  Hand- 
book. 

Biographies  of  Great  American  Leaders  and  Authors. 

Baldwin.     Story  of  Liberty. 

Dyett.     From  Sea  to  Shining  Sea. 

Kummer.     Torch  of  Liberty. 

Benet.     Book  of  Americans. 

Hartman.     The  Making  of  a  Democracy,  Building  America,  Vol.  4. 

Nash.     Hoiv  the  World  Lives. 

Beard.     Our  Foreign  Born  Citizens. 

Husband.     Americans  by  Adoption. 

Wade.     Pilgrims  of  Today. 

Tappen.     Heroes  of  Progress. 

Molendyk.     Thus  Be  It  Ever. 

Pooley  and  Walcott.     Contact.     Selections  from  Units  II,  IV,  and  VI. 

Activities. 

1.  Reading: 

a.  Stories  and  selections  in  the  text. 

b.  Materials  from  library  consisting  of  pamphlets  and  books  of  fic- 
tion, biography,  and  history  on  many  levels  of  difficulty. 

c.  Sketches  of  the  lives  of  heroes  of  American  Democracy. 

d.  Patriotic  poems  and  songs. 

e.  The  American  Bill  of  Rights. 

f.  The  Code  of  a  Good  American. 

g.  Rules  of  the  game  of  life  as  discussed  in  civics  books, 
b.    Books  from  school  library  borrowed  for  classroom  collection. 

2.  Writing: 

a.  Notes  taken  on  the  lives  of  famous  people.     (Use  of  outline.) 

b.  A  short  imaginary  story  about  some  event  in  the  life  of  one 
great  American. 

c.  A  play  about  some  event  in  American  history.     (Special  project 
for  those  who  desire  it.) 

d.  A  poem  on  America.     (Special  project  also.) 
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e.  Paragraphs  on  individual  reactions  to  required  readings  and 
discussions. 

3.  Speaking: 

a.  Classroom  dramatization  of  the  best  play  written  for  the  class 
( extemporaneous ) . 

b.  Dramatization  of  an  imaginary  scene  during  the  making  of  the 
Constitution  in  which  may  be  brought  out  the  rules  for  polite 
debate  and  discussion. 

c.  Recitation  of  patriotic  poems. 

d.  Reports  on  books  read  outside  of  class. 

e.  Class  discussion  on  the  "Rights  and  Duties  of  Americans." 

f.  Regular  program  of  the  Book  Club  Meeting  on  Mondays,  to  cele- 
brate Columbus  Day,  Constitution  Day,  Book  Week,  and  National 
Education  Week. 

g.  Classroom  organization  to  use  democratic  administration. 

4.  Special  attention  to: 

a.  Class  readings  and  recitations. 

b.  The  showing  of  movies  on  the  making  of  the  Constitution  and 
on  immigration. 

c.  Certain  programs  on  the  radio,  such  as  the  "School  of  the  Air," 
and  others. 

d.  Oral  book  reports  given  by  members  of  the  class. 

e.  Readings  by  the  teacher  from  a  book  of  patriotic  selections. 

f.  American  art  and  literature  as  illustrative  of  basic  trends  in 
our  history. 

g.  Outlines  and  paragraph  writing. 

Expected  Outcomes. 

Increased   ability   in   writing   paragraphs,   outlines,   rhymes,   plays, 

reports. 
Greater  interest  in  reading  biography  and  history,  as  well  as  his- 
torical novels. 
Acquired  poise  in  standing  before  a  group  and  using  well-chosen 

words. 
The  ability  to  discuss  a  subject  without  getting  angry  or  believing 

too  much  on  one  side. 
Interest  aroused  in  the  evolution  of  the  democratic  system  and  its 

ideals. 
Intelligent  appreciation  of  the  value  of  educated  individuals  in  a 

democracy. 
Insight  into  the  rights  of  all  people  and  their  particular  places  in 

the  world. 
Increased  ability  in  deriving  democratic  principles  from  learning  of 

the  experiences  of  others  as  well  as  the  student's  own  individual 

experiences. 
The  ability  to  exercise  one's  freedom  of  choice  in  the  execution  of 

judgment  and  initiative. 
Good   sportsmanship   in   accepting   the   traditional   obligations   and 

majority  rule. 


School  excursions  help  to  build  a  background  from  which  may  grow  increased 
desires  to  talk,  to  read  and  to  improve  abilities  to  plan,  to  observe  and  to 

discriminate. 


SECOND  EXAMPLE 

A  UNIT  ON  NORTH  CAROLINA  LITERATURE 
(Approximate  time:   Three  weeks.) 
Objectives. 

To   acquaint   the   pupils    with   the   works   of   some   North   Carolina 

writers. 
To  increase  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  folk,  the  customs,  and  the 

ideals  of  North  Carolina. 
To  develop  incidentally  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  liter- 
ary types,  particularly  poetry  and  the  short  story. 

Materials. 

Selected  poems  by  John  Charles  McNeill.      (The  best  poems  were 

selected.) 
A  selected  list  of  poems  by  James  Larkin  Pearson,  Rebecca  Cush- 

man,  Hubbard  Fulton  Page. 
The  Stories  by  0.  Henry. 
Biographical    material,    pamphlets,    and    reference    books   about    0. 

Henry  and  John  Charles  McNeill. 
Richard  Walser's  Anthology  of  North  Carolina  Poetry. 
James  Boyd's  Drums  and  Marching  On. 
Paul  Green's  The  Lost  Colony  and  The  Highland  Call. 
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Activities. 

1.  Speaking: 

a.  Dramatizing  0.  Henry's  short  stories. 

b.  Reading  aloud  some  of  the  poems  selected  for  study. 

c.  Reports  by  the  pupils  to  the  class  on  North  Carolina  writers, 
particularly  0.  Henry  and  John  Charles  McNeill. 

d.  Reports  about  0.  Henry's  stories. 

e.  Oral  book  reports  on  novels  and  biographies  by  and  of  North 
Carolinians. 

2.  Writing: 

a.  Brief  biographies  of  North  Carolina  writers  based  on  reference 
material  in  the  library. 

b.  Compositions  on  Negroes  and  their  customs  suggested  by  the 
poems  of  John  Charles  McNeill. 

c.  Making  and  keeping  a  North  Carolina  notebook  which  was  used 
chiefly  as  a  textbook.  Since  the  material  necessary  for  a  study 
of  North  Carolina  writers  was  not  available  in  a  textbook,  poems 
were  selected  for  class  study.  The  students  copied  the  poems  in 
their  notebooks,  and  in  some  cases  surrounded  each  poem  with 
illustrative  drawings  or  pictures.  Biographical  material  was  also 
placed  in  the  notebook.  Collections  of  favorite  poems  were  made 
by  many  members  of  the  class. 

3.  Listening: 

a.  To  oral  reports  by  other  pupils  of  the  stories  they  have  read. 

b.  To  a  talk  on  0.  Henry  by  a  visitor. 

c.  To  the  reading  aloud  of  many  poems. 

Expected  Outcomes. 

Increased  understanding  and  appreciation  of  North  Carolina  writers. 

Increased  knowledge  and  pride  in  North  Carolina. 

(NOTE  :  The  emphasis  placed  upon  the  study  of  North  Carolina  in  the  eighth 
grade  seemed  to  call  for  a  unit  in  North  Carolina  literature  as  described  above. 
The  works  of  0.  Henry  and  John  Charles  McNeill  were  used  chiefly  because  they 
are  not  too  difficult  for  eighth  grade  pupils.  Several  histories  and  other  North 
Carolina  materials  were  available.) 

B.     Language  Arts  and  Units  of  Work. 

It  is  possible,  and  desirable,  for  a  teacher  who  has  charge  of  the 
eighth  grade  classroom  to  make  use  of  large  centers  of  interest 
such  as  "North  Carolina,"  "Life  in  the  United  States,"  "Occupa- 
tions," etc.,  to  combine  practically  all  of  the  work  in  social  studies, 
science,  health,  and  the  language  arts  into  meaningful  and  stimu- 
lating units  of  work.  In  such  a  situation  language  arts — oral  and 
written  expression,  reading  for  information,  spelling,  and  hand- 
writing— could  become  wholly  functional.  There  would  be  need 
for  practice  materials  from  textbooks,  workbooks  and  files  to  in- 
sure mastery  of  necessary  skills.  There  would  be  need  for  library 
books  of  many  kinds  and  of  special  books  of  literature  to  provide 
for  extensive  reading  interests  and  for  growth  in  literary  appre- 


Assembly  programs  should  frequently  be  the  outgrowth  of  children's  own 

interests    and   activities.      Stories,    dramatizations,    simple   pantomimes  and 

2>ageants  provide  growth  in  imagination  and  expression. 


ciation.  But  for  the  most  part  all  other  work  in  the  language  arts 
would  grow  out  of  the  units  of  work. 

Language  arts  periods  in  such  a  program  then  would  be  con- 
cerned with  the  following: 

Reading  in  many  books  on  different  levels  for  desired  infor- 
mation (every  week  and  oftener) . 

Reading  for  pleasure  in  library  books  (every  week) . 

Practicing  by  the  individual  or  by  small  groups  for  mastery  of 
special  skills  (daily,  probably) . 

Enjoying  literature  together — from  State-adopted  books  and 
library  books  (twice  a  week,  at  least) . 

Writing  reports  and  other  items  needed  for  the  unit  of  work 
(every  week  and  oftener) . 

Giving  and  listening  to  reports,  etc.  (every  week). 

Taking  part  in  discussions  for  planning  and  evaluating  work 
(daily,  probably). 

Taking  part  in  dramatization,  choral  speaking,  etc.  (occasion- 
ally). 

Writing  creatively  ("when  the  spirit  moves"). 

Practicing  necessary  skills  on  an  individual  or  small  group 
basis,  and  when  needed  by  the  learner,  in  oral  and  written 
expression,  spelling  and  handwriting  (daily,  probably). 

Learning  how  to  use  books  and  libraries  for  informational  and 
recreational  purposes. 

Learning  something  which  in  the  teacher's  opinion  might  en- 
rich possibilities  for  future  learning  (occasionally) . 

(NOTE  :  Major  emphasis  In  this  bulletin  has  been  placed  upon  a  program  of  language 
arts  to  meet  the  present  worthy  needs  and  interests  of  pupils.  That  means  learning  when 
learning  has  an  assured  meaning  and  purpose.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  learning  which 
follows  a  consecutive  outline  based  upon  a  textbook,  a  course  of  study,  or  a  teacher's  out- 
line. Here,  In  this  last  Item,  it  is  recognized  that  there  is  at  times  an  excuse  for  a  teacher 
to  present  to  her  pupils  something  of  which  they  may  never  have  heard  and  for  which  they 
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have  no  felt  present  need.  Such  activities  might  be,  for  example,  verse  forma,  future 
perfect  tense  or  the  complete  conjugation  of  verbs,  a  form  of  literature  such  as  a  sonnet,  a 
new  book,  an  author,  precis  writing,  a  poem  or  story,  and  diagramming.  Certainly  the 
horizons  of  the  pupils  should  be  widened  and  they  should  be  directed  into  many  new  fields 
of  interest.) 

If  the  various  subjects  involved  in  the  large  unit  of  work  are 
used,  the  general  content  of  the  course  of  study  proposed  in  this 
bulletin  would  remain  unchanged.  Only  the  approach  to  it  and 
the  procedures  in  developing  it  would  be  different.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  more  teachers  experiment  with  the  possibili- 
ties involved  in  using  large  units  of  work. 

C.     Language  Arts  and  Other  School  Activities. 

Classroom  activities,  such  as  publishing  a  class  newspaper, 
dramatizing  stories  or  experiences,  planning  and  carrying  out  a 
community  project,  are  also  valuable  in  pressing  home  the  need 
for  and  the  use  of  language  skills. 

Although  the  school  newspaper  has  been  discussed  under  "Oral 
and  Written  Expression"  for  the  Sixth  Year  of  this  bulletin), 
the  following  description  is  included  for  its  evident  contribution 
to  making  the  language  arts  "functional." 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  NEWSPAPER 
(Time:  A  school  year.    At  intervals  as  necessity  requires.) 

Objectives. 

To  provide — 

An  activity  that  offers  varied  and  rich  experiences. 
An  activity  in  which  pupils  working  cooperatively,  have  full   re- 
sponsibility for  planning,  organizing,  publishing  and  distribut- 
ing their  product. 
A  motivated  opportunity  for  all  pupils  to  speak,  spell,  write  and 

draw  for  a  real  purpose. 
A  clearinghouse  for  school,  home  and  community  interests. 
A  constant  situation  in  which  the  whole  school  may  gain  in  ability — 

To  write  English  correctly. 

To  speak  correctly  and  effectively. 

To  spell  correctly. 

To  write  creatively  and  interestingly. 

To  observe  accurately. 
An  activity  that  will  broaden  interests  through  wider  reading  and 

research. 
An  activity  that  will  offer  practice — 

In  judging,  evaluating,  and  selecting  articles  for  publication. 

In  assigning,  assembling,  organizing  and  editing  materials  con- 
tributed. 
Opportunities  for  group  activities  through  the  work  of  committees, 

the  editorial  staff,  classroom  reporters,  and  advisers. 
Incentives   and   opportunities   for   free  and   creative   expression   of 

ideas  in  language,  music  and  art. 
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Opportunity  for  the  development  of  individual  aptitudes,  interests 

and  abilities. 
An  incentive  for  every  child  to  use  his  language  skills  in  meaningful 

situations. 
Through  personal  contact  with  newspaper  people  and  through  re- 
search, some  knowledge  of — 

The  history  of  records. 

The  history  of  printing. 

How  paper  is  made. 

Staff  organization. 

How   to   write   headlines,   feature   articles,   reviews,   editorials, 
human  interest  stories,  sports  articles,  advertisements. 
An  activity  in  which  pupils  experience  real  pleasure. 

Materials. 

National  Education  Association,  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals.  Appraising  the  Elementary  School  Program.  Six- 
teenth Yearbook.  Washington,  D.  C.  1937.  Chapter  6,  "Judg- 
ing Success  of  a  School  Newspaper."     p.  453-455. 

National  Education  Association,  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals.  Newer  Practices  in  Reading  in  the  Elementary 
School.  Eighteenth  Yearbook.  Washington,  D.  C.  Chapter  3, 
"The  Newspaper — A  Clearinghouse  for  School  Activities."  p. 
36S-372. 

Lane,  Robert  Hill.  The  Teacher  in  the  Modern  Elementary  School. 
Chapter  7,  p.  247-251.    Houghton.     Boston. 

Mann,  James  F.     The  Student  Editor.     Macmillan. 

Floherty,  John  Joseph.     Your  Daily  Neiospaper.     Lippincott. 

Marshak,  Ilin.     Black  on  White.     Lippincott. 

Rolt-Wheeler,  Frames  M.     News-Hunters.     Lothrop. 

Dale,  Edgar.     Hoio  to  Read  a  Newspaper.     Scott. 

Activities. 

1.      Speaking: 

a.  Making  announcements  in  classrooms. 

b.  Giving  instructions  and  assignments  to  members  of  the  staff. 

c.  Making  sales  talks. 

d.  Ordering  needed  supplies. 

e.  Soliciting  advertisements. 

f.  Collecting  and  organizing  news  items  from  the  school  and  com- 
munity. 

g.  Interviewing  visitors. 

h.    Interviewing  representatives   of  various   agencies — The   Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  The  American  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
i.     Committee  reports  of  various  activities, 
j.    Discussions  regarding — 

The  worth  of  articles  submitted. 

The  final  assembling  and   organizing  of  articles  to  be   pub- 
lished, 
k.    Criticism  of  the  form  and  content  of  each  issue,  with  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  for  improving  each  new  issue. 
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2.  Writing: 

a.  Reports  regarding — 

Daily  activities  of  the  school. 

Unusual  classroom  activities. 

Assembly  programs. 

Trips  and  excursions. 

Activities  of  clubs  and  other  school  organizations. 

Community  activities:      Parent-Teacher  Association,   various 

"drives,"  The  American  Red  Cross,  National  and  World 

events  and  affairs. 

b.  Business  letters. 

c.  Letters  of  appreciation. 

d.  Letters  inviting  exchange  of  school  papers. 

e.  Creative  verse. 

f.  Original  stories. 

g.  Book  reviews. 

h.    Editorials,    feature    stories,    headlines,    human    interest    stories, 

health,  sports  and  humorous  articles,  puzzles,  quizzes. 
i.     Taking  notes  while  interviewing, 
j.    Re-writing  articles  after  copyreading  and  proofreading. 

3.  Reading: 

a.  Evaluating  and  selecting  articles  suitable  for  publication. 

b.  Copyreading  and   proofreading  for  the  correction  of  misspelled 
words,  grammatical  errors  and  poor  expression. 

c.  Reviewing  books  from  the  school  library. 

d.  Research  for  accurate  information. 

e.  Books  provided  by  the  teacher  regarding  school  papers  and  how 
they  may  be  produced. 

f.  Actual  news  stories  for  aid  in  setting  up  standards. 

g.  "Exchange"  papers. 

h.    The  finished  school  paper  to  become  acquainted  with  the  worth- 
while interests  and  activities  of  the  school. 

4.  Listening: 

a.  To  the  teacher  or  a  pupil  read  aloud  a  favorite  poem  or  selec- 
tions of  poetry  and  prose  from  the  best  literature. 

b.  To  discover  in  poem  or  prose,  beautiful  thoughts,  expressions, 
sounds,  pictures. 

c.  To  the  reading  of  original  poetry  and  prose,  and  to  the  words  of 
commendation  or  constructive  criticism  offered. 

d.  Courteously  as   materials   submitted   for  publications  are  criti- 
cized and  evaluated. 

e.  To  reports,  discussions  and  recommendations  for  improving  the 
school  paper. 

Expected  Outcomes. 

Gain  in  ability — 

To  spell  correctly. 

To  write  the  English  language  correctly. 

To  speak  more  effectively  and  with  greater  confidence  before 
an  audience. 
Improvement  in  written  expression. 
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Increased  vocabulary. 

Broadened  interests  through  wider  reading. 

Discovery  of  latent  talents  of  individual  pupils. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  continuous  self-improvement. 

Development  of  pupil  initiative  and  sense  of  responsibility. 

Stimulation  of  pupil  interest  and  participation. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  quality  counts  for  more  than  quantity. 

Development  of  the  habit  of  voluntary  reading. 

Development  of  a  taste  in  reading. 

Increased  appreciation  of  the  school  newspaper  as — 

An  opportunity  for  vitalizing  school  activities. 

A  clearinghouse  for  school  interests. 

A  messenger  carrying  the  school  news  into  the  homes. 

An  avenue  open  to  the  school  for  individual  and  creative  ex- 
pression. 
Development  of — 

An  appreciation  of  better  books  of  "fun,  fact,  and  fancy." 

An  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  poetry. 
An  appreciation  of  words,  of  our  language,  and  of  the  beautiful  in 

literature,  music  and  art. 

D.     Lists  of  Skills  to  be  Emphasized. 

The  skills  and  topics  for  emphasis  which  follow  are  not  given 
to  determine  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  used  in  class.  They 
are  desirable  items  for  consideration  only  if  they  find  a  place 
because  needs  for  them  have  arisen.  Reference  to  the  use  of  the 
index  in  the  textbook  may  facilitate  the  location  of  material  to 
satisfy  pupil  needs.  The  state-adopted  texts  in  English  and 
reading  offer  basic  materials  for  work  in  the  language  arts  for 
this  year. 

(Refer  to  state-adopted  supplementary  book  list  for  additional 
readers,  especially  for  basal  texts  emphasizing  skills  in  the 
language  arts.) 

In  Oral  Expression. 

1.  Emphasize  the  importance  to  pupils  of  participating  in- 
telligently and  courteously  in  social  conversation  with 
people  on  all  levels  of  life  and  in  discussions  at  home,  in 
school,  and  in  the  community. 

2.  Increase  the  ability  to  present  talks,  announcements,  pre- 
pared reports,  impromptu  remarks,  book  reviews,  and  to  do 
story  telling  and  debating,  through  actual  practice  in  these 
and  similar  activities  in  the  classroom  and  in  school  and 
community  events. 

3.  Encourage  each  pupil  to  give  and  accept  criticisms  of  his 
own  work,  to  offer  tactful  criticism  of  the  work  of  others, 
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and  to  aid  in  the  development  of  standards  of  appraisal 
which  he  uses  to  improve  his  oral  expression. 

4.  Increase  the  ability  of  pupils  to  understand  and  to  use 
simple  parliamentary  procedure  in  group  meetings.  (Ref- 
erence: Slaker.  The  Main  Motion.  The  University  Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

5.  Work  with  pupils  to  get  them  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  speaking  with  a  pleasing  voice,  clear  enunciation,  and 
correct  pronunciation. 

Activities  that  will  contribute  to  speech  improvement 
(after  careful  cooperative  analysis  of  needs  for  improve- 
ment) include  reading  aloud,  prose  and  poetry;  partici- 
pating in  choral  reading;  speaking  in  audience  situations; 
presiding  at  a  meeting,  introducing  speakers ;  telling  stories 
to  the  class,  at  assembly  and  to  other  school  groups ;  partici- 
pating in  dramatizations. 

6.  Strive  to  eliminate  speech  errors  by  helping  the  pupil  be- 
come conscious  of  his  mistakes  and  willing  to  practice  on 
the  correct  forms  and  procedures  until  he  has  overcome  his 
deficiencies. 

(Note  :  Some  few  errors  may  be  sufficiently  common  to 
justify  class  drill.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
drill  should  be  individual.  No  pupil  should  be 
called  upon  to  participate  in  such  drill  unless  he 
has  a  need  for  it. ) 

7.  Create  in  the  pupils  an  interest  in  words,  a  desire  to  choose 
words  that  express  fun,  humor,  beauty,  rhythm,  to  be  alert 
for  new  words  and  to  express  interest  in  their  meaning  and 
use. 

8.  Assume  a  definite  responsibility  for  helping  pupils  make 
satisfactory  progress  in  sentence  building  and  paragraph 
sense,  correct  form  and  usages. 

9.  Insist  upon  pupils  being  courteous  listeners  on  all  appro- 
priate occasions. 

In  Written  Expression. 

1.  Continue  to  place  particular  emphasis  on  letter  writing  of 
all  types  needed  in  everyday  life,  on  making  good  use  of 
outlines,  and  on  writing  news  articles,  book  reviews  and 
summaries.  For  the  most  part,  such  practice  should  be 
scattered  throughout  the  year.  An  example  of  an  intensive 
study  of  letter-writing  follows.  (Letter  writing  is  also 
stressed  in  the  Seventh  Year.)    (See  Index  of  this  bulletin.) 
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letter  writing 

(Approximate  time:  Five  weeks.) 
Objectives. 

To  become   acquainted   with   letters  by  important   persons   of   our 

country  and  of  other  lands. 
To  study  letters  as  valuable  historical  records. 
To  study  letter  writing  as  a  type  of  prose,  easily  written  and  well 

adapted  to  self-expression. 
To  develop  an  understanding  of  letter  writing  as  a  type  of  litera- 
ture which  may  be  created  by  all  people. 
To  develop  an  appreciation  of  letter  writing  as  an  art. 
To  encourage  letter  writing  as  an  aid  to  success  in  business,  as 

an  important  aid  in  communication,  and  as  a  pleasant  means 

of  utilizing  leisure  time. 
To  know  correct  forms  and  usage  for  every  type  of  message. 
To  learn   that   one   may   derive   pleasure    from    self-expression    in 

letter  writing. 
To  use  letter  writing  as  a  means  of  personality  development  and 

as  a  means  of  development  of  worthwhile  friendships. 

Materials. 

Tanner.     Correct  English. 

Woolley.     New  Handbook  of  Composition. 

Aurner.     Effective  Business  Correspondence. 

Opdycke.     Get  It  Right!    A  Cyclopedia  of  Cotrect  English  Usage. 

Foley   and    Gantles.     Post   Haste;   A   Manual   for   Modern    Letter 

Writers. 
Pemberton.     Letters  from  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 
Mills.     Letters  of  a  Radio  Engineer  to  His  Son. 
Connor.     Letters  to  Children. 
Banning.     Letters  to  Susan. 
Elements  of  English,  Book  I.     (Chapter  6.) 

'Activities. 

1.  Speaking: 

a.  Reports  on  various  types  of  letters. 

b.  Talks  on  various  phases  of  letter  writing. 

c.  Panel  discussion  on  requirements  of  different  types  of  letters. 

d.  Reports  on  famous  letters  and  letter  writers. 

2.  Writing: 

a.  Selection  and  copying  of  correct  and  attractive  letter  forms. 

b.  Selection  and  copying  of  unusually  good  sentences  in  letters 
found  in  the  library. 

c.  Taking  notes  on  historical  letters,  business  letters,  and  social 
letters  for  reports. 

d.  Writing  letters  cooperatively  in  class. 

e.  Individual  letter  writing  of  the  various  forms  in  business  and 
social  letters. 

f.  Selection  and  arrangement  of  a  notebook  containing  various 
kinds  of  letters. 

3.  Reading: 

a.    Letter  forms  given  in  the  text. 
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b.  Letter  forms  given  in  supplementary  texts. 

c.  Materials  on  letter  writing  in  text  and  other  books. 

d.  Books  containing  famous  letters. 

e.  Letters  belonging  to  class  members. 

f.  Letters  found  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

g.  Letters  found  in  historical  material. 

4.      Listening  to: 

a.  Letters  read  by  teacher  and  class  members. 

b.  Reports  and  discussions  of  letters  by  individuals  and  groups. 

c.  Phonograph  records  of  good  letters. 

d.  Letters  and  instruction  concerning  letters  broadcast  on  the 
radio. 

e.  Lectures  and  talks  by  people  who  are  particularly  interested 
in  letter  writing. 

Expected  Outcomes. 

Increased  ability  in  speaking,  writing,  reading,  and  listening. 
Knowledge   of   correct  and   effective   forms   in   letter   writing  and 

ability  to  use  these  forms. 
Development   of   greater   interest   in   letter   writing   as   a   form   of 

literature  and  as  an  art. 
Increased  ability  in  self-expression  and  a  sense  of  satisfaction  from 

self-expression  through  letter  writing. 

2.  Further  develop  the  ability  of  pupils  to  write  two  or  more 
paragraphs  on  related  topics  in  which  good  sentence  style 
and  structure  are  maintained. 

3.  Encourage  originality  in  the  writing  of  short  stories,  plays, 
poems,  radio  scripts  and  other  types  of  creative  writing. 

(See  Creative  Writing  for  the  Seventh  Year.) 

4.  Use  good  form,  order,  and  arrangement  in  all  written  work, 
observing  margins,  spacing,  alignment,  paragraphing, 
capitalization,  punctuation  and  syllabication. 

5.  Help  the  pupil  realize  that  only  the  best  and  most  effective 
form  of  written  work  is  worthy  of  acceptance. 

E.     Technical   Skills.      (To   be  practiced   when   need   for  them 
arises.) 

1.  Develop  further  recognition  and  use  of  parts  of  speech, 
giving  special  emphasis  to  the  study  of  nouns  and  pronouns ; 
also  to  the  study  of  verbs.  Adapt  the  textbook  materials  to 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  group. 

2.  Continue  the  study  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence — subject, 
predicate,  etc. 

3.  Increase  the  understanding  and  use  of  the  simple  and  com- 
pound sentence  and  develop  the  understanding  and  use  of 
the  complex  sentence. 
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4.  Help  pupils  to  advance  in  the  application  of  the  mechanics 
of  good  manuscript  form — capitalization,  punctuation,  cor- 
rect word  usage,  and  correct  sentence  and  paragraph 
structure. 

5.  Select  at  least  five  of  the  most  common  language  errors 
made  by  the  class  and  concentrate  on  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  them. 

All  grammar  taught  in  the  eighth  grade  should  be  functional 
and  the  need  should  grow  out  of  the  work  of  the  classroom.  The 
teaching  of  needed  skills  and  forms  should  not  be  left  to  chance, 
however,  and  there  should  be  definite  time  and  place  in  the  work 
of  this  grade  for  the  direct  teaching  and  practice  of  selections 
from  those  phases  of  grammar  outlined  above  whenever  the  need 
becomes  apparent. 

Handwriting 

In  the  eighth  year  handwriting  should  be  purely  functional  and 
individual.  If  a  child  writes  legibly  and  with  a  fair  degree  of 
speed  and  is  held  to  that  standard  in  all  of  his  written  work,  no 
more  attention  to  his  handwriting  is  needed.  (Refer  to  Index  of 
this  bulletin  for  pages  giving  suggestions  as  to  procedures  in 
remedial  work  in  handwriting  for  the  pupil  who  writes  below  a 
desirable  standard  of  legibility  and  speed.) 

Ordinarily  special  defects  in  a  handwriting  sample  can  be 
isolated.  The  whole  sample  will  probably  not  be  bad.  These  are 
the  items  which  will  probably  cause  illegibility : 

1.  Certain  letters  may  not  be  formed  correctly. 

2.  Words  may  not  be  properly  spaced  from  each  other. 

3.  The  slant  of  the  letters  may  not  be  consistent. 

4.  The  alignment  of  words  and  phrases  may  not  be  good. 

5.  Pressure  on  the  writing  instrument  may  be  varied  and  the 
quality  of  the  lines  not  uniform. 

Diagnose  the  individual's  handwriting  carefully  and  coopera- 
tively with  him.  List  defects.  Use  a  handwriting  scale  and 
legible  samples  of  handwriting  as  examples  and  encourage  daily 
practice  under  satisfying  conditions.  (A  manual  in  handwriting 
of  the  State  adopted  text  will  furnish  help  in  practice. ) 

Each  eighth-year  pupil  should  write  legibly  with  a  fair  degree 
of  speed.  This  is  not  too  difficult  a  job  to  expect  in  the  eighth 
year  if  it  has  not  been  accomplished  before.  Except  for  indi- 
viduals needing  practice,  no  special  time  need  be  set  aside  for 
teaching  handwriting. 
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Spelling 

As  a  readiness  period,  the  pupils  in  this  year  should  approach 
the  problems  in  spelling  from  the  standpoint  of  purposeful  use 
of  words.  They  should  begin  with  the  principle  that  the  ability 
to  spell  words  needed  for  a  definite  purpose  in  a  sentence  is  of 
more  value  than  is  the  ability  to  memorize  a  given  list  of  words. 
Spelling  words  which  are  not  in  the  learner's  oral  or  written 
vocabulary  and  the  meanings  of  which  are  not  clear  is  wasteful 
of  his  time.  Readiness  for  spelling  means  that  vocabulary  should 
be  constantly  increased  through  real  experiences  in  which  new 
words  play  a  part  and  through  careful  development  of  the  mean- 
ing of  words  met  in  reading.  Before  any  spelling  is  attempted 
such  readiness  should  be  achieved.  Therefore,  much  of  the 
teacher's  time  should  be  expended  in  efforts  to  give  meaning  to  an 
ever  increasing  vocabulary  which  the  pupils  will  use  in  everyday 
work  in  their  classroom  and  in  other  life  experiences. 

Each  eighth-year  pupil  should  keep  a  list  of,  and  work  to 
correct,  his  most  common  misspellings. 

Pupils  in  the  eighth  year  should,  of  course,  be  able  to  spell  all 
words  in  common  use  in  his  written  work.  Some  of  them  will  not 
be  able  to  do  this  and  probably  no  amount  of  practice  will  bring 
it  about.  However,  a  good  year's  growth  in  spelling  achievement 
as  measured  by  standard  tests  should  be  expected. 

Some  pupils  in  the  eighth  year  will  be  efficient  spellers.  Some 
will  show  normal  achievement.  Some  will  be,  to  say  the  least, 
below  the  standard  for  this  grade.  The  efficient  and  normal 
pupils  should  be  given  the  regular  work  in  the  State-adopted 
speller.  All  pupils  who  spell  efficiently  should  be  given  only  the 
pretest,  and  thereafter  allowed  to  go  on  with  needed  interesting 
work  of  some  other  nature.  The  normal  pupils  should  follow 
procedures  outlined  in  the  State-adopted  text,  with  special  atten- 
tion given  to  their  regular  misspellings  and  their  needs  for  spell- 
ing words  that  occur  in  connection  with  class  activities.  Mis- 
spellings in  all  written  work  should  be  noted. 

The  pupils  who  do  not  spell  well  should  be  approached  indi- 
vidually on  their  level  of  accomplishment.  Materials  appropriate 
to  their  level  should  be  found  and  progress  from  where  they  are 
should  be  encouraged.  By  no  manner  of  means  should  a  pupil 
who  can  barely  spell  at  all  be  expected  to  do  the  work  suggested 
in  the  regular  text.  That  will  only  add  to  his  confusion.  Let  him 
spell  words,  a  few  at  a  time,  which  he  can  master.    It  is  better 
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for  the  pupil  of  low  achievement  to  learn  to  spell  a  few  words  he 
commonly  will  use  than  to  try  to  spell  even  a  few  that  he  seldom 
will  need  to  write.  Also,  it  is  more  important  to  learn  techniques 
for  study  and  a  few  spelling  rules  than  it  is  to  learn  to  spell  lists 
of  words  which  are  not  and  may  never  be  in  his  vocabulary. 

Reading 
A.     Introduction. 

Pupils  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  year  should  have  developed 
wide  interests  in  reading  on  their  level  of  achievement.  Text- 
books and  supplementary  references  are  not  enough  to  develop 
that  wide  range  of  interests.    There  should  be  provided : 

1.  Many  books  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  centers  of  interest,  such  as  electricity,  radio, 
aircraft  occupation,  community  ventures,  North  Carolina 
life  and  history,  products,  and  world  geography. 

2.  Books  of  poetry  and  short  stories  and  drama  (easy  and  in- 
viting). 

3.  Books  upon  handicrafts  and  various  forms  of  art  expression. 

4.  Books  of  history,  geography,  science  and  mathematics. 

5.  Books  of  fiction. 

(NOTE:  In  making  selections,  see  the  library  catalogues  from  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  or  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association.) 

Wide  interest  in  reading  is  not  shown  by  the  cursory  handling 
of  many  books.  If  the  books  are  read  understanding^  for  the 
satisfaction  they  give  either  for  pleasure  or  for  information,  this 
is  evidence  usually  that  the  pupil  likes  to  read. 

Some  pupils  will  not  have  attained  eighth  year  reading 
standards  and  their  extensive  reading  will  necessarily  be  upon 
lower  levels.  This  need  not  be  discouraging  even  if  the  reading  of 
some  pupils  must  be  two  or  more  years  below  eighth  grade  level. 
The  same  richness  of  material  can  be  found  for  any  level  of 
reading  skill.  The  point  is  to  be  sure  that  the  pupil  is  exploring 
a  wide  range  of  materials,  developing  his  taste,  and  sharing  his 
enjoyment  with  others. 

If  the  school  does  not  have  such  a  wide  range  of  reading  matter, 
eighth  year  pupils  might  well  assume  the  responsibility  for  as- 
sembling some  of  it.  If  that  were  continued  over  a  period  of  three 
or  four  years  the  deficiency  could  be  met.  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation gifts  of  money  for  buying  books,  class  activities  for  rais- 
ing money  for  that  purpose,  local  and  State  supplements  for  that 
purpose,  and  a  general  interest  in  the  venture  should  be  sponsored 
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by  the  school.  Some  books,  of  course,  may  be  brought  from  home 
by  pupils  to  be  shared  with  others. 

If  there  is  no  school  library,  the  books  may  be  kept  in  the 
eighth  grade  classroom.  If  there  is  such  a  library,  or  if  there  is 
a  community  library,  eighth-year  pupils  should  be  helped  to  make 
effective  use  of  them.  Periods  for  class  use  of  libraries,  no  matter 
where  they  are  located,  and  encouragement  of  individual  use  of 
libraries  in  leisure  time  should  be  found  in  all  schools. 

Classroom  use  of  books  brought  from  the  library  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  training  of  students  and  should  be  a  part  of 
the  independent  reading  experience  as  well  as  the  sharing  with 
others  in  group  work. 

Extensive  development  of  reading  interests  can  be  assured  by 
entering  wholeheartedly  upon  the  program  suggested  above. 

As  has  been  said,  not  all  pupils  will  have  the  same  ability  in 
reading.  Interest  reading  may  easily  be  approached  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis.  Books  of  every  level  of  difficulty  can  be  found  in 
connection  with  almost  any  pupil-interest.  It  is  reading  from  the 
regular  State-adopted  textbook  in  reading  that  brings  special 
problems  based  upon  differences  in  achievement.  There  may  be 
some  pupils  in  the  eighth  year  who  cannot  read  the  material  with 
any  degree  of  understanding  or  effectiveness.  They  might  share 
in  periods  of  discussion  based  upon  some  of  the  materials,  for 
they  will  have  ideas  gained  by  experience  that  will  contribute  to 
the  discussion  and  they  will  learn  from  hearing  others  talk;  but 
insofar  as  learning  the  skill  of  reading  is  concerned,  their  use  of 
material  on  the  eighth  year  level  may  only  add  to  their  discour- 
agement and  confusion. 

For  practice  to  raise  the  level  of  achievement  and  speed  of 
reading,  easier  books  must  be  used.  These  books  should  be  care- 
fully chosen  so  as  not  to  raise  the  pupil's  opposition  to  "baby" 
books,  but  they  must  be  found  or  the  pupil  may  remain  where  he 
is  in  reading  ability.  Special  practice  periods  should  be  set  aside 
for  the  group  of  slow-readers.  In  large  school  systems  those  who 
have  unusual  reading  difficulties  might  have  a  reading  clinic 
arranged  for  them,  and  might  be  given  special  remedial  work 
based  upon  a  more  accurate  diagnosis  of  their  difficulties.  In  the 
small  schools,  grouping  within  the  class  must  be  used.  See  p.  184 
of  this  bulletin.) 

B.     Illustrations. 

It  is  possible  to  bring  the  entire  class  together  for  enjoyment 
■of  literature  and  for  contributions  by  all  members  as  the  following 
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three  descriptions  of  work  show.  Note  that  differences  in  ability 
are  provided  for  in  the  variety  of  selections  used  and  the  variety 
of  activities  engaged  in.  Starred  items  in  the  descriptions  are 
especially  noteworthy  as  providing  for  individual  differences  in 
ability  in  all  the  language  arts. 

FIRST  ILLUSTRATION. 

FOLKLORE,  LEGEND,  AND  BALLADS 
(Approximate  time:  Three  weeks.) 
Objectives. 

To  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  folklore  and  legends  of  all 
lands,  particularly  as  these  are  preserved  in  ballads  and  tales. 

To  study  the  ballad  as  a  type  of  poetry,  easily  read  and  understood. 

To  study  the  tale  as  a  type  of  prose  designed  to  preserve  the  folk- 
lore and  legends  of  various  countries  and  groups. 

To  develop   an   appreciation   of  ballads   and   legends   as  a   form   of 
literature. 

To  show  the   students   the  part  played  by   the  common   people  in 
forming  literature. 

To  encourage  the  writing  of  ballads  and  tales  of  current  events. 

To  provide  some  opportunities  for  the  dramatization  of  legends  and 
ballads,  and  for  speech  training. 

Materials. 

Pooley,  Walcott  and  Gray.     Contact,  Unit  V,  p.  417-502. 

Haggerty  and  Smith.     Reading  and  Literature,  Bk.  I,  p.  227-315. 

Collections  of  ballads. 

Classroom  library  from  general  library. 

White  and  Tobitt.     Dramatized  Ballads. 

Activities. 

1.  Speaking: 

a.  Dramatization  of  ballads. 

b.  Choral  reading  of  ballads. 

c.  Telling  folk  stories  and  legends. 

d.  Collecting  folk  ballads  from  people  in  the  community. 

e.  Classroom  discussion. 

f.  Reports  on  famous  characters,  such  as  Robin  Hood  and  Paul 
Bunyan. 

2.  Writing: 

a.  A  ballad  cooperatively  in  class,  generally  about  a  famous  current 
event.  (An  example — Wake  Island,  written  about  the  brave 
marines.) 

b.  Ballads  by  individuals. 

c.  Note-taking  in  library  for  reports  on  famous  characters  in  stories 
and  ballads. 

3.  Reading: 

a.  The  ballads  and  tales  in  the  text. 

b.  A  collection  of  ballads. 

c.  Supplementary  reading  of  ballads  and  tales  from  the  library. 
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4.      Listening  courteously: 

a.  To  the  teacher  or  members  of  the  class  read  many  ballads. 

b.  To  phonograph  records. 

c.  To  stories  told  by  the  class. 

d.  To  classroom  discussion. 

Expected  Outcomes. 

Increased  ability  in  the  four  phases  of  the  language  arts:  speaking, 

writing,  reading  and  listening. 
Increased  appreciation  of  ballads  and  folk  tales  as  forms  of  litera- 
ture. 
Interest  aroused  in  writing  ballads  and  collecting  them. 
(Note:     For  convenience  and   economy  this  illustration  has  been 
restricted    to   a    one-page   outline.     Completed   units   gen- 
erally should  be  more  detailed.    A  narrative  account  of  at 
least  one  day's  activities  would  be  helpful.) 

SECOND  ILLUSTRATION. 

LITERATURE  OF  TRADITION  AND  HISTORY 
(Approximate  time:  Three  or  four  weeks.) 
Objectives. 

To  become  acquainted  with  literature  that  reveals  some  of  the  tradi- 
tions and  history  of  America. 
To  acquire  increased  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  founders 

of  America. 
To  increase  skill  in  speaking,  writing,  reading,  and  listening. 

Materials. 

Haggerty  and  Smith.    Beading  and  Literature,    p.  417-494. 

Bulletin  board:  Pictures  of  George  Washington,  Columbus,  Miles 
Standish,  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  Old  Ironsides,  the  ships  of  Co- 
lumbus, Puritan  New  England,  and  the  Crosses  in  Flanders 
Field. 

Movie  short  on  the  writing  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

Library  books. 

Activities. 

1.      Speaking: 

a.  Classroom  discussion  of  poems  and  stories. 

b.  Oral  reading  of  parts  of  stories  and  poems. 

c.  Dramatization  of  the  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

d.  Reports  concerning  people  and  historical  episodes  on  which  the 
following  are  based: 

Joaquin  Miller.     "Columbus." 

John  McCrae.     "In  Flanders  Field." 

Longfellow.     "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish." 

Longfellow.     "Paul  Revere's  Ride." 

Emerson.     "Concord  Hymn." 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.     "Old  Ironsides." 

Francis  Scott  Key.     "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

e.  Memorization  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 
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f.    Oral  reports  on  books  about  men  and   events  in  the  units  de- 
veloped. 

2.  Writing: 

a.  Biographical  sketches  of  Priscilla,  John  Alden,  Miles  Standish, 
Longfellow,  Francis  Scott  Key,  Emerson,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

b.  Class  writing  of  play,  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  after  the 
poem  has  been  read  and  discussed. 

3.  Reading: 

a.  Material  in  textbook. 

b.  Reference   material   for   written   and   oral   reports   and   for   the 
dramatization  of  the  play. 

c.  Books  related  to  unit. 

4.  Listening  courteously: 

a.  To  the  teacher  and  class  members  read  poetry  and  parts  of  the 
stories  in  class. 

b.  To  play  when  it  was  presented. 

c.  To  best  lines  in  play. 

Expected  Outcomes. 

Increased  appreciation  of  and  pride  in  the  history,  ideals,  and  tradi- 
tions of  America. 
Increased  patriotism. 
Increased  ability  to  speak,  read,  write  and  listen. 

THIRD  ILLUSTRATION. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  HEROISM 
(Approximate  time:  Two  weeks.) 
Objectives. 

To  help  pupils  understand  true  heroism  of  the  spectacular  and  the 

commonplace. 
To  set   up   as   one   of  the   ideals   of   human   beings   the   quality   of 

bravery  of  heroism. 
To  discover  examples  of  heroism  in  the  world  today. 
To  develop    the   appreciation   and    love   of    literature    through    the 
reading  of  stories  and  poems  about  heroism. 

Materials. 

Pooley  and  Walcott.     Contact,     p.  311-414. 

Pictures  of  heroes  of  the  present  war  on  the  bulletin  board  with 

caption  "Heroes  of  Today."     Magazine  and  newspaper  clippings 

of  heroic  deeds  and  heroes  of  today. 
A  class  book  compiled  by  the  class  and   containing  clippings  and 

pictures  of  heroes  of  today. 
Movies  of  great  and  heroic  men  in  our  country's  history. 
Library  books  on  all  levels. 

Activities. 

1.      Speaking: 

a.  Discussion  in  class  of  stories  in  text  assigned  for  class  study. 

b.  The  reading  aloud  of  the  most  dramatic  parts  of  the  stories. 

c.  Brief   reports   in    class   on    newspaper   and    magazine    clippings 
about  heroes  of  today. 
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d.  Oral  reports  on  biography  of  a  hero  or  a  book  about  many 
heroes. 

2.  Writing: 

a.  Condensation  of  clippings  for  oral  reports. 

b.  Composition  about  some  heroic  deed  of  a  friend,  classmate, 
animal,  or  other  acquaintances. 

3.  Reading: 

a.  Stories  and  poems  in  text. 

b.  Clippings  from  magazines  and  newspapers. 

c.  Book  about  a  hero  or  heroes  (In  the  State-adopted  text,  Contact, 
Reading  Lists  are  found  at  the  end  of  each  section.  All  of  the 
suggested  books  should  be  in  a  good  library.) 

4.  Listening  courteously: 

a.  To  classroom  discussion. 

b.  To  oral  reading  of  stories  and  poems. 

c.  To  oral  book  reports  by  pupils. 

Expected  Outcomes. 

Increased  understanding  of  the  true  spirit  of  heroism. 

Increased  patriotism  as  a  result  of  reading  and  discussing  the  heroic 

men  of  the  United  States. 
Increased  ability  to  speak,  write,  read,  and  listen. 

C.     Skills  and  Abilities. 

Although  individual  abilities  must  certainly  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  planning  a  reading  program,  it  is  well  to  know  what  skills 
and  abilities  the  normal  eighth-year  pupil  might  be  expected  to 
use  in  reading.  Pupils  below  normal  in  achievement  can  be  helped 
toward  mastery,  for  even  partial  mastery  of  some  of  the  following 
objectives  makes  for  successful  work: 

Objectives. 
To  use  the  preface  to  books  and  the  information  on  the  title 

page  as  a  guide  in  choosing  a  book. 
To  be  able  to  use  the  card  catalog  for  locating  books  in  the 

library. 
To  know  the  major  classifications  used  for  arrangement  of 

books  on  the  bookshelves. 
To  be  able  to  use  and  to  make  bibliographies. 
To  be  able  to  interpret  various  forms  of  graphs,  charts,  tables 

and  cartoons. 
To  be  able  to  choose  reading  suited  to  needs,  mood,  etc. 
To  be  able  to  assemble  the  facts  from  different  points  of  view 

as  found  in  newspapers,  books,  encyclopedias,  etc. 
To  be  able  to  show  some  individuality  with  reference  to  the 

enjoyment  that  certain  types  of  material  give. 
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To  be  able  to  get  the  author's  point  of  view  and  to  give  it 

correctly,  sincerely,  and  impartially. 
To  be  able  to  apply  to  own  reading  desirable  features  ob- 
served in  the  reading  of  others. 
To  be  able  to  read  consciously  at  varied  rates  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  material. 
Training  in  the  various  skills  of  reading  should  be  governed 
entirely  by   the  needs   and   capacities   of  the  particular  class. 
Mastery  of  skills  is  a  valuable  and  necessary  asset  to  pupil  equip- 
ment for  success  in  reading.    Teachers  should  use  great  freedom 
in  planning  instruction  in  reading  skills  in  the  way  that  will  be 
most  effective  with  the  individual  pupils. 

Activities. 

1.  Using  a  standardized  test  to  discover — 

a.  Reading  rate. 

b.  Comprehension. 

(A  second  form  of  the  test  should  be  used  later  in 
the  semester  to  measure  progress.) 

2.  Specific  training  to  improve  reading  rate — 

a.  Pupils  should  consciously  strive  to  increase  eye-span, 
eliminate  eye  regressions  and  develop  rhythmic  eye 
movements. 

b.  Reading  under  a  time  limit. 

c.  Keeping  time  records  of  reading  done  outside  the  class. 

3.  Training  to  improve  comprehension  by  reading — 

a.  To  answer  fact  questions. 

b.  To  answer  problem  questions. 

c.  Directed  toward  comprehension  of  the  organization  of 
materials. 

d.  To  discover  the  author's  purpose  in  the  selection  as  a 
whole. 

e.  To  draw  conclusions. 

4.  Training  in  skimming — 

a.  Glancing  through  a  newspaper  to  discover  an  article  to 
be  read. 

b.  Running  through  an  index  to  find  a  particular  reference. 

c.  Locating  certain  words  in  an  assigned  chapter. 

d.  Going  rapidly  through  a  book  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
view or  review. 

5.  Training  in  getting  the  author's  thought — 
a.    Practice  in  finding  the  central  thought. 
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b.  Practice  in  locating  the  topic  sentence. 

c.  Practice  in  discovering  all  supporting  points. 

d.  Expression  of  the  thought  of  the  paragraph   in  the 
student's  own  words. 

e.  Application  of  the  central  thought  to  other  facts  or 
situations. 

Teachers  will  find  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  books  of  the 
State-adopted  basal  series,  which  are  now  used  in  grades  four, 
five  and  six,  valuable  material  in  developing  a  mastery  of  the 
essential  reading  skills.  The  titles  of  these  texts,  are  found  on 
the  State-adopted  supplementary  reading  list. 

D.     Desirable  Outcomes  in  Language  Arts  for  the  Eighth  Grade. 

At  the  end  of  the  eight  years  of  the  elementary  school  the 
pupil  may  normally  and  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  acquired 
knowledges,  skills,  and  practices  as  follows: 

1.  Understands  and  practices  acceptable  social  customs,  knows 
how  to  make  introductions,  meets  people  with  confidence, 
and  conducts  himself  properly  in  public  places. 

2.  Writes  correctly  friendly  letters,  business  letters  of  the 
order  or  application  type,  expresses  himself  clearly  in 
simple,  straight  forward  language  when  giving  written 
instructions  and  announcements. 

3.  Uses  connective  narrative  effectively  in  speaking  and  writ- 
ing, with  interesting  beginning,  worthwhile  content,  and 
definite  conclusion. 

4.  Speaks  with  reasonable  regard  for  correct  usage.  He 
should  be  able  to  talk  to  an  audience  for  a  few  minutes  on  a 
subject  of  interest  in  an  interesting  way,  speaking  distinctly 
in  clear  cut  sentences  and  without  common  errors. 

5.  Shows  mastery  of  the  language  forms  needed  for  his  own 
level  in  writing  original  plays,  descriptions,  short  stories, 
notices  for  bulletin' boards  and  newspapers. 

6.  Has  knowledge  of  the  conduct  and  procedures  of  group  and 
club  meetings  which  he  uses  when  occasion  demands. 

7.  Knows  how  to  make  intelligent  use  of  the  movies  and  the 
radio  and  how  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  pleasure 
from  them. 

8.  Is  accurate,  prompt,  and  courteous  in  receiving  and  giving 
information  in  person  and  over  the  telephone. 

9.  Through  effective  and  interesting  speech  has  developed 
certain  personality  traits  which  aid  in  making  satisfactory 
social  adjustments. 
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10.  Gives  evidence  of  interest  in  dramatics  by  participating  in 
plays,  choral  speaking,  broadcasting,  special  programs. 

11.  Writes  legibly. 

12.  Spells  correctly  all  words  he  commonly  uses. 

13.  Has  developed  the  habit  of  using  a  dictionary  effectively  to 
verify  doubtful  spellings,  pronunciations,  syllabications, 
and  meanings. 

14.  Is  interested  in  his  own  improvement  in  the  work  type 
reading  skills — comprehension,  rate,  rapid  word  recogni- 
tion, and  meaningful  vocabulary.  (He  should  be  able  to 
keep  records  of  his  attainments  in  these  skills,  and  interpret 
them  in  the  light  of  his  individual  needs.) 

15.  Shows  continued  growth  in  the  use  of  the  study  skills  and 
in  the  application  of  these  skills  and  abilities  for  more 
effective  study  in  the  content  fields,  such  as  science,  history, 
etc. 

16.  Has  a  knowledge  of  paragraph  organization  and  of  the 
functions  of  the  thought  of  the  paragraph,  and  the  helping 
sentences  which  explain,  clarify  or  enlarge  the  thought  or 
idea  of  the  paragraph. 

17.  Has  the  habit  of  reading  newspapers  and  magazines. 

18.  Knows  how  to  use  encyclopedias,  card  catalogs  and  other 
reference  materials. 

19.  Knows  how  to  use  effectively  the  table  of  contents,  the 
glossary,  the  index,  the  preface,  the  illustrations,  the  cross 
references,  and  footnotes  in  books. 

20.  Has  acquired  a  refinement  in  oral  reading  and  should  enjoy 
reading  and  poetry,  dramatic  selections  and  other  literary 
materials  suitable  to  his  interests  and  reading  ability.  Has 
memorized  voluntarily  poems  of  literary  merit,  and  favorite 
lines  from  other  literary  readings. 

21.  Enjoys  reading  good  books  and  has  read  a  number  of  books 
of  seventh  and  eighth  grade  difficulty. 

22.  Has  developed  the  habit  of  using  the  library  for  recreational 
reading  and  for  finding  information. 

E.     Evaluation. 

Below  is  an  illustration  of  how  the  pupil  may  participate  in 
evaluating  learning  experiences. 

A  SELF-EVALUATION  RECORD  IN  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS  FOR  USE 
UPON   ENTRANCE   INTO   HIGH   SCHOOL 
Before  the  end  of  the  eighth  year  each  pupil  should  be  helped  to  prepare 
an  accurate  and  detailed  self-evaluation  of  his  own  strengths  and  weak- 
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nesses  in  the  language  arts.  This  record  should  be  presented  to  the  lan- 
guage arts  teacher  in  high  school  and  used  there  as  a  beginning  point  for 
guidance  in  needs  for  additional  practice  in  skills  or  for  additional  en- 
richment of  his  program. 

The  record  should  include  the  following  items: 

1.  A  statement  by  the  pupil  about  his  reading  interests  and  a  com- 
plete record  of  his  leisure  time  reading  for  the  eighth  year.  The 
record  of  reading  should  give  author  and  title  for  books  and  the 
names  of  magazines  usually  read  by  him. 

2.  A  statement  by  the  pupil  of  his  record  during  the  eighth  year  on 
standard  tests  in  reading.  Deficiencies,  such  as  lack  of  word 
meaning  and  rate  in  reading,  should  be  listed.  Other  deficiencies, 
such  as  method  of  attack  on  new  words,  inability  to  find  main 
thought,  faulty  enunciation  and  pronunciation,  should  be  included. 

3.  A  statement  by  the  pupil  of  his  own  errors  in  oral  language,  with 
some  comment  upon  his  efforts  to  correct  them. 

4.  Samples  of  written  expression  with  comment  upon  needed  im- 
provement, such  as — 

a.  A  friendly  letter  (comment  on  form). 

b.  A  business  letter  (comment  on  form  and  spelling). 

c.  One  piece  of  "attempted"  creative  writing. 

d.  One  simple  narrative  (errors  noted). 

e.  One  outline  for  a  report  (with  both  the  report  and  the  outline 
given). 

f.  One  summary  of  a  longer  article. 

These  samples  should  be  gathered  from  work  done  near  the  end 
of  the  year  and  should  be  actual  samples  of  the  pupil's  work  with 
the  teacher's  corrections  clearly  indicated. 

5.  Samples  of  the  pupil's  ordinary  handwriting  analyzed  as  to  legi- 
bility.     (The  samples  should  be  found  in  "4"  above.) 

a.  Letters  formed  incorrectly. 

b.  Spacing  of  words. 

c.  Slant  of  letters. 

d.  Alignment  of  material. 

(See  Index  of  this  bulletin.) 

6.  A  list  of  common  misspellings  and  a  note  upon  those  needing 
additional  drill.  (In  case  of  a  particularly  inefficient  speller  only 
a  minimum  list  of  words  which  have  been  worked  upon  for 
mastery  should  be  included.) 

7.  A  list  of  reference  books  which  have  been  consulted. 

These  records  might  be  begun  early  in  the  school  year  and  kept  up-to- 
date  in  order  not  to  have  a  final  rush  to  complete  them.  All  the  records 
should  be  placed  in  a  folder  and  preserved  for  use  in  the  high  school. 
Probably  twenty  pages  of  records  would  be  enough  for  diagnostic  purposes. 
The  pupil's  own  comments  will  be  a  valuable  contribution. 
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Grades  9-12 

The  Transition  Period 

The  statements  which  follow  are  transitional,  rather  than 
introductory,  because  the  Twelve  Year  Program  is  a  single,  con- 
tinuous program,  not  eight  years  of  elementary  education  loosely 
jointed  to  four  subsequent  years  of  secondary  education. 

The  elementary  school  "child"  does  not  become  a  high  school 
"youth"  during  the  particular  summer  vacation  which  intervenes 
between  his  leaving  elementary  school  and  his  entering  high 
school.  Boys  and  girls  will  come  back  to  their  classrooms  in  the 
fall,  some  more  changed  than  others  by  the  phenomena  of  adoles- 
cence, but  all  essentially  the  same  "early-teen-age  youngsters" 
they  were  when  they  left  their  eighth-grade  rooms  in  the  spring. 

It  is  essential  that  the  high  school  teacher  know  the  previous 
school  experience  of  these  young  people.  She  must  realize  that, 
for  good  or  bad,  habits,  attitudes,  skills,  and  information  acquired 
or  unacquired  in  the  eight  preceding  years  of  their  school  life  will 
have,  by  this  time,  set  up  prevailing  currents  and  eddies  of  such 
power  that  all  her  efforts  will  be  submerged  if  she  sets  her  feeble 
strength  directly  against  the  stream.  Every  teacher  of  language 
arts  on  the  high  school  level  should  have  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  entire  twelve  years  of  the  present  program.  She  should 
study  it  critically,  not  only  as  it  applies  definitely  to  her  im- 
mediate assigned  work  but  as  it  is  actually  performed  in  the 
classrooms  from  which  her  students  have  come  and  to  which 
they  will  go  before  and  after  she  has  made  her  own  contribution. 
She  should  be  ready  at  all  times  to  make  constructive  suggestions 
for  revising  the  program,  but  at  no  time  can  she  afford  to  dis- 
regard any  part  of  it. 

In  an  eight-four  plan  of  organization,  the  problems  of  articu- 
lating the  elementary  and  secondary  programs  come  to  a  focus 
between  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 

Items  which  usually  require  study  are:  (1)  ways  in  which 
high  school  teachers  may  become  acquainted  with  children  who 
have  just  left  the  elementary  school,  (2)  the  matter  of  intro- 
ducing the  children  to  a  new  environment  without  destroying 
their  security,  (3)  coordinating  the  educational  viewpoints  of  the 
elementary  and  high  school  teachers  to  insure  a  smooth  tran- 
sition,  (4)  planning  curricula  which  are  based  upon  good  edu- 
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cational  practices,  and  (5)  determining  when  children  are  ready 
for  levels  of  experience  beyond  the  elementary  years. 

Suggestions  are  offered  for  facilitating  the  step  which  children 
take  when  they  move  from  the  elementary  to  the  high  school 
levels : 

1.  Elementary  teachers  can  serve  on  high  school  committees 
the  better  to  understand  the  high  school  program  in  the 
language  arts. 

2.  High  school  teachers  can  serve  on  elementary  committees 
to  understand  the  elementary  program. 

3.  Staff  meetings  concerned  with  common  problems  in  the 
language  arts  can  be  attended  by  teachers  from  all  grade 
levels. 

4.  Curriculum  plans  and  revisions  in  the  language  arts  at  any 
level  can  be  made  by  teachers  from  both  the  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

From  the  nature  of  these  suggestions,  it  is  evident  that  a  coop- 
erative staff  approach  is  the  key  to  better  articulation.  Much  of 
the  difficulty  which  arises  at  times  through  a  lack  of  mutual 
understanding  thus  may  be  removed.* 

Since  the  suggested  outlines  for  the  four  upper  years  of  the 
program  have  been  carefully  fitted  into  the  general  framework 
of  a  consistent  and  continuous  program,  no  separate  introduction 
to  this  section  of  the  bulletin  is  needed.  For  general  statements 
concerning  basic  principles  and  objectives,  the  high  school  teacher 
of  English  should  begin  at  the  first  page  of  this  bulletin  and  read 
through  the  last  page  of  the  Eighth  Year  section.  Then  she 
should  go  back  and  re-read  carefully  all  of  the  content  dealing 
specifically  with  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

Perhaps  the  one  trait  that  all  adolescent  boys  and  girls  have  is 
a  desire  for  the  esteem  of  their  fellow  students,  in  other  words  a 
desire  for  status.  The  wise  teacher,  aware  of  this  psychological 
truth,  never  uses  the  inadequate  efforts  of  her  students  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  speaking  as  a  basis  for  ridicule  with  its  conse- 
quent loss  of  status.  Instead,  she  finds  opportunities  to  provide 
experiences  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  in  which  the 
students  can  do  acceptable  work  and  she  rewards  their  efforts 
with  appropriate  recognition.  Students,  who  feel  secure,  do  not 
withdraw  or  seek  status  by  unbecoming  conduct. 


•Adapted  by  permission  from  Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  6.     The  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Columbus,  Ohio. 
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In  most  of  the  high  schools  of  North  Carolina,  there  is  an 
externally  imposed  break  in  the  school  experience  of  the  pupil. 
The  boy  or  girl  is  the  same,  but  the  environment  and  machinery 
directing  his  educational  growth  are  often  radically  different.. 
Because  general  practice  in  the  ninth  grade  is  to  begin  sending 
pupils  to  several  classrooms  and  teachers  for  guidance  in  the 
related  aspects  of  learning  which  make  up  the  curriculum  for  the 
first  high  school  year,  the  English  teacher  at  this  point  assumes 
primary  responsibility  for  continuing  the  steady  growth  in 
mastery  of  the  language  arts  in  so  far  as  these  arts  involve  the 
use  of  the  native  tongue. 

It  is  true  that  the  English  teacher  should  have  powerful  allies 
among  the  other  high  school  teachers,  and  the  best  English 
teaching  will  be  only  moderately  successful  unless  the  English 
teacher  works  constantly  to  make  effective  language  arts  learning 
in  all  the  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  and  thinking  in 
which  the  pupil  engages.  Yet  the  primary  responsibility  is  the 
English  teacher's,  and  since  she  generally  has  only  one  period 
during  the  day  in  which  to  coordinate  progress  in  all  these  lan- 
guage activities,  the  organization  of  suggested  activities  for 
grades  9-12  has  been  changed  somewhat  from  that  used  in  grades 
1-7.  In  the  following  pages,  the  organization  is  by  year,  as  in  the 
eighth  year,  rather  than  by  experience  or  subject  strand. 

The  program  outlined  in  the  following  pages  has  been  made  as 
specific  and  detailed  as  space  will  allow.  Since  the  objectives  and 
desirable  outcomes  of  each  high  school  year  are  essentially 
similar  to  those  of  preceding  and  subsequent  years,  many  activi- 
ties are  profitably  repeated  from  year  to  year.  To  outline  a  com- 
plete program  for  each  year  would  involve,  not  only  more  space 
than  the  present  limitations  permit,  but  much  repetition  of  sug- 
gested procedures.  Certain  major  points  of  emphasis  have  been 
selected  for  discussion  and  illustrations  in  each  year's  program. 
The  teacher  may  construct  her  own  program  around  these 
selected  points  of  emphasis,  utilizing  her  own  and  her  students' 
resourcefulness  to  supplement  the  situations,  procedures,  and 
activities  described. 

The  points  of  emphasis  treated  under  each  year  have  been 
selected  from  four  major  classifications  of  language  learnings : 

1.  Intensive  reading  and  the  study  of  literature. 

2.  Extensive  reading. 

3.  Oral  expression. 

4.  Written  expression. 
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A  fifth  classification,  "Grammar  and  Mechanics,"  is  function- 
ally related  to  all  four  of  the  others,  but  may  conveniently  be 
designated  as  an  allied  grouping.  General  explanations  and 
comments  concerning  these  classifications  follow : 

A.     Intensive  Reading  and  the  Study  of  Literature. 

This  classification  includes  two  major  kinds  of  reading  activi- 
ties, both  of  which  are  also  linked  with  the  extensive  reading 
program.  The  first  is  that  which  makes  improvement  of  reading 
skills  the  primary  objective.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  work- 
type  reading  supplemented  by  fruitful  reading  experience  of  an 
extensive  nature.  High  school  students  vary  tremendously  in  the 
ability  to  make  use  of  basic  reading  skills,  as  do  children  in  every 
grade  of  the  elementary  grades.  Those  who  have  least  reading 
ability  require  individualized  remedial  attention.  All  will  profit 
by  planned  development  of  reading  abilities,  for  very  few  high 
school  students  attain  such  proficiency  in  this  art  as  to  warrant 
the  too  common  assumption  that  reading  is  exclusively  an  ele- 
mentary school  subject. 

The  second  kind  of  intensive  reading  is  the  study  of  literature. 
This  study  also  must  be  supplemented  by  much  extensive  reading 
for  appreciative  enjoyment,  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  comprehension  is  the  basis  of  all  intelligent  appreciation  of 
literature.  Full  comprehension  requires  full  concentration  of  the 
student's  thought  and  feeling  on  the  words  of  the  author.  If  the 
student's  reading  skills  are  sufficiently  developed  and  his  interest 
in  a  particular  piece  of  literature  compellingly  strong,  he  will  not 
be  conscious  of  effort  in  getting  meaning  from  the  printed  page, 
but  intensive  application  of  all  his  interpretative  powers  will  be 
required.  The  teacher  can  help  to  remove  impediments  to  full 
interpretation,  but  she  should  never  become  a  mere  translator  of 
the  author's  thoughts  into  the  colloquial  idiom  of  the  students. 
Neither  should  she  drag  her  class  through  laborious  analyses  of 
passages  which  present  no  real  comprehension  difficulties. 

The  spiritual  and  social  heritage  of  literature  will  best  be  pre- 
sented by  stressing  content,  rather  than  form  or  historical  de- 
velopment. The  essential  ideas  of  great  literary  works  have  a 
moving  power  not  limited  by  "type"  or  "period"  to  which  they 
belong.  These  essential  ideas  should  receive  most  emphasis. 
Classics  should  not  be  studied  as  museum  pieces ;  contemporary 
literature  of  proved  merit,  which  usually  attracts  young  readers, 
should  be  given  serious  and  thoughtful  appraisal. 
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B.  Extensive  Reading. 

To  this  classification  belong  exploratory  and  supplementary 
reading  guided  by  the  teacher  but  performed  independently  by 
the  student.  There  is  no  essential  difference,  except  in  procedures 
and  management,  between  the  two  kinds  of  reading.  The  same 
fundamental  skills  are  employed  in  both,  but  the  greater  flexi- 
bility of  the  extensive  reading  program  makes  necessary  the 
teaching  of  the  proper  use  of  books  and  libraries,  in  order  to 
facilitate  access  to  wanted  information  to  aid  in  the  appropriate 
selection  of  reading  material.  A  trained  librarian  can  give  expert 
assistance  in  teaching  library  classification,  use  of  table  of  con- 
tents, index,  card  catalog,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  atlases, 
yearbooks,  periodicals  and  periodical  indexes,  etc.  The  librarian 
can  also  help  all  the  high  school  teachers  in  the  preparation  of 
lists  of  books  recommended  for  students  having  special  interests 
or  hobbies  and  for  classes  seeking  supplementary  reading  on  a 
particular  topic. 

Traditional  methods  of  directing  extensive  reading  activities 
should  be  critically  appraised  by  the  teacher.  Minimum  require- 
ments in  quantity  should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  the  slow 
reader  to  discover  the  satisfaction  of  a  leisurely,  undriven  com- 
panionship with  a  few  great  books.  In  any  class  usually  found  in 
high  school,  qualitative  standards  cannot  be  rigidly  uniform,  and 
these  standards  are  best  raised  by  gradual  reshaping  of  student 
opinion  where  it  is  found  to  be  hostile  to  books  on  teacher's  list. 
The  ideal  activity  of  the  extensive  reading  program  envisages  a 
student  reading  of  his  own  free  choice  the  best  book  he  is  capable 
of  understanding  readily  and  then  passing  on  to  his  fellow 
students  some  informal  testimony  to  enjoyment  he  has  received 
from  the  experience. 

In  some  instances  this  "best"  book  will  be  a  time-honored 
classic;  in  others  it  may  be  an  adventure  story  just  off  the  press. 
Current  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  should  be  freely  used 
in  the  extensive  reading  program.  The  theater,  the  motion  pic- 
ture, and  the  radio — though  the  presentation  is  not  through  the 
printed  word — may  be  thought  of  as  integral  parts  of  the  ex- 
tensive literary  experience. 

C.  Oral  Expression. 

Effective  and  economical  utilization  of  class  time  in  activities 
classified  under  this  heading  presents  one  of  the  most  challenging 
problems  in  the  administration  of  the  language  arts  program.  No 
intelligent  person  will  deny  that  a  paramount  aim  of  the  entire 
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program  is  clear,  correct,  pleasing,  and  persuasive  speech.  Yet 
the  time  allotted  to  speech  activities  in  the  high  school  cannot  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  time  which  will  later  be  spent  in 
speaking  as  an  adult  activity.  To  make  such  an  allotment  would 
result  in  dangerous  neglect  of  other  closely  related  language 
functions.  Reading  and  writing,  because  they  call  into  play  the 
best  verbal  thinking  the  student  is  able  to  do  as  an  individual, 
can  be  utilized  to  promote  more  thoughtful  and  expressive  speak- 
ing. However,  sufficient  practice  must  be  given  to  enable  students 
to  gain  confidence  in  their  ability  to  speak  acceptably,  both  in 
informal  group  discussions  and  before  an  audience.  When  the 
class  becomes  an  audience  in  order  to  provide  necessary  practice 
of  this  kind  for  individual  students,  economical  management  re- 
quires that  habits  of  attentive  listening  be  cultivated  by  all 
members  of  the  class.  Spirited  oral  reading  of  interesting  pas- 
sages may  be  used  for  practice  in  enunciation,  pronunciation,  and 
voice  control,  with  resultant  benefit  to  listeners  as  well  as  readers. 
When  the  teacher  sets  an  example  in  conciseness,  she  will  find 
many  unused  minutes  of  class  time  which  may  be  salvaged  for 
speaking  or  reading  aloud  by  students. 

D.     Written  Expression. 

The  alert  teacher  can  find  so  many  occasions  for  motivating 
thoughtful,  carefully  prepared  written  expression  that  the 
amount  produced  in  her  classes  should  be  limited  only  by  the  time 
and  energy  which  she  can  devote  to  correction  of  the  papers. 
This  is  a  very  real  limitation  and  will  prove  an  insuperable  one 
unless  the  teacher  plans  for  economical  distribution  of  her  theme- 
reading  load.  Planning  is,  of  course,  only  a  first  step;  habitual 
application  and  industry  is  required  to  keep  unread  papers  from 
piling  up.  But  ten  sets  of  themes  read  on  schedule  and  returned 
to  students  can  be  less  taxing  upon  the  teacher's  energy  than 
three  sets  read  by  fits  and  starts  after  much  procrastination, 
indecision,  and  final  desperate  resolve.  Much  writing  should  be 
done  in  class,  with  the  teacher  going  from  student  to  student 
offering  suggestions  and  friendly  criticism. 

Individual  conferences  with  students,  reading  selected  papers 
to  the  class,  definite  suggestions  for  revising  or  rewriting  are 
desirable  features  of  any  effective  program  in  written  expression. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  time  is  not  usually  available  for  full 
utilization  of  individual  conferences,  but  the  teacher  should  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  opportunities  to  talk  with  individuals 
and  small  groups  about  their  writing. 
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To  accept  for  credit  a  paper  which  represents  less  than  the 
best  a  student  is  capable  of  producing  under  the  circumstances 
not  only  wastes  the  time  of  both  teacher  and  student  but  con- 
firms the  student  in  the  same  careless  habits  which  he  ought  to  be 
eradicating.  Purely  negative  excellence/"  such  as  entire  correct- 
ness in  mechanical  or  grammatical  form,  should  not  be  given 
undue  reward  if  ideas  and  diction  are  vague  and  inept. 

E.     Grammar  and  Mechanics. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  detailed  "mastery?'  lists  included  under  this 
classification  for  each  year  will  be  cheerfully  assumed  as  teacher- 
student  responsibilities.  As  the  program  gets  under  way, 
teachers  of  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  should  begin  with 
the  mastery  list  of  the  ninth  year  and  carry  on  as  far  as  the 
abilities  of  their  pupils  permit  into  the  lists  suggested  for  fol- 
lowing years.  Diagnostic  testing,  properly  motivated  drill  for 
those  who  need  it,  retesting,  and  more  drill  if  necessary,  should 
result  in  a  functional  knowledge  of  a  limited  number  of  principles 
in  each  year.  The  real  test  of  mastery  is  not  recognition  and 
correction  of  errors  in  assigned  exercises,  however,  but  the 
habitual  writing  and  speaking  of  the  individual  student. 

Suggestions  concerning  spelling,  manuscript  form,  and  hand- 
writing are  found  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  ninth  year.  The 
same  suggestions  apply  to  any  year,  and  should  be  supplemented 
by  the  many  detailed  procedures  offered  in  earlier  years. 

Ninth  Year 
Introduction. 

The  five  major  headings,  under  which  suggestions  and  illustra- 
tions are  given  below,  correspond  to  the  classifications  of  language 
experience  mentioned  on  p.  254.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the 
order  in  which  these  headings  are  listed  should  determine  the 
order  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken  up  in  class,  or  that  the  amount 
of  space  devoted  to  each  should  indicate  its  relative  importance 
in  the  ninth  year  program.  All  are  equally  important,  since  all 
are  indispensable.  Total  class  time  should  be  apportioned  among 
them  on  the  basis  of  actual  needs  of  the  students. 

General  objectives  of  the  ninth  year,  selected  for  emphasis  but 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  worthwhile  objectives  of  instruction 
in  language  arts  for  any  other  year,  are  as  follows : 

1.    To  read  intensively  for  comprehension  and  general  improve- 
ment of  reading  skills. 
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2.  To  base  literary  enjoyment  and  appreciation  upon  compre- 
hension of  complete  meaning,  both  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional. 

3.  To  read  extensively  for  mental  adventure,  orientation,  and 
useful  knowledge. 

4.  To  make  oral  expression  clear,  exact,  and  concise  through 
greater  utilization  of  the  rapidly  growing  vocabulary. 

5. '  To  write  many  one-paragraph  themes  having  significant 

content  and  correct  form. 
6.    To   improve   previously   acquired   skills   in   grammar   and 

mechanics,  and  to  master  ten  fundamental  principles  upon 

which  such  skills  are  based  (see  p.  281). 

A.    INTENSIVE  READING  AND  THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE. 

The  teacher  of  ninth  year  English  must  face  realistically  the 
problem  of  reading  instruction  in  the  high  school.  She  will  not 
expect  to  find  a  uniform  level  of  literacy  among  her  students.  She 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  many  whose  reading  deficiencies 
prevent  ready  understanding  of  even  the  simplest  high  school 
textbooks.  If  such  students  are  to  remain  in  high  school,  and 
they  should,  they  must  improve  their  inadequate  reading  skills 
before  their  next  promotion  confronts  them  with  even  more 
difficult  textbooks.  That  is  also,  to  a  lesser  degree,  true  for  a 
large  majority  of  ninth  year  pupils,  for  only  the  most  exception- 
ally gifted  student  has  attained  his  full  growth  in  reading 
achievement  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  If  the  teacher  of 
English  in  the  ninth  year  does  not  accept  the  responsibility  of 
improving  reading  skills,  she  may  expect  a  large  percentage  of 
her  class  to  fail  to  make  satisfactory  progress. 

Preliminary  inventories  should  be  taken.  First,  the  teacher 
should  make  a  careful  study  of  her  own  qualifications  for  teaching 
students  to  read  for  comprehension  and  general  improvement  of 
reading  skills.  If  she  has  had  no  previous  training  or  experience, 
she  should  put  on  her  list  of  required  professional  reading  as 
many  books  and  articles  on  the  subject  as  she  has  time  to  study. 
Such  authorities  as  Center  and  Persons,  Bond  and  Bond,  Witty 
and  Kopel,  provide  many  practical  suggestions  to  the  in- 
experienced teacher  of  reading.  (See  list  of  professional  texts 
p.  349.) 

The  second  inventory  is  that  of  the  class  itself.  The  teacher 
must  find  out  what  proportion  of  her  class  and  what  particular 
individuals  are  so  seriously  retarded  in  reading  abilities  as  to 
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make  special  corrective  instruction  their  only  hope  of  profitably 
using  high  school  books  as  tools  of  learning.  (If  the  pupils  have 
made  inventories  of  their  abilities  and  disabilities  in  the  language 
arts  as  suggested  for  the  eighth  year,  the  teacher's  work  in  this 
connection  will  be  made  easier.  (See  p.  250  of  this  bulletin.)  If 
the  school  is  large  enough  to  permit  separate  grouping  without 
discomfiture  of  those  showing  more  than  a  year's  retardation,  a 
sympathetic  and  intelligent  teacher  may  find  her  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  service  in  helping  this  group  find  their  bearings  in  the 
world  of  print.  If  no  such  separate  groupings  is  possible,  the 
preliminary  inventory  should  be  made  anyway,  and  as  much 
individual  help  as  possible  extended  to  the  retarded.  See  Index 
for  grouping.) 

The  following  illustration  indicates  procedures  for  corrective 
reading  followed  in  one  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State : 

CORRECTIVE  READING  IN  THE  NINTH  YEAR. 
Objectives. 

To  discover  pupils  whose  reading  abilities  are  below  their  grade 
level. 

To  organize  work  in  reading  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  special 
help  for  poor  readers  in  a  remedial  class. 

To  determine  class  procedures  to  be  used  with  the  pupils. 

To  increase  reading  experiences  of  the  child  by  finding  easy,  in- 
teresting material  on  each  child's  reading  level. 

To  improve  reading  ability  by  stimulating  interest  in  reading  for  a 
purpose. 
■    To  develop  an  appreciation  of  reading  and  to  show  the  pupil  the 
value  of  reading  in  every  day  living. 

To  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  child  to  participate  freely  in  class 
discussions,  dramatizations,  and  the  various  activities  for  speech 
training. 

To  encourage  the  writing  of  complete  sentences  with  emphasis  on 
correct  spelling  and  appropriate  wording. 

To  increase  vocabulary. 

To  continue  remedial  instruction  over  a  period  of  time  until  each 
child  has  been  thoroughly  diagnosed  and  has  been  given  definite 
procedures  and  ample  opportunity  to  help  overcome  his  diffi- 
culties. 

To  check  the  results  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  remedial  instruction. 

Procedure  for  Selecting  Students. 

1.  Past  records. 

a.  The  achievement  test  record  from  the  elementary  school. 

b.  The  reading  test  record  from  the  elementary  school. 

c.  The  cumulative  record  of  grades  and  comments  of  the  teachers. 

2.  Test  records. 

a.    Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale. 
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b.  New  Stanford  Reading  Test. 

c.  Gray's  Oral  Reading  Paragraphs   (for  particular  cases). 

d.  The  Revised  Stanford-Benet  Scale. 

e.  The  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test  (particularly  good  for  diagnosing 
specific  abilities). 

Diagnostic  Aids. 

1.  A  careful  study  of  the  results  of  the  above  tests. 

2.  Interest  inventory  questionnaire — a  personal  interview  for  special 
cases. 

3.  Checking  with  other  teachers. 

4.  Interview  with  parents. 

5.  A  telebinocular  and  audiometer  test  for  each  child,  if  equipment  is 
available. 

6.  A  physical  examination,  if  possible. 

Activities. 

1.  Reading: 

a.  Work-type  selections  from  the  textbook  or  mimeographed  copy 
of  other  easy  work-type  material  found  in  books  for  lower  grades. 

(1)  To  acquire  new  information. 

(2)  To  find  the  solution  to  a  problem. 

(3)  To  find  the  answers  to  questions. 

(4)  To  draw  conclusions. 

(5)  To  discover  new  problems. 

(6)  To  evaluate  material. 

(7)  To  form  opinions. 

b.  Orally  for  checking  reading  and  speech  difficulties. 

c.  Books,  newspapers,  and  magazines  on  the  child's  interest  and 
ability  level  during  leisure  time. 

2.  Writing: 

a.  Clear,  correct  sentences  in  answering  comprehension  questions. 

b.  Letters. 

c.  Compositions  of  two  or  more  paragraphs  in  length. 

d.  Individual  reading  records. 

e.  Graphs  of  reading  rate. 

f.  Records  of  errors  in  spelling  and  grammar. 

g.  Outlines. 

h.   Records  of  the  names  of  books  read. 

i.     Notes  on  subjects  dealing  with  class  work  as  found  in  library 
work. 

3.  Speaking: 

a.  Group  discussion  of  selections  read. 

b.  Contributing  voluntary  reports  from  free  reading  interests. 

c.  Assigned  book  reports  citing  outstanding  incidents  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  others. 

d.  Talks  on  the  pupil's  hobby. 

e.  Telephone  conversations. 

f.  Correct  introductions. 

g.  Impromptu  speaking, 
h.    Broadcasting. 
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4.      Listening  attentively: 

a.  To  the  teacher's  explanation  of  the  purpose  or  "target"  for  each 
selection  to  be  read   (following  directions). 

b.  To   stories  read   or   told   occasionally  by   the  teacher   to  arouse 
interest  in  reading. 

c.  To  stories  or  reading  experiences  told  by  the  class. 

d.  To  class  discussion. 

e.  To  phonograph  records. 

f.  To  talks  made  by  individuals  on  chosen  subjects. 

g.  To  occasional  movies  related  in  thought  to  a  selection  studied. 

Outcomes. 

1.  Increased  ability  in  the  four  phases  of  the  language  arts  program 
for  the  ninth  year:   speaking,  writing,  reading  and  listening. 

2.  Increased  skill  in  several  types  of  reading. 

3.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  books  read. 

4.  An  improvement  in  the  selection  of  material  chosen. 

5.  Improvement  of  reading  rate  as  well  as  interests. 

6.  Increased  awareness  of  personal  needs  of  reading. 

7.  Integration  of  reading  with  other  experiences. 

8.  Improvement  in  oral  and  written  expressions. 

9.  An  increased  vocabulary. 

10.      Improvement  in  personality,  adjustment,  and  social  participation. 

Additional  Suggestions. 

1.  The  instruction  in  the  remedial  classes  was  based  on  the  idea  that 
reading  is  thinking.  Every  two  or  three  days  groups  of  students  of 
similar  ability  were  given  a  selection  from  Experience  in  Beading 
and  Thinking  by  Center  and  Persons,  a  selection  arranged  by  the 
teacher,  or  other  easy  material.  The  information  on  the  pupils' 
interest  inventory  sheets  was  helpful  here  in  aiding  the  teacher  to 
coordinate  the  reading  material  and  the  students'  interests. 

2.  The  selections  correspond  in  range  of  difficulty  to  the  actual  range 
in  abilities  of  the  students.  The  teacher  selected  or  prepared  ma- 
terial which  would  adequately  train  pupils  to  read  efficiently  to 
these  ends:  to  acquire  information,  to  draw  conclusions,  to  form 
opinions,  to  find  answers,  to  discover  new  problems  and  their  solu- 
tions, to  evaluate  materials,  to  visualize  details,  and  to  stimulate 
effective  thinking  through  other  means. 

3.  The  purposes  of  reading  stated  above  were  called  "Targets."  At  the 
beginning  of  each  selection  the  students  were  told  "How  to  hit  the 
target."  Sometimes  each  student  was  timed  in  his  reading  to  show 
him  his  rate  of  reading,  but  at  no  time  was  this  done  at  the  expense 
of  comprehension.  The  answers  to  the  comprehension  questions 
were  written  in  clear,  complete  sentences,  thus  giving  the  pupil  an 
opportunity  to  think  and  express  himself  clearly.  Each  paper  was 
returned  the  following  day.  Incorrect  spelling  and  grammatical 
errors  were  then  discussed  and  recorded  in  individual  notebooks. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  exercises  to  test  comprehension  there  was  always 
a  vocabulary  study  with  each  selection.    Here,  the  student  used  the 
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dictionary  freely  in  learning  the  new  words  found  in  the  context — 
an  excellent  way  to  increase  his  vocabulary.  Every  day  the  pupil 
also  recorded  on  an  index  card  a  new  word  discovered  in  his  reading 
of  school  subjects,  leisure  reading,  listening  to  the  radio,  or  con- 
versing with  other  people.  Each  word  with  its  definition  was  re- 
corded on  a  separate  card  and  filed. 

6.  Oral  work  was  always  a  part  of  each  selection.  There  were  ques- 
tions following  the  vocabulary  exercise  discussed  in  class.  Some- 
times debates,  dramatizations,  oral  reports,  and  the  explanations 
grew  out  of  the  material  read.  Then,  the  child  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  express  himself  on  a  topic  in  which  he  was  really 
interested.  Sometimes  the  entire  class  worked  together  on  a  par- 
ticular selection.  Usually,  however,  small  groups  worked  on  selec- 
tions suited  to  their  level  of  achievement.  Often  the  entire  class 
shared  profitably  in  hearing  group  reports. 

6.  Leisure  reading  was  encouraged  at  all  times.  There  was  a  class- 
room library  containing  books  on  the  pupil's  interest  and  ability 
level.  Ten  minutes  each  day  were  spent  on  checking  out  books  for 
free  reading,  and  in  exchanging  ideas  about  books  that  might  in- 
fluence another  pupil  in  securing  a  book  that  a  fellow-student  had 
enjoyed.  A  reading  card  for  each  pupil  was  posted  in  the  classroom 
on  which  was  written  the  name  of  every  book  read.  Although  no 
formal  requirements  were  made,  all  of  the  students  read  at  least 
eight  of  ten  books;  many  read  twelve  or  fifteen.  Some  read  as 
many  as  thirty  books  during  the  school  year.  Even  though  fiction 
was  the  most  popular  type,  they  found  biography  and  other  non- 
fiction  enjoyable  also.  Often  the  teacher  was  encouraged  by  such 
remarks  as,  "That  is  the  best  book  I've  ever  read.  Could  you  help 
me  find  another  book  like  it?"  Or  "I  never  liked  to  read  until  I 
found  these  books  about  football  (or  other  interests.)"  Always 
pupils  were  allowed  a  free  choice  of  books  from  the  classroom 
library,  the  school  library,  the  public  library,  or  the  home  library. 
Often  the  list  of  books  at  the  end  of  the  selections  in  textbooks  was 
helpful  in  guiding  their  choice  of  books. 

7.  At  the  end  of  the  year  another  form  of  the  standard  reading  test 
was  given  as  a  check  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  remedial  instruc- 
tion. Each  year  the  students  showed  improvement  of  an  average 
of  one  year  and  two  or  three  months.  For  individual  cases  the  im- 
provement ranged  from  two  months  to  four  years.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  within  each  class  there  were  pupils 
whose  levels  of  reading  ranged  from  fourth  grade  through  ninth 
grade,  it  was  interesting  to  discover  the  material  that  others  en- 
joyed. Retarded  pupils  given  material  that  could  be  mastered 
showed  improvement  in  activities  other  than  reading.  More  fre- 
quent social  participation,  improved  personality  adjustment,  and 
increased  physical  endeavor  were  outward  signs  of  the  pupils' 
progress. 

Among  textbooks  written  especially  for  retarded  readers  in  high 
school  are  the  following: 
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Center  and  Person.     Experience  in  Reading  and  Thinking. 

Broening  and  others.     Reading  for  Skill. 

Roberts  and  Rand.     Let's  Read. 

Hovious.     Flying  the  Print-ways. 

(NOTE:  Teachers  will  find  It  profitable  to  refer  to  Witty  and  Kopel  p.  121-151, 
and  Bond  and  Bond  for  other  suggestions  as  to  remedial  reading  in  the  high  school. 
See  bibliography  on  p.  349.) 

For  Students  Who  Are  Ready  for  Ninth  Grade  Work. 

For  students  whose  reading  age  is  about  the  same  as  their 
chronological  age,  the  advance  toward  progressively  higher  levels 
of  literacy  may  be  greatly  expedited  by  intelligent  motivation  and 
strategic  guidance  of  youthful  enthusiams.  Seasonal  motivation 
of  reading  selections,  generally  used  in  the  elementary  years,  is 
often  abandoned  by  high  school  teachers.  There  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  the  English  teacher  to  wage  a  losing  fight  against 
all  natural  tendencies  by  assigning  for  a  day  in  early  spring  some 
reading  selection  totally  unrelated  to  the  'miraculous  stirrings' 
that  permeate  the  senses  and  the  condition  and  the  thinking  of 
everyone.  The  portion  of  a  unit  outlined  below  attempts  to 
utilize  that  glorious  waste-product,  spring  fever;  the  success  of 
the  unit  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  genuine  rapport  existing 
between  teacher  and  students.  No  teacher  should  believe  that 
she  can  properly  motivate  reading  by  granting  a  walk  in  the 
woods  to  a  group  whose  most  ardent  desire  is  to  get  out  of  the 
classroom  under  any  pretext  whatever. 

The  following  illustration  will  be  suggestive  to  the  teacher  of 
students  ready  for  ninth  grade  work. 

General  Theme: 

KINSHIP  WITH  NATURE 
(Approximate  time  to  be  used  for  the  whole  unit:  Two  weeks.) 

Selections  for  study:     See  "Good  Companions,"  State-adopted  text,  for 
page  references. 

Lew  Sarett.     "A  Woodman's  Creed,"  p.  169-170. 

Edwin  E.  Slosson.     "Food  For  Seeds,"  p.  171. 

Gene  Stratton  Porter.     "Elnora  and  The  Bird  Woman,"  p.  172- 

176. 
Stephen  Crane.     "The  Snake,"  p.  177-179. 

Arousing  interest  in  the  unit  as  a  whole: 

(After  the  long,  and  unrelenting  cold  that  characterizes  the  winter 
season  on  mountain  tops,  the  first  intimations  of  approaching  spring 
are  usually  greeted  with  a  reaction  as  instinctive,  as  spontaneous, 
and  as  if  one  were  a  part  of  the  mysterious  awakening.) 

The  unit  may  be  introduced  by  a  walk  in  the  woods  to  find  sign6 
of  the  approaching  spring. 
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Plan  for  the  walk: 
Look  for — 

Swelling  leaf  buds. 

Unfolding  spirals  of  the  fronds  of  ferns. 
Skunk  cabbage  or  trailing  arbutus  under  rocks  or  trees. 
New  growth  on  pines,  pussy  willow  branches. 
Snake  holes. 

Mud  turtles  or  painted  turtles  just  out  of  winter  bed. 
Frog  eggs  in  the  branch. 
Robins,  cardinals,  woodpeckers. 
Position  of  the  sun  in  the  sky. 
Talk  about  possible  observations — 

"Spring  seems  to  climb  slowly  and   reluctantly  up  the  moun- 
tain." 
"Eighteen  miles  away  in  the  river  bottom  the  daffodils  are  in 

full  bloom." 
"Five  miles  away  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  leaf  buds  are 

out." 
"The    flowers   first   seen    when   it   grows    a   little   warmer. are 
hepatica,  anemone,  trillium." 
Activities. 

Close  observation  of  the  changing  "out-of-doors." 

Bringing  to  school  any  proof  found  of  the  advance  of  spring. 

Reading  what  scientists  and  nature  lovers  have  to  say  about  outdoor 

happenings. 
Collecting  specimens  or  pictures. 
Making  drawings  of  what  is  seen  or  read  about. 
Finding  words  appropriate  to  express  feeling  about  spring. 

Correlations  ivith  other  subjects: 

See  the  geography  teacher  and  find  out  from  her  how  fast  spring 
moves  forward.     (How  far  does  the  vertical  ray  move  northward 
in  one  day?) 
See  the  general  science  teacher  for  pictures  and  books;    also  the 
art  teacher  and  the  librarian. 
First  Indoor  Lesson:     The  Woodman's  Creed. 
(Approximate  time:  Two  days.) 

1.  Initial  interest — class  discussion  about  creeds. 

What  is  a  creed? 
Credo — I  believe. 
Is  the  woodman's  creed  our  own? 

2.  Assignment  (whole  group). 

a.  Read  the  poem  silently;  then  discuss  main  points. 

b.  State  the  woodman's  creed:     "I  believe  that  the  world  should 
knoio  more  about  unld  life." 

c.  See  if  you  can  discover  which  flowers  the  author  thought  to 
be  like: 

little  people  fairies- 
lords  and  ladies  gnomes 
ragamuffins  dreamers 
outcasts  dancers 
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d.  Justify  also  the  author's  opinion  that  "trees  are  great  folk." 

e.  Criticize  these  classifications — 

grim-lipped  Puritan  pines 
battle-scarred  sycamores 
delicate,  nervous  aspens 

f.  Special  assignment  (upper  group): 

Read  the  last  two  paragraphs  and  enumerate  the  gifts  of 

the  wilderness  to  the  woodsman. 
Turn   to   the   poem,    "The    Barefoot   Boy,"    and    locate   the 

stanzas  that  tell  what  the  boy  found  out  from  nature. 

Enumerate. 
Read  the  last  twelve  lines  to  see  if  Whittier  thought  grown 

up   people  could   get  from  nature  the  satisfaction  the 

woodsman  received. 
Did  the  woodsman's  love  of  nature  cease  with  boyhood? 

g.  Special  assignment   (lower  groups) : 

Give  as  many  good  reasons  as  you  can  why  we  should  all 
spend  some  time  in  enjoying  the  out-of-doors. 

Decide  on  these  reasons  and  be  ready  to  present  your 
reasons  to  the  class  and  justify  them. 

3.     Word  study  for  whole  group. 

After  the  selection  has  been  read  and  discussed,  the  group  may 
study  the  following  list  of  words  which  should  be  put  on  the 
board: 

vital  buoyancy  maintain  civilization 

salvage  sensation  integrity  lavender 

feverish  days        shimmering        decoys  significant 

The  pupils  tell  as  clearly  as  they  can  what  each  word  means 
to  them.  They  justify  their  impression  from  the  way  the  author 
used  the  word.  If  there  is  disagreement,  the  dictionary  should  be 
used  as  the  final  authority. 

Summarization. 

Read  silently  the  poem  "Out  in  the  Fields." 
Read  as  choral  reading. 

Discuss  this  poem  as  another  way  of  expressing  the  woodsman's 
creed? 

Home  assignment. 

Learn  the  poem  or  write  a  paragraph  about  the  walk  in  the  woods. 

The  unit  may  continue  with  similar  work  upon  "Food  for  Seeds," 
"Elnora  and  the  Bird  Woman,"  "The  Snake."  Extensive  reading  of 
many  other  "nature"  selections  should  be  stimulated  by  this  unit. 
Some  of  it  might  well  become  material  for  further  intensive  read- 
ing. 

Intensive  reading  in  the  ninth  year  implies  an  emphasis  on 
word  study,  for  progress  to  higher  achievement  in  reading  de- 
pends upon  a  rapidly  growing  vocabulary  of  words  accurately 
discriminated  and  clearly  understood  in  the  context  where  they 
are  found.    Every  intensive  reading  assignment  should  stimulate 
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the  student's  curiosity  about  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words; 
it  should  send  him  to  the  dictionary  for  wanted  definitions  and 
etymology;  it  should  demonstrate  for  him  the  necessity  of  at- 
taching a  right  meaning  to  every  word  in  a  sentence  before  he 
can  read  the  sentence  with  comprehension.  Memorizing  dic- 
tionary definitions  of  words  listed  out  of  context  is  not  a  profitable 
type  of  word  study.  The  student  must  know  his  definition  of  a 
word  in  terms  of  some  concrete  object  or  action  more  familiar  to 
him  than  the  word  itself  before  he  can  really  "call  it  his  word." 

Textbook  Selections  for  Intensive  Reading 

The  following  selections  from  Good  Companions,  the  State- 
adopted  textbook  for  the  ninth  year,  have  been  found  by  many 
teachers  profitable  for  intensive  study.  The  list  is  not  intended 
to  deter  the  teacher  from  using  other  selections  from  the  same 
textbook  or  from  other  sources.  Individual  interests  and  abilities 
of  the  class  should  govern  the  teacher's  choice  of  materials. 
Beginning  pages  only  are  given. 

(NOTE  :  The  detailed  unit  given  above  may  suggest  some  procedures  that  might  be  used 
in  the  intensive  study  of  the  selections  listed  below.) 

"Whitewashing  the  Fence."    p.  3. 
"The  Highwayman."    p.  20. 
"The  Barefoot  Boy."    p.  168. 
"A  Woodman's  Creed."    p.  169. 

"Food  for  Seeds."  p.  171. 

"Elnora  and  the  Bird  Woman."    p.  172. 

"The  Snake."    p.  177. 

"Afternoon  on  a  Hill."    p.  192. 
"The  Wright  Brothers."    p.  213. 
"Cowboys  of  the  Sky."    p.  250. 

"Prayers  of  Steel."    p.  253. 

"Hawkeye,  Chingachgook,  and  'Uncas."    p.  263. 

"Win  or  Lose."    p.  299. 

"Careers  for  Girls."    p.  306. 

"The  Revolt  of  Mother."    p.  330. 

"The  Necklace."    p.  354. 

"The  Romance  of  a  Busy  Broker."    p.  360. 

"If."    p.  408. 
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Intensive  study  of  selected  readings  should  stimulate  the 
student's  curiosity  and  desire  to  read  more  widely ;  suggest 
particular  books  for  further  reading  on  the  same  or  related  sub- 
jects ;  give  him  confidence  in  his  growing  powers  of  compre- 
hension, so  that  he  will  want  to  try  them  out  on  books  of  more 
than  elementary  difficulty;  and  develop  capacity  for  self-help  in 
learning  new  words  and  untangling  complicated  sentence 
structure. 

Comprehension  of  complete  meaning,  both  intellectual  and 
emotional,  is  the  basis  of  literary  appreciation.  While  this 
quality  of  all  good  reading  has  not  been  selected  as  a  point  for 
major  emphasis  in  the  ninth  year,  the  teacher  should  always  be 
aware  of  the  many  opportunities  for  stimulating  appreciative 
enjoyment  of  well  written  prose  and  poetry. 

A  variety  of  selections — short  stories,  novels,  plays,  ballads, 
lyric  poems,  narrative  poems,  and  biographies — should  be  made 
for  intensive  study.  Teachers  should  be  sure  to  consider  interests 
and  reading  abilities  of  the  students  in  making  the  selections. 
Better  far  to  turn  to  well-written  easy  material  that  can  be 
enjoyed,  than  to  try  to  force  appreciation  of  material  officially 
adopted  for  the  year. 

In  many  schools  (and  it  should  be  true  in  all  schools)  children 
come  to  high  school  with  a  background  of  delightful  experiences 
with  literature.  They  have  read  and  enjoyed  poems,  stories  and 
plays.  They  know  books  of  poems  and  of  stories.  Their  back- 
ground for  literary  appreciation  is  good.  Before  beginning  in- 
tensive study  of  literature  in  the  ninth  year,  teachers  should 
explore  with  their  pupils  whatever  background  has  been  laid  for 
literary  enjoyment.  If  the  pupils  have  had  the  rich  experiences 
in  literature  which  are  proposed  in  this  bulletin  for  the  first  eight 
years,  teachers  will  certainly  want  to  know  it  and  to  make  use  of 
anything  it  has  to  offer.  If  the  pupils  have  not  had  rich  back- 
grounds of  literary  enjoyment,  teachers  should  not  at  once  plunge 
them  into  the  study  of  literature  on  a  high  school  level.  They 
should  find  what  gaps  exist  in  their  pupils'  background  for  appre- 
ciation of  a  suggested  literary  selection.  If  too  great  a  gap  does 
exist,  another  selection  should  be  made.  Something  much  nearer 
to  the  pupils'  background  of  experience  will  prove  more  effective. 

B.    EXTENSIVE  READING. 

A  program  of  extensive  reading  from  the  primary  grades  on- 
ward has  been  encouraged.  Again  and  again  the  use  of  many 
books  in  connection  with  centers  of  interest  has  been  stressed. 
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English  teachers  in  high  school  should  cooperate  with  pupils  and 
with  other  teachers,  especially  those  in  the  social  studies  and  in 
science,  health  and  home-making,  in  developing  bibliographies 
based  upon  certain  pupil-community-subject-centered  interests 
and  in  helping  pupils  to  make  and  secure  most  effective  and  ex- 
tended use  of  the  books  listed.  Libraries  should  be  expanded  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  N.  C.  library  book  catalogs  will  help  in 
making  book  lists.  Again  and  again  reading  for  pleasure  has  been 
stressed.  Exploration  in  many  fields — poetry,  fiction,  drama, 
biography — and  free  choice  of  books  on  an  individual  basis  of 
enjoyment  should  be  well-developed  by  the  ninth  year. 

If  plans  for  this  extensive  reading  program  have  not  been 
realized  before  the  child  enters  high  school,  and  certainly  they 
will  not  have  been  for  all,  then  the  English  teacher  is  charged 
with  trying  her  best  to  realize  them.  Witty  and  Kopel,  p.  152- 
159,  as  well  as  other  authors  of  books  upon  the  teaching  of 
reading,  listed  on  p.  349  of  this  bulletin,  have  many  suggestions  as 
to  the  procedures  for  encouraging  wide  reading  interests. 

It  is  good  to  learn  how  "to  find  one's  way  around"  in  a  library.     There  are 

countless  treasures  in  reading  to  be  found  inside  the  covers  of  books  and 

learning  how  to  locate  tfiese  treasures  quickly  and  easily  makes  one  more 

able  to  help  himself  and  to  help  others. 
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It  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  extensive  reading  cannot 
be  done,  if  many,  many  books  on  many  levels  of  difficulty  and 
from  many  fields  of  interest  and  literary  form  are  not  easily 
accessible.  Home,  classroom,  school,  and  community  library 
facilities  should  be  enlarged  greatly.  English  teachers,  their 
colleagues,  and  all  patrons  of  the  school  should  work  toward  that 
end. 

Expanding  Library  Facilities 

Upon  the  ninth  grade  English  teacher  usually  falls  a  large 
portion  of  the  burden  of  orienting  the  student  in  the  use  of  the 
high  school  library  and  starting  him  upon  his  own  individual 
reading  voyage  in  quest  of  mental  adventure  and  useful  knowl- 
edge among  the  books  to  be  found  there.  (For  use  of  the  library 
see  Applying  Good  English,  p.  167-203.)  In  the  appendix  of  this 
bulletin,  there  is  an  outline  covering  needed  abilities  in  the  use 
>of  the  library. 

A  flexible  and  attractive  exploratory  reading  list  should  be 
compiled  in  cooperation  with  the  school  librarian  and  with  other 
teachers  of  ninth-year  students.  Such  a  list  should  never  become 
static  or  merely  traditional.  It  should  be  revised  at  least  once 
each  year.  The  students  will  have  much  more  confidence  in  the 
usefulness  of  the  list  if  some  of  the  revisions  grow  out  of  their 
own  sincere  and  thoughtful  evaluations,  as  revealed  in  discussion 
and  report.  The  following  titles  are  illustrative  of  the  kind  of 
fiction  and  biography  frequently  recommended  by  ninth-grade 
children :  Treasure  Island,  Tom  Sawyer,  Call  of  the  Wild,  Lassie 
Come  Home,  My  Friend  Flicka,  Black  Beauty,  Journey  for 
Margaret,  Little  Women,  Silver  Chief,  Man  Without  a  Country; 
Helen  Keller's  Story  of  My  Life,  Booker  T.  Washington's  Up 
From  Slavery,  Bok's  A  Dutch  Boy  Fifty  Years  After.  Obviously, 
such  books  can  be  read  with  satisfaction  and  profit  by  ninth- 
grade  students ;  the  teacher  will  make  no  mistake  if  she  includes 
them  on  the  exploratory  reading  list. 

In  compiling  and  revising  this  exploratory  list,  both  teachers 
and  students  will  find  many  helpful  suggestions  in  such  easily 
available  references  as  the  following: 

North  Carolina  Library  Book  Catalog.  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Leisure  Reading  for  Grades  Seven,  Eight,  and  Nine.  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 
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Books  for  Home  Reading  for  High  Schools.    National  Council 

of  Teachers  of  English. 
(See  other  lists  in  professional  texts,  as  for  example,  pages 
349-366,  Witty  and  Kopel,  Reading  and  the  Educative  Process.) 

Making  Book  Reports 

Every  student  should  be  held  accountable  for  genuine  reading 
experience  in  some  quantity  of  good  material.  The  quantity  and 
difficulty  of  the  books  read  may  well  vary  with  mental  age  and 
interest,  but  the  genuineness  of  the  reading  experience  should  be 
considered  a  matter  of  primary  concern.  Methods  of  testing  this 
experience  should  be  varied  and  challenging.  The  student  should 
not  know  before  he  reads  a  book  just  what  kind  of  report  he  will 
be  asked  to  make  on  it.  Informal  class  discussions,  forums,  or 
"Book  club"  sessions  (Applying  Good  English,  p.  223-225)  should 
be  used  as  freely  as  time  permits,  since  these  methods  serve  the 
dual  purpose  of  testing  books  read  and  motivating  the  reading  of 
other  books.  Long  and  desultory  summaries  of  plot  actions 
should  be  discouraged.  If  the  narrative  provides  the  dominant 
interest  of  the  book,  a  student's  report  may  be  presented  as  one 
installment  of  a  "continued  story,"  the  break  coming  at  a  point  of 
keenly  felt  suspense. 

Activities  supplementing  the  individual  reading  program,  but 
never  taking  the  place  of  actual  reading  experience,  are  such 
things  as  posters  or  bulletin  board  displays,  student-prepared 
anthologies  or  illustrated  notebooks,  special  reports  on  authors, 
etc. 

Desirable  as  individualized  oral  reports  are,  the  necessity  of 
saving  class  time  often  compels  the  teacher  to  ask  for  a  written 
report.  Ideally,  such  a  report  should  require  clear  and  specific 
answers  to  a  set  of  questions  prepared  especially  for  the  book  on 
which  the  report  is  based.  The  preparation  of  such  tests  is  time 
consuming,  however,  and  published  test  forms  lose  their  effec- 
tiveness if  given  repeatedly  in  the  same  school.  The  following 
simple  generalized  form  has  been  successfully  used  and  may 
suggest  many  possible  variations.  It  should  not  be  used  often 
without  major  alteration,  and  it  should  never  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  student  until  after  he  has  read  the  book  and  is 
ready  to  write  his  report. 

SUGGESTED  TEST  FOR  BOOK  REPORT 
Directions:     Copy  and  complete.    Make  answers  as  specific  as  possible. 

1.  Title 

2.  'Author 
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3.  Classification 

4.  Amount  read 

5.  Approximate  time  spent  reading 

6.  The  book  as  a  whole,  is  about 

7.  The   most  interesting,   amusing,   exciting   or   tragic   incident  or 
part  is  (relate  in  detail) 

8.  I   think   I    shall   remember   the   point,   part,   fact   or   truth,   be- 
cause  

9.  The  book  should  appeal  to because.- 

10.      I  consider  my  time  well  spent  (or  not),  because... 

Fusions  of  Extensive  Reading  and  Other  Language  Arts  Through 
Units  of  Study 

Units  of  study  which  motivate  extensive  reading  and  tie  it  up 
with  other  phases  of  language  arts  are  illustrated  below : 

SCIENCE  AND  HEALTH 
(Approximate  time:  Three  weeks.) 
Objectives. 

To  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  great  scientists  and  their 

achievements,  especially  as  they  relate  to  health. 
To  encourage  the  reading  of  biography  as  a  form  of  literature. 
To  develop  an  appreciation  for  those  qualities  and  characteristics 

of  a  true  scientist  in  his  work  for  humanity. 
To  provide    opportunity    for    the    study    and    discussion    of    health 
habits. 

Materials. 

Payne,  Neville,  Chapman.  Good  Companions,  Unit  III,  "In  Step 
with  the  Scientist,"  p.  209-254. 

Suggestions  and  Helps  for  Classroom  Health  Activities  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  School-Health  Coordinating  Service,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  State  Board  of  Health. 

North  Carolina  Health  Bulletins. 

Scientific  News  Letter. 

Scientific  American. 

Time  magazine. 

Paul  De  Kruif.     "Microbe  Hunters." 

Other  biographies  from  school  library. 

Activities. 

Speaking: 

Class  discussion. 

Oral  reports  from  magazines. 

Committee  reports  from  city  health  department. 

Writing: 

Note  taking  for  oral  and  written  reports. 

Themes  on  topics  relating  to  health. 

Graphs  and  posters. 
Reading: 

The  selections  in  the  text. 
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Supplementary  reading  of  biographies  and  magazine  articles. 
Reading  of  poems. 
Listening  courteously: 

To  classroom  discussion. 
To  various  reports. 
To  poems  read. 

Expected  Outcomes. 

Increased  appreciation  for  the  scientist  and  his  achievements. 
Interest  aroused  in  the  reading  of  biographies  and  worthwhile  cur- 
rent magazines. 
Increased  ability  in  the  four  phases  of  the  language  arts:  speaking, 

writing,  reading  and  listening. 
An  awakening  of   "health  consciousness"   and  a  desire  to  convert 
-  health  knowledge  into  health  practice. 
In  planning  this  unit,  provision  was  made  for  certain  divisions  of  the 
work  to  be  assigned  to  certain  groups  among  the  pupils  of  each  class. 
For  each  group  a  chairman  was  appointed,  who  took  charge  on  the  day 
that  his  group  was  responsible  for  the  program.    Each  member  of  the  class 
was  permitted  to  ask  questions  and  to  take  part  in  all  discussions. 

A  BRIEF  UNIT  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION 
The  program  below,  on  tuberculosis,  was  given  after  the  selection,  "The 
Death  Fighter,"  in  the  textbook  had  been  discussed  and  studied  by  the 
whole  class.  Individuals,  small  groups  and  the  entire  class  took  part  in 
the  program.  Preparation  for  the  program  involved  a  wide  range  of 
reading  experience. 

1.  The  cause  and  source  of  tuberculosis   (individual). 

2.  Tests  for  tuberculosis   (individual). 

3.  Treatment  (individual). 

4.  The  health  hero,  Dr.  Trudeau  (individual). 

5.  A  committee  report  from  the  health  department  as  to  the  number 
of  tubercular  cases  in  city  or  county. 

6.  A  committee  report  from  the  sanitary  officer  on  just  what  is  meant 
by  grades  A,  B,  C,  and  D  dairies. 

7.  Report  on  what  grade  the  dairy  where  the  milk  he  drinks  is  secured 
(made  by  each  member  of  the  class). 

8.  A  graph  was  made  in  the  industrial  arts  classes,  showing  how  the 
milk  supply — both  raw  and  pasteurized  milk — has  increased  within 
the  last  ten  years,  displayed  on  bulletin  board  and  explained  (indi- 
vidual). 

9.  Discussions  of  isolation  of  a  person  with  tuberculosis,  disposal  of 
sputum,  and  any  other  method  designed  to  avoid  infection  of  others 
(entire  class). 

10.  Discussion  of  how  the  North  Carolina  Tuberculosis  Association  aids 
in  the  fight  against  the  disease  (entire  class). 

11.  Reading  the  poem,  "Fence  or  Ambulance,"  to  stress  the  importance 
of  prevention  (individual). 

Themes  submitted  by  members  of  group: 
Defending  Myself  Against  Tuberculosis. 
The  Pasteurization  of  Milk. 
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Weapons  Against  Tuberculosis. 

Hospitals  for  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  in  North  Carolina. 

The  History  of  the  Tuberculosis  Seal. 

Tuberculosis  in  Cows. 

This  illustration  of  extensive  reading  taken  from  a  special  field 
should  not  cause  the  teacher  to  confine  her  suggestions  for  read- 
ing interests  to  the  areas  of  biography  and  science.  Many  other 
equally  significant  centers  of  interest  may  be  discovered.  Ad- 
venture, travel,  lives  of  heroes,  and  scientific  discovery  and 
invention  are  particularly  appealing  to  ninth  year  students. 

C.  Oral  expression. 

A  major  point  of  emphasis  in  the  work  in  oral  expression  of  the 
ninth  year  should  be  a  greater  utilization  of  the  growing  vocabu- 
lary of  the  beginning  high  school  student.  Every  new  subject 
and  every  unaccustomed  activity  will  bring  within  the  student's 
verbal  grasp  many  unfamiliar  words  and  many  familiar  words  to 
which  new  meanings  must  be  attached.  Clear,  exact,  and  concise 
oral  expression  will  require  the  use  and  mastery  of  these  new 
terms,  with  particular  emphasis  on  accurate  discrimination  of 
meaning  and  on  standard  American  pronunciation.  Students 
should  gain  by  experience  a  growing  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
use  exact,  clear-cut  terminology  in  class  discussions  and  in  pre- 
pared talks.  Thus  freshness  and  variety  of  diction  will  gradually 
replace  the  lame  circumlocutions  and  vague  generalizations  which 
the  over-cautious  speaker  uses  to  avoid  coming  to  grips  with 
words  which  he  has  only  partially  assimilated.  (Applying  Good 
English,  p.  61-91 ;  93-106.)  Variety  and  compactness  of  sentence 
structure,  in  speaking  as  well  as  in  writing,  should  be  encouraged. 
Special  effort  should  be  made  to  eliminate  loosely  jointed  com- 
pound sentences,  usually  punctuated  with  hesitants  "and-uh," 
"and  so,"  etc. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A  PROCEDURE  FOR  DEVELOPING  EXACT 
EXPRESSION 
Primary  Purpose:     To  use  exact  words  and,  wherever  possible,  concrete 

Objective:     To  know  your  subject  by  observing  accurately  and  sharply, 
words  in  informative  speech  and  writing. 

Activities,  Materials.  Differentiation  and 

Enrichment. 
Describing  in  detail  the      Some    familiar    class-      Listing    in    order    the 
picture  which  has  been      room    picture    turned      homes   along   a   speci- 
hanging    on    the    class-      with  face  to  wall.  tied     portion     of     the 

room  wall.  school  bus  route. 
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Exhibiting  a  number  o£ 
small  articles  for  a  few 
seconds  and  asking  pu- 
pils to  list  all  they  can 
remember. 

Looking  at  some  object 
for  30  seconds,  then 
answering  questions  as 
to  its  size,  shape,  color, 
etc. 


A  collection  of  small 
articles,  such  as  would 
be  found  in  a  boy's 
pocket  or  a  girl's  hand- 
bag; or  one  larger  ob- 
ject to  be  described. 


Listing  stores  in  one 
block  or  articles  in 
some  display  window. 


Telling  or  writing  an 
account  of  someone  per- 
forming an  interesting 
task  or  of  the  antics  of 
a  baby  pet,  based  on  ac- 
tual observation. 


Checking  accuracy  of 
list  on  the  way  home 
in  the  afternoon,  or  by 
referring  to  picture, 
object,  or  actual  ma- 
terial described. 


Objective:     To  choose  accurate  words. 
Activities.  Materials. 

Jotting  down  impromp-      Words  to  define: 
tu   definitions   of  words 
on  board. 

Checking      definitions 
with  dictionary. 


water 
circle 
Umbrella 


Differentiation  and 
Enrichment. 
Listing  most  vivid 
sense  impressions: 

light 

sound 

smell 

touch 


Jotting  down  three  or 
four  synonyms  for 
words  on  board  and  in- 
dicating difference  in 
shades  of  meaning. 

Practice  writing  —  de- 
scribing to  someone  who 
had  never  seen: 

a  sweet  potato 

a  gardenia 

a  chipmunk 


brave 
sharp 
house 


story 

see 

say 


Listing  many  specific 
words  for  general 
terms,  such  as: 

vehicle 

book 

receptacle 

building 

occupation 

tool 


Objective:     To  choose  words  suitable  to  the  subject  and  to  the  audience. 


Activities. 

Explaining  the  same  ob- 
ject— say,  a  flower — to 
a  child  and  to  a  science 
class. 


Materials. 


Differentiation  and 
Enrichment. 
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Subject  list  on  board: 

How  to  Change  a 
Tire. 

How  to  Make 
Molasses. 

How  to  Cure 
Tobacco. 

How  to  Pack  Straw- 
berries. 

How  to  Set  a  Table. 

How  to  Make  a 
Dress. 

How  to  Make  a 
Bookcase. 


Compiling  vocabulary 
lists  needed  to  dis- 
cuss: 

The  Mechanics  of 
Radio  or  Photog- 
raphy. 
Making  Airplane 

Models. 
Boat  Building. 


Explaining  baseball  to 
a  Chinese  boy  or  to  your 
younger  brother. 

Select  a  subject  from  a 
group  on  board  and  list 
special  words  you  would 
use  pertaining  to  the 
subject.  Underline 
terms  that  would  need 
explanation  to  an  unfa- 
miliar group.  For  ex- 
ample, in  discussing  the 
curing  of  tobacco  to  a 
Northerner  you  would 
need  to  explain  such 
terms  as  cropping, 
handing,  tying,  curing, 
etc. 

Practice  Writing — preparing  directions  for  playing  a  simple  new  game. 
Explaining  clearly — how  to  apply  first  aid  to  a  broken  arm;  how  to  train  a 
dog;  how  four-wheel  brakes  work;  how  to  make  a  pound  cake. 

Orderly  and  Thoughtful  Oral  Discussion  in  the  Classroom 

All  of  the  work  in  oral  expression  should  involve  a  maximum  of 
thoughtful  participation  by  every  student.  A  simple  arithmetical 
calculation  will  convince  the  students  that  fair  play  and  self- 
restraint  are  essential  if  there  is  to  be  time  enough  for  everyone 
to  profit  by  speaking  experience  in  the  classroom.  Students 
should  be  encouraged  to  set  up  their  own  standards  for  evaluating 
the  clarity,  exactness,  and  content  value  of  oral  expression.  At 
times  they  should  be  given  the  responsibility  of  managing  class 
activities  by  simple  parliamentary  procedures,  and  the  frequency 
of  this  method  should  be  determined  by  the  willingness  of  the 
entire  class  to  cooperate  with  presiding  officers  in  keeping  the 
floor  open  for  sincere  and  profitable  discussion  of  pertinent  topics. 
Applying  Good  English,    p.  205-218. 

As  has  been  previously  indicated,  much  work  in  oral  expression 
will  arise  naturally  from  the  reading  experience  of  the  pupil. 
Reading  aloud  selected  passages  of  prose  and  poetry,  though  not 
a  substitute  for  original  oral  expression,  will  help  the  student 
acquire  the  correct  pronunciation  of  new  words  and  gain  ex- 
perience— under  careful,  though  not  too  critical  direction — in 
clear  enunciation  and  natural  voice  rhythms.  Many  other  natural 
opportunities  for  speech  will  arise  from  the  situations  which  pro- 
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vide  topics  for  written  expression.  The  planning  and  motivation 
of  theme  assignments  should  always  involve  a  good  deal  of  oral 
participating  by  the  students. 

D.  Written  expression. 

The  point  selected  for  special  emphasis  in  the  work  in  written 
expression  of  the  ninth  year  is  the  clear  and  correct  writing  of 
many  one-paragraph  themes.  The  student  should  be  persuaded 
to  accept  cheerfully  the  responsibility  of  approaching  perfection 
in  a  small  but  complete  piece  of  writing,  involving  generally  not 
more  than  five  or  six  closely  related  sentences.  In  class  dis- 
cussion, it  should  be  made  clear  that  only  papers  meeting  all  of 
the  following  requirements  will  be  considered  a  worthy  discharge 
of  such  responsibility: 

1.  Closely  limited  and  clearly  conceived  topic  which  has  an 
obvious  basis  in  the  sensory  experience,  feeling,  or  thought 
of  the  student. 

2.  Specific  concrete  terms  used  in  development  (details, 
reasons,  comparisons,  or  illustrations) . 

3.  Complete  sentences,  with  independent  clauses  of  the  com- 
pound sentence  correctly  separated. 

4.  Spelling,  handwriting,  grammar,  and  punctuation  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  indicate  best  effort  of  student. 

Oral  discussion  will  produce  many  suggestions  for  topics  for 
such  short  themes.  At  first,  topics  suggested  will  be  too  broad, 
but  limitation  by  the  group  will  provide  excellent  experience  in 
analysis,  which  in  turn  will  result  in  more  logical  outlines  when 
longer  papers  are  assigned.  Students  will  see  interesting  possi- 
bilities in  a  natural  sequence  of  such  theme  assignments.  For 
example,  a  complete  autobiography  can  be  built  by  treating 
successively  such  topics  as  "My  Earliest  Recollections,"  "First 
Day  in  School,"  "Learning  to  Ride  a  Bicycle,"  etc.  Interesting 
friendly  letters  can  be  built  cumulatively  by  taking  one  incident 
at  a  time  and  bringing  it  to  life  in  a  detailed  paragraph.  Reading 
experience  can  be  recorded  as  a  series  of  descriptions,  characteri- 
zations, retelling  of  crucial  episodes,  etc.  The  more  ambitious 
and  imaginative  students  may  be  impelled  to  begin  short  stories 
or  novels  in  this  installment  form. 

Most  of  this  writing  should  be  done  in  class,  and  most  of  it  can 
be  corrected  during  the  class  hour.  The  remaining  papers,  be- 
cause of  their  brevity,  can  be  quickly  corrected  and  should  be 
returned  to  the  students  at  the  earliest  possible  time.     Many 
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representative  themes  should  be  read  aloud,  but  none  should  ever 
be  held  up  to  class  ridicule  or  treated  with  contempt.  All  themes 
should  be  revised  for  correction  of  minor  errors  or  rewritten  to 
eliminate  major  errors.  If  the  students  are  encouraged  to  keep 
an  orderly  notebook  for  returned  themes,  the  teacher  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  many  theme  sequences  have  been  finished 
ahead  of  time  and  that  the  students  generally  are  doing  more 
than  the  required  amount  of  writing.  Extra  performance  of  this 
kind  should  be  stimulated  by  occasional  exchange  of  notebooks, 
so  that  appreciative  readers  will  be  found  for  material  which  the 
teacher  herself  may  not  be  able  to  add  to  her  theme-reading  load. 
A  minimum  of  ten  short  papers  per  semester,  to  be  corrected  by 
the  teacher  and  revised  by  students,  is  recommended. 

Many  teachers  begin  the  school  year  with  one  or  more  such 
theme  assignments,  allowing  the  students  to  choose  subjects 
which  will  reveal  something  of  their  attitudes  and  habits.  An 
additional  purpose  served  by  this  first  theme  assignment  is  to 
diagnose  class  and  individual  weaknesses  in  grammar,  spelling, 
and  mechanics.  Necessary  grammatical  instruction  is  thus  moti- 
vated by  demonstration  of  an  immediate  need  and  functional 
purpose. 

The  following  unit  of  work  may  suggest  a  practical  procedure 
for  classes  in  which  students  show  marked  lack  of  ability  to 
recognize  and  use  complete  sentences.  The  same  procedure  might 
just  as  well  have  been  used  to  locate  other  needs  for  improvement. 
Pupils  themselves  should  be  drawn  into  an  evaluation  of  their 
work  and  a  statement  of  their  individual  and  whole  class  needs. 
If  their  interest  in  self-improvement  is  caught,  they  may  add 
enthusiasm  to  this  rather  formalized  plan : 

COMPOSITION  AND  GRAMMAR 
(Time:  One  to  four  weeks.) 
Objectives. 

To  become  acquainted  with  individuals  of  the  class. 
To  see  that  the  fundamental  parts  of  a  sentence  are  mastered. 
To  see  that  pupils  habitually  write  in  complete  sentences. 
To  encourage  leadership  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  superior 
students. 

Materials. 

Experience  and  interests  of  pupils. 

Applying  Good  English,  p.  119-132;  233-254. 

Any  supplementary  grammar  and  composition  texts. 

Original  sentences  prepared  by  highest  10%  of  class. 
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Activities. 
First  day: 

Theme — Something  of  Myself  (omitting  obvious  facts  that  can  be 
found  in  school  records)  limited  to  five  related  sentences,  confi- 
dential if  requested.  They  must  be  written  in  class.  Teacher 
grades  papers  that  night  for  fragmentary  and  run-on  sentences, 
spelling,  and  gross  grammatical  errors. 

Second  day: 

Board  work  based  on  sentence  errors  in  themes.  Pupils  determine 
what  fundamental  parts  are  missing  or  duplicated  and  build 
complete  sentences.  Two  or  three  of  best  papers  may  be  read 
and  discussed.  This  is  followed  with  previously  prepared  lists 
of  subjects  and  of  predicates  for  each  of  which  the  other  is  to 
be  supplied,  along  with  any  additional  words  necessary.  Assign 
list  of  misspelled  words  and  the  rewriting  of  all  themes  that 
fall  below  standards. 

Third  day: 

Teacher,  aided  by  pupils  whose  first  themes  were  technically  cor- 
rect, checks  rewritten  papers.  Class  writes  from  dictation  five 
sentences  containing  assigned  spelling  and  underlines  all  sub- 
jects and  predicates.  Each  pupil  may  find  his  own  errors  from 
correct  oral  answers.  Students  match  lists  of  subjects  and 
predicates,  prepared  from  any  prose  paragraph  in  text  which 
included  compound  subjects  and  predicates.  (This  permits  self 
checking  and  further  study  at  home.) 

Fourth  day: 

Practice  changing  statements  to  questions,  and  note  the  effect  on 

the  predicate. 
Invert  simple   sentences   and   pay   especial   attention   to   force   and 

variety  of  newly  arranged  thought. 
Repeat  spelling  procedure  if  necessary. 

Fifth  day: 

Test  for  sentence  recognition  from  20  groups  of  words,  phrases, 
clauses,  fragments,  run-on  sentences,  and  complete  sentences. 
Correct  and  reteach  the  same  class  hour. 

Second  Week: 

Repeat  the   entire  procedure  with  variety   in   detail  and   continue 

until  80-90%  are  making  perfect  scores. 
(When  any  pupil  reaches  perfection  in  writing  correct  sentences  he 
should  not  engage  in  further  practice  but  go  on  to  more  profit- 
able work.) 
Suggested  theme  topics  for  succeeding  weeks: 

My  Hobby  or  The  Way  I  Like  to  Use  My  Leisure. 

The  Best  Book  I  Ever  Read. 

The  Self  I  Propose  to  Be  by  Next  June. 

(At  this  time  new  work  may  be  begun  with  each  student  who 
needs  help,  selecting  a  good  student  to  whom  he  will  be  responsible 
for  extra  work  until  he  catches  up  nvith  the  class.) 
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Expected  Outcomes. 

Improvement  in  sentence  sense  and  spelling. 

Ability  to  analyze  one's  own  writing. 

Improved  study  habits. 

Increased  appreciation  of  both  leaders  and  followers. 

Many  Occasions  for  Written  Expression 

Only  one  situation  in  which  written  expression  is  used  for  moti- 
vation of  practice  is  given  here.  Every  occasion  for  written 
expression  should  serve  for  such  motivation,  if  the  need  for 
additional  practice  for  mastery  of  skills  is  evident. 

In  many  places  throughout  this  bulletin  occasions  for  writing 
have  been  indicated.  (See  Index.)  It  should  be  emphasized  again 
and  again  that  writing  should  be  based  upon  something  which 
is  understood  by  the  writer.  Furthermore,  the  writer  should 
suit  his  writing  to  the  purpose  which  calls  it  forth.  The  most 
unworthy  of  all  purposes  for  writing  is  merely  to  meet  a  teacher's 
assignment.  It  is  then  that  incomplete  sentences,  illegible  hand- 
writing, faulty  punctuation,  etc.  are  prevalent.  The  writer  him- 
self does  not  care  about  what  he  is  writing,  he  may  not  under- 
stand it,  and  he  wants  to  get  the  experience  over  with  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  moral  of  this  is  surely  clear.  Time  spent  in 
developing  real  occasions  for  writing  is  never  wasted. 

Creative  Writing 

In  addition  to  developing  occasions  for  factual  writing  or  for 
writing  to  serve  a  well-understood  and  especially  defined  purpose, 
creative  expression  as  such  in  writing  should  be  encouraged.  This 
may  be  done  by  bringing  about  and  making  use  of  situations 
which  are  full  of  vivid  experiences,  for  example : 

1.  Take  trips  to  see  interesting  things. 

2.  Recall  summer  and  out-of-school  activities  in  many  con- 
nections. 

3.  Make  plans  for  colorful  occasions — parties,  programs. 

4.  Watch  seasonal  developments,  choosing  something  near  the 
school  for  fairly  continuous  observation. 

5.  Make  use  of  occasional  happenings  in  classroom — visit  of  a 
pet,  unusual  weather,  circus  parade,  interesting  visitor, 
amusing  incident. 

6.  Seek  for  enthusiastic  participation  in  a  vital,  meaningful 
and  richly  stimulating  curriculum. 

7.  Develop  interesting  appreciation  periods,  children  and 
teacher  contributing. 

8.  Read  books  which  are  full  of  imagination — word  effects. 
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For  teaching  procedures  and  room  environment  which  may  be 
conducive  to  creative  expression,  both  oral  and  written,  see  Index 
of  this  bulletin  and  also  the  following-  books : 

Mearns,  Hughes.    Creative  Youth.    Doubleday. 
Hartmen  and  Shumaker.     Creative  Expression.     John 

Day. 
Treut  and  Others.    They  All  Want  to  Write.    Bobbs. 

E.    GRAMMAR  AND  MECHANICS. 

Preliminary  work  in  oral  and  written  expression,  supplemented 
by  thorough  diagnostic  testing,  will  enable  the  teacher  and  the 
class  to  make  an  inventory  of  technical  skills  and  grammatical 
knowledge  possessed  by  a  majority  of  the  class.  For  psychologi- 
cal effect  on  both  teacher  and  students  it  is  better,  perhaps  to 
make  this  inventory  in  terms  of  positive  acquisitions  rather  than 
negative  deficiencies. 

If  every  functional  ability  actually  mastered  by  most  of  the 
students  is  given  a  place  on  the  inventory  list,  the  result  will  be 
encouraging  to  the  class  as  a  whole  and  stimulating  to  the 
minority  who  have  not  yet  acquired  many  of  these  necessary 
tools. 

While  the  inventory  is  being  compiled,  the  teacher  should  de- 
cide what  items  attempted  in  previous  years  and  mastered  by  a 
clear  majority  of  the  class  may  be  reserved  for  incidental  re- 
teaching  or  special  remedial  work  for  small  groups. 

Regular,  organized  instruction  in  grammar,  punctuation,  and 
spelling  (for  all  who  need  it)  should  be  given  in  short,  but 
logically  complete  units,  closely  tied  in  with  experience  in  oral 
and  written  expression,  so  that  practice  may  both  motivate  and 
perfect  theoretical  learning.  The  following  learnings  are  student- 
teacher  responsibilities  which  should  be  mastered  by  every 
student  who  completes  satisfactorily  the  ninth  year :  (The  page 
references  are  to  Applying  Good  English,  the  State-adopted 
text.) 

1.  Recognition  and  habitual  use  of  complete  sentences,  p.  233- 
243. 

2.  Recognition  of  compound  subjects  and  predicates,  p.  244- 
250. 

3.  Agreement  of  subject  and  verb:  (a)  when  subject  and 
predicate  are  simple;  (b)  when  subject  or  predicate  is  com- 
pound ;  (c)  when  inverted  order  is  used.    p.  244-250. 

4.  Discrimination  between  independent  and  dependent  clauses. 
p.  265-269. 
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5.  Correct  punctuation  of  the  compound  sentence:  (a)  when 
clauses  are  not  joined  by  conjunction ;  (b)  when  clauses  are 
joined  by  coordinating  conjunction,    p.  271-273. 

6.  Use  of  comma:  (a)  to  set  off  verb  from  direct  quotation; 
(b)  to  set  off  appositive;  (c)  to  set  off  name  of  person 
addressed ;  (d)  to  separate  three  or  more  items  in  series, 
p.  384. 

7.  Capitalization  of  first  word  of  sentence  or  direct  quotation, 
of  proper  nouns  and  proper  adjectives. 

8.  Recognition  and  correct  use  of  possessive  case  forms, 
singular  and  plural  of  nouns  and  personal  pronouns ;  recog- 
nition and  correct  use  of  nominative  and  objective  case 
forms  of  personal  pronouns,    p.  310-314. 

9.  Recognition  and  correct  use  of  predicate  and  adjective, 
p.  357-359. 

10.    Commonly  used  tense,  person  and  number  forms  in  active 
voice  of  verbs,    p.  226-329. 

Spelling 

Early  in  the  year,  the  teacher  and  class  should  compile  a  list  of 
spelling  demons,  similar  to  those  presented  in  Applying  Good 
English,  p.  406-407.  The  shorter  the  list  and  the  more  repre- 
sentative it  is  of  the  errors  actually  made  by  students  in  their 
own  writing,  the  more  effective  it  will  be.  This  list  of  perhaps 
twenty-five  words  most  frequently  misspelled  should  be  mastered 
by  every  member  of  the  class.  In  addition  each  student  should 
master  a  personal  list,  consisting  of  all  words  not  on  the  general 
list  which  he  has  misspelled  more  than  once.  Teachers  of  other 
subjects  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  a  planned  campaign  to 
eradicate  irresponsible  spelling.  Periods  of  practice  will  be 
needed  by  some  pupils  and  should  be  arranged. 

Form  for  Manuscript 

Ninth  grade  teachers  in  every  subject  should  cooperate  in 
establishing  simple  standards  for  arrangement  and  endorsement 
of  manuscripts.  With  the  approval  of  teachers  of  the  higher 
grades,  supplementary  directions  for  folding  and  endorsement 
may  be  added  to  the  suggestions  in  Applying  Good  English, 
p.  102.  Thus  uniformity  in  all  subjects  and  on  all  grade  levels 
for  the  high  school  will  promote  neatness  and  decisiveness  in  the 
preparation  of  work  to  be  handed  in. 
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Handwriting 

Legible  handwriting  in  all  written  work  should  be  expected. 
Special  practice  for  students  who  do  not  write  legibly  should  be 
given.  (See  outlines  in  handwriting  for  the  upper  elementary 
grades,  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin.) 

,  Tenth  Year 

Introduction 

In  the  tenth  year,  as  in  all  years,  each  phase  of  the  language 
arts  should  have  its  proper  share  of  emphasis. 

1.  Intensive  reading  should  be  done  to  strengthen  compre- 
hension of  literature  and  to  improve  reading  and  study 
skills.  Simple  lyrics  and  narrative  poems  are  suggested  for 
intensive  study.  Much  prose  fiction  should  find  its  place  in 
extensive  reading. 

2.  Standards  should  be  set  up  and  maintained  for  clear 
enunciation  and  voice  control  in  oral  interpretation  of  short 
poems  and  prose  passages  as  well  in  all  oral  discussion. 

3.  Particular  emphasis  in  written  expression  should  be  put 
upon  taking  clear  and  efficient  notes  and  upon  writing  class 
or  club  minutes.  Making  a  prose  paraphrase  should  be 
especially  stressed. 

4.  Ten  additional  items  of  grammar  and  mechanics  are  recom- 
mended for  mastery. 

A.  intensive  Reading  and  the  Study  of  literature. 

The  intensive  reading  of  the  second  high  school  year  should 
not  in  anyway  neglect  comprehension  and  general  improvement 
of  reading  skills,  but  a  major  point  of  emphasis  should  be  the 
stimulation  of  appreciative  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the 
novel  and  of  simple  lyric  and  narrative  poems. 

Appreciation  of  Literature 

The  teacher's  own  literary  attitudes  and  appreciations  are  of 
first  importance.  She  should  admire  great  writers  and  have  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  their  works,  but  she  should  not  make 
excessive  demonstrations  of  her  likes  or  dislikes.  While  avoiding 
all  suspicion  of  pedantry,  she  should  be  discriminating  enough  to 
show  by  example  that  fulsome  eulogy  is  not  appreciation. 

To  begin  with,  the  teacher  and  the  class  should  formulate  a 
working  definition  of  the  term  Literature.  Exploratory  reading 
of  preceding  years  will  have  shown  the  class  that  printed  ma- 
terials have  varied  functions  and  unequal  values.     Literature  is 
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an  elastic  and  relative  term  used  to  designate  selected  works 
whose  function  is  to  recreate  or  expound  human  experience  in  a 
form  of  permanent  value.  The  bases  of  selection  are  extremely 
complex,  and  no  formula  exists  for  determining  absolutely  what 
is,  or  what  is  not,  literature ;  but  generally  speaking,  that  which 
is  truest  to  human  experience  embodied  in  form  most  pleasing  to 
competent  readers  of  the  language  makes  a  place  for  itself,  not 
only  in  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  but  in  after  years  as 
successive  generations  find  truth  and  pleasure  in  reading  it. 
Although  contemporary  literature  has  a  place  in  the  general  read- 
ing of  the  students,  an  effective  way  to  guard  against  over 
emphasis  of  currently  popular  fiction  is  to  present  to  the  class  a 
list  of  "best-sellers"  since  1920. 

Selection  of  the  "best"  literature — the  fifty,  hundred,  or 
thousand  titles  which  every  "well-read"  person  should  know — is  a 
stimulating  exercise  of  critical  faculties,  but  no  entirely  un- 
challenged list  has  ever  been  prepared.  If  such  a  list  were  agreed 
upon,  it  would  include  many  books  which  make  better  reading  for 
adults  than  for  high  school  students.  With  respect  to  literature 
the  high  school  teacher's  aim  should  be,  not  that  her  students 
read  all  the  best  books,  but  that  they  read  with  understanding 
and  appreciation  such  of  the  "best"  as  are  appropriate  for  reading 
at  their  level  of  maturity. 

Silas  Marner  is  unquestionably  one  the  greatest  novels  in 
English.  It  may  not  be  the  most  adaptable  to  the  interests  and 
experiences  of  American  high  school  students,  but  it  has  long 
been  read  successfully  in  the  tenth  year.  Since  it  is  included  in 
the  adopted  textbook  Interesting  Friends,  it  may  well  be  chosen 
as  the  novel  for  intensive  reading. 

SILAS  MARNER 
(Time:  About  fifteen  school  days.) 

Pupils  should  realize  from  the  study  that  although  the  outward  trap- 
pings of  life  may  differ  widely  with  differences  of  time  and  place,  human 
emotions  remain  substantially  the  same. 

First  of  all  would  come  the  reading  of  the  story,  perhaps  rapidly,  but 
followed  by  emphasis  upon  selected  parts,  word  study,  etc. 

Activities  which  would  contrast  transportation  and  communication, 
manufacturing  processes,  and  household  conveniences  in  Silas  Marner's 
day  and  now,  should  be  used.  Pupils  could  give  reports  on  these  topics, 
illustrated  by  posters  or  actual  articles.  Excellent  opportunity  for  devel- 
oping and  practicing  skills  in  using  the  library  is  obvious. 

Throughout  the  story  questions  designed  to  show  that  the  characters 
are  moved  by  the  same  emotions  as  those  at  work  in  our  own  hearts  and 
in  the  lives  of  those  about  us  every  day  should  be  used.     Students  enjoy 
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making  actual  comparisons  between  the  characters  of  fiction  and  persons 
and  situations  they  are  familiar  with.  "Did  you  ever  know  a  father  who 
managed  his  family  like  Squire  Cass?"  "Have  you  ever  been  afraid  of 
being  told  on?"  and  similar  questions  converge  upon  our  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  human  nature  remains  a  fairly  constant  quantity. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  study,  students  should  have  developed  a  desire 
to  read  other  books  in  which  the  emphasis  is  on  character:  The  Yearling, 
Rebecca,  Fortitude,  Vanity  Fair,  Adam  Bede,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Storms 
On  the  Labrador,  Again  the  River,  Good-bye  Mr.  Chips. 

In  North  Carolina  Education,  March,  1942,  p.  21S,  a  teacher  reports  a 
most  interesting  way  for  securing  whole-hearted  participation  in  the  study 
of  Silas  Marner: 

"Enthusiasm  is  the  greatest  asset  in  the  world,"  states  Henry 
Chester.  Certainly  I  found  the  mere  suggestion,  "Suppose  we  imagine 
ourselves  citizens  of  Raveloe  in  the  days  of  Silas  Marner  and  plan  in 
our  study  of  the  novel  to  publish  a  special  edition  of  the  town's  news- 
paper for  the  weaver,"  created  more  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
study  of  a  classic  than  any  scheme  I  have  used  in  my  nine  years  of 
teaching  English.  A  few  hints  dropped  about  what  makes  news,  what 
constitutes  good  headlines,  how  the  first  sentence  must  tell  the  whole 
story  in  a  nutshell,  and  attention  called  to  the  position  of  leading 
articles,  the  balancing  of  articles  on  a  page,  the  appeal  of  ads,  and  the 
general  make-up  of  the  paper  were  new  fields  of  thought  that  not  only 
set  the  class  to  studying  their  daily  newspapers,  but  created  a  "nose 
for  news"  as  they  studied  the  novel.  From  that  day  on  the  class  be- 
came theirs,  not  the  teacher's.  The  composition  work  was  no  longer 
"old  themes  to  be  written"  but  news  articles  to  be  accepted  or  rejected 
by  the  class  for  publication. 

The  idea  proved  to  be  one  with  a  wide  interest  of  appeal:  to  the 
artistic  the  opportunity  for  sketching  many  drawings;  to  the  imagina- 
tive, the  possibility  for  designing  advertisements  or  writing  imaginary 
articles;  to  the  methodical,  the  privilege  of  devising  a  well-balanced, 
well-planned  dummy;  to  the  mechanical,  the  opportunity  for  tracing 
on  mimeoscope  the  drawings  and  headlines;  to  the  philosopher,  the 
chance  for  expressing  his  opinions  in  editorical  writings;  to  the  in- 
genious, the  power  of  detecting  the  hidden  news  found  in  the  story, 
of  digging  among  the  imaginary  files  of  Raveloe  Weekly  for  articles 
to  be  republished  in  the  special  edition,  and  of  the  wording  of  the 
titles;  and  to  the  student,  the  opportunity  of  seeking  in  the  library 
information  pertaining  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  Silas  Marner's 
day. 

The  class  became  so  enthusiastic  that  they  went  ahead  and  made 
the  suggestions  and  did  the  work  with  little  guidance  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  A  check  at  the  close  of  the  study  proved  that  the  class 
knew  the  story  in  every  detail.  With  pride  they  displayed  their  paper, 
selling  it  for  five  cents  a  copy  and  mailing  it  to  their  friends.  It  was 
a  product  of  their  own. 

Incidentally,  the  class  developed  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  time 
and  effort  spent  on  their  school  paper  and  several  have  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  work  on  it,  even  though  they  are  not  eligible  to  join  the 
journalism  class  until  next  year. 
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The  following  variation  on  the  method  of  using  a  class  news- 
paper for  reporting  incidents,  characters,  and  descriptions  of 
places  in  a  book,  which  is  being  studied,  has  been  suggested: 

Divided  the  class  into  teams,  representing  three  newspaper  staffs — The 
London  Times.  The  Ravaloe  Post,  and  the  Lantern  Yard  Gazette.  As  the 
novel  is  ready,  the  various  papers  present  the  action  written  according  to 
the  varying  points  of  view.  (Some  liberty  has  to  be  taken  with  the  plot  to 
do  this.)  To  equalize  the  work  (The  London  Times  staff  always  has  an 
easy  time  with  provincial  news),  the  teams  are  switched  from  paper  to 
paper.  Parallel  reading  in  history,  research  for  story  backgrounds,  etc., 
furnish  "filler"  for  the  papers.  The  best  of  all  teams'  efforts  form  the 
permanent  'file'." 

The  Study  and  Enjoyment  of  Poetry 

Another  area  for  intensive  study  might  be  poetry  such  as  is 
found  in  the  State-adopted  textbook.  High  school  libraries  also 
should  abound  with  anthologies  of  poetry  and  books  of  poems  by 
individual  authors  from  which  selections  could  be  made. 

Many  students  come  into  the  high  school  with  no  ability  to 
read  poetry  independently.  Some  of  them  have  learned  to  enjoy 
listening  to  poetry  as  read  by  the  teacher  or  their  classmates. 
A  special  effort  should  be  made  in  the  tenth  year  to  give  all 
students  confidence  and  ease  in  the  independent  reading  of  simple 
narrative  and  lyric  poems. 

Narrative  poetry  is  not  unlike  narrative  prose ;  it  has  to  do 
with  people,  with  characters  in  action.  The  comprehension  of 
the  story  in  which  these  people  take  part  depends  upon  the 
reader's  visualization  of  the  action  in  a  setting  which  the  poet  has 
sometimes  adorned  with  strikingly  vivid  imagery.  To  compre- 
hend a  narrative  poem  is  to  read  it  without  permitting  the 
metrical  arrangement  or  the  poetic  diction  to  obscure  the  de- 
lineation of  characters,  the  sequence  of  events,  or  the  descriptive 
details  of  the  setting. 

Prose  paraphrases  of  narrative  poems  often  serve  the  dual 
purpose  of  promoting  comprehension  and  increasing  the  reader's 
appreciation  of  poetry  as  compared  to  prose.  The  students  should 
be  warned,  however,  that  they  should  not  use  the  poet's  figures  of 
speech  or  retain  his  rhythmical  patterns.  Rhyme  and  obvious 
alliteration  should  be  discarded.  Inverted  sentence  elements  and 
other  peculiarities  which  seem  unnatural  in  a  fluent,  clear  prose 
style  should  be  avoided  also.  By  the  time  the  student  has  finished 
and  read  to  the  class  an  acceptable  paraphrase,  he  will  have  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  poem  and  of  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  poetry. 
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Lyric  poetry,  even  more  than  narrative  poetry,  must  be  felt  as 
well  as  read.  High  school  students  often  find  it  impossible  to 
read  lyric  poetry  with  feeling,  because  they  think  that  poetry  is 
in  no  way  related  to  the  lives  and  experiences  of  ordinary  people. 
The  first  concern  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  show  that  this 
opinion  is  entirely  unjustified.  Any  person  who  has  sufficient 
reading  skill  to  comprehend  the  language  of  the  lyric  and  suffi- 
cient emotional  experience  to  feel  what  most  human  beings  have 
felt  can  read  poetry  with  interest  and  sympathetic  understanding. 
But  the  lyric  themes  most  readily  felt  as  genuine  emotional  ex- 
perience by  high  school  students  are  not  always  those  that  adult 
teachers  select  for  them.  A  constant  effort  should  be  made  to 
select  poems  which  pupils  themselves  sincerely  enjoy  and  which 
will  invite  to  further  enjoyment. 

The  following  procedures  should  lead  in  the  right  direction : 

GENERAL  OUTLINE  OP  PRELIMINARY  UNIT  ON  POETRY 
(Time:  Two  weeks  to  two  months,  depending  on  response.) 
Objectives. 

To  arouse  an  enthusiasm  for  poetry.     (The  main  objective.) 

To  develop  reading  skill. 

To  teach  recognition  of  the  simpler  "types"  of  poetry  and  of  the 
simile  and  metaphor. 

To  provide  incentive  for  learning  rules  of  punctuation  and  capitali- 
zation. 

To  provide  for  creative  expression  in  the  form  of — 

(1)  Oral  composition — stories  behind  the  poems,  events,  etc. 

(2)  Original  poetry. 

(3)  Handicrafts. 

To  open  ever  broadening  horizons  by  relating  the  work  to  art,  his- 
tory, geography,  languages,  and  nature, 
To  convince  pupils  that  most  people  are  "poets  at  heart." 

Materials. 

English  in  Action,  Course  II,  p.  164-178. 

Interesting  Friends,  p.  236-284. 

Magic  Casements.    An  appropriate  anthology. 

Activities. 
Listening : 

To  teacher  reading. 

To  discussion  of  content  and  form. 

To  pupil  reading. 

Speaking: 

Individual  reading. 
Responsive  reading. 
Choric  reading. 
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Oral  reports — The  life  of  the  poet  or  the  story  behind  the  poem. 
(The  best  of  this  work  can  always  be  used  in  assembly 
programs.) 
Reading: 

For  comprehension. 
For  pleasure. 
Creative  Expression: 

Writing — original  poems,  best  ones  to  be  kept  in  scrapbook;   pub- 
lished in  school  paper. 
Handicrafts: 

Illustrated  booklet  for  poems  in  the  unit. 
Research: 

Learning  to  use  books,  indexes,  anthologies,  etc. 
Finding  poems  in  current  magazines. 
Primarily  this  unit  is  designed  to  "arouse  enthusiasm  for  poetry."  At 
first,  pupils  and  teachers  may  share  with  each  other  their  favorite  poems, 
old  and  new.  Wide  use  should  be  made  of  the  pupils'  varying  backgrounds 
of  experiences  with  poetry.  It  will  be  helpful  to  assemble  and  read  from 
many  books  of  poetry,  both  anthologies  and  books  by  individual  poets.  Do 
not  fail  to  make  use  of  simpler  anthologies,  such  as: 

Brewton,  J  E.   (ed.).     Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky. 
Stokes,  Anne.     Open  Door  to  Poetry. 
Sung  Under  the  Silver  Umbrella. 
Teasdale,  Sara.     Rainboiv  Gold. 

and  of  books  by  individual  poets,  such  as: 
Field,  Rachel.     Taxis  and  Toadstools. 
Lear,  Edward.     Complete  Book  of  Nonsense. 
Milne,  A.  A.     When  We  Were  Very  Young. 
Roberts,  Elizabeth  Madox.     Under  the  Tree. 
Sandburg,  Carl.     Early  Moon. 
Although  the  suggested  books  are  largely  from  the  field  of  literature  for 
children,  high  school  students  will  understand  the  contents,  will  find  many 
old  favorites,  and  will  always  respond  joyously.     This  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  not  to  make  use  of  books  ordinarily  suggested  for  high  schools. 
After  enjoyment  of  poetry  has  been  well  established,  it  is 
desirable  in  this  year  to  increase  that  pleasure  by  further  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  the  poet's  techniques.    Here  is  a  suggested  pro- 
cedure for  doing  that: 

RHYTHM  AND  MEANING  IN  POETRY 
First  day. 

Read  to  the  class  a  short  poem  from  text,  for  example,  "How 
They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix."  Then  let  the 
students  re-read  the  selection  silently  and  put  into  their  own  words 
what  the  poet  said.  Close  the  hour  by  reading  the  poem  in  unison 
with  students  beating  time  to  stress  the  rhythm  and  the  suggestion 
of  the  hoof  beats.  Recall  similar  effect  in  "The  Highwayman," 
probably  read  in  the  ninth  year.  Re-read  it  here. 
Second  and  third  days. 

Discuss  doubtful  and  erroneous  interpretations  found  in  papers 
and  ask  for  specific  phrases  and  lines  supporting  these.     Read  to 
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the  class  some  of  papers  which  show  the  most  complete  grasp  of 
meaning. 

Put  on  the  board,  explaining  as  you  do  so,  a  simple  iambic  penta- 
meter pattern.  Request  the  class  to  think  of  lines  of  familiar  poetry 
that  will  fit  this  "pattern."     (Several  will  have  immediate  answers.) 

Write  stanzas  of  well-known  poems  on  board  (or  select  from 
text),  mark  off,  and  read,  stressing  the  accents  by  beating  time  with 
pencils  until  everyone  gets  the  rhythm. 

Request  a  pupil  to  look  out  the  window  and  make  a  statement 
about  something  he  sees.  Write  this  statement  on  the  board  and 
then,  with  the  help  of  the  class,  put  this  same  thought  into  your 
pattern.     Request  suggestions  for  other  lines. 

Further  procedures: 

Encourage  each  one  to  write  a  "stanza"  of  his  own  and  bring  it 
to  class. 

Select  with  the  aid  of  the  students  simple  poems  for  outside 
reading,  asking  the  class  to  "translate"  into  their  own  prose,  with 
the  suggestion  that  a  new  "pattern"  may  be  developed  next  day. 

Accept  longer  or  original  poems  or  parodies  in  lieu  of  para- 
phrases. 

Encourage  students  to  present  sincere  oral  interpretations  of 
their  own  selections. 

The  teacher  should  encourage  the  memorizing  of  carefully  chosen 
passages,  remembering  always  that,  if  enthusiasm  for  poetry  has 
been  aroused,  pupils  will  wish  to  memorize.  (Forced  memorizing 
will  probably  be  fatal  to  "enthusiasm.") 

Expected  Outcomes. 

A  desire  to  read  more  and  better  poetry. 

Increased  ability  in  reading,  speaking,  listening,  and  writing. 

A  recognition  of  the  correlation  between  literature  and  history,  art, 
music. 

A  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  library  facilities. 

The  ability  to  write  a  paraphrase  and  a  precis  of  simple  poems. 

The  establishment  of  a  "creative  writing  urge"  in  a  small  group. 
The  success  of  such  a  unit  depends  upon  the  teacher's  activity  in  inter- 
esting students  in  selecting  suitable  poems.  With  keen  interest  aroused 
in  the  selection  of  poems  by  individual  pupils  there  will  be  variety  of 
material  and  spontaneity  in  presentation  which  leads  to  success  in  the 
study  of  poetry. 

Distinction  between  lyric  and  narrative  poetry  should  be  clearly 
learned  as  the  study  progresses.  Suggested  examples  of  each 
classification  in  Interesting  Friends  follow : 

Lyric  Poetry 

"Afton  Water,"  p.  238. 

"Do  You  Fear  the  Wind,"  p.  240. 

"Stars,"  p.  240. 

"Song  for  a  Little  House,"  p.  211. 

"The  Barrel  Organ,"  p.  241. 
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"House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road,"  p.  587. 
"God  Give  Us  Men,"  p.  586. 
"Psalms  I,  XIX,  XCV,  CXXI,"  p.  278-279. 
"Spirituals  and  Cowboy  Songs,"  p.  553-556. 

Narrative  Poetry 

"How  They  Brought  the  Good  News,"  p.  248. 
"The  Prisoner  of  Chillon." 
"Idylls  of  the  King" 

"Coming  of  Arthur," 

"Passing  of  Arthur,"  p.  507,  518. 
"Enoch  Arden,"  p.  256. 

B.  EXTENSIVE  READING. 

1.  Continue  exploratory  reading  as  discussed  on  p.  256  of  this 
bulletin. 

2.  Special  encouragement  to  read  novels  and  narrative  poems 
should  be  given. 

The  following  are  suggested  as  illustrative  of  students'  favor- 
ites in  novels  and  poems: 

Novels  Poems 

"Ramona"  "Sohrab  and  Rustum" 

"Freckles"  "Horatius"  (Macaulay) 

"Mutiny  on  the  Bounty"        "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish" 
"Huckleberry  Finn"  "The  Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew" 

"So  Big"  "The  Courtin'  " 

"Sorrell  and  Son"  "Danny  Deever" 

"My  Antonia"  "Gungha  Din" 

"Lochinvar" 

"The  Man  with  a  Hundred  Collars" 
"John  Gilpin's  Ride" 

C.  ORAL  EXPRESSION. 

The  emphasis  on  lyric  and  narrative  poetry  in  the  tenth  year 
provides  excellent  opportunities  for  the  kind  of  speech  ex- 
periences which  can  be  turned  to  good  account  in  improving  the 
clarity  and  quality  of  the  students'  voices. 

For  satisfactory  oral  interpretation  of  poetry  the  first  requsite, 
of  course,  is  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  poet's  full  meaning. 
Almost  equally  necessary  is  a  competent  voice,  capable  of  pro- 
jecting cleaiiy  and  pleasantly  the  sound  and  sense  of  the  poet's 
communication.  Competence  in  speech  is  not  old-fashioned 
"elocution" ;  yet  some  training  in  the  basic  principles  of  good 
American  pronunciation,  distinct  articulation,  and  voict:  control 
is  desirable  for  every  teacher  and  student  of  the  language. 
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The  Teacher's  Voice 

The  teacher  should  become  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  her 
own  voice,  either  through  self-analysis  of  a  good  recording  or 
through  an  objective  inventory  made  by  a  qualified  listener.  It 
is  not  likely  that  she  will  discover  marked  natural  deficiencies, 
but  she  may  find  many  little  irritants,  such  as  high  pitch,  fatigue 
tension,  monotonous  rhythm,  which  can  be  eliminated  by  con- 
scious effort  at  self-improvement.  A  special  course  in  speech  may 
be  advisable  in  many  instances. 

Even  the  teacher  who  naturally  has  a  competent  voice  and 
excellent  personal  speech  habits  will  profit  by  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples governing  voice  and  speech.  It  will  be  necessary  for  her  to 
use  a  certain  terminology  in  making  suggestions  to  her  students 
about  the  improvement  of  their  own  voices,  and  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  physiological  and  psychological  bases  of 
speech  will  make  her  task  easier.  No  matter  how  well  she  knows 
this  terminology,  however,  she  should  be  careful  not  to  confuse 
her  students  by  making  her  suggestions  too  technical. 

When  Students  Read  Aloud 

When  students  read  aloud,  whether  the  content  be  prose  or 
poetry,  naturalness  and  intelligibility  are  of  primary  importance. 
They  should  be  helped  to  break  down  mechanical  and  artificial 
inflectional  rhythms,  to  avoid  misplaced  stress  and  illogical 
pauses,  to  vary  pace  and  volume  in  accordance  with  the  author's 
meaning. 

Exercises  in  scanning  verse  should  not  be  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  good  poetry  is  perfectly  regular  in  the. recur- 
rence of  stressed  syllables.  Irregular  feet  in  iambic  or  trochaic 
lines  should  be  accepted  as  an  evidence  of  the  poet's  skill  in 
relieving  monotony,  not  as  defects  in  versification.  Even  where 
the  metrical  pattern  clearly  indicates  stress  of  unimportant 
prepositions  or  conjunctions,  the  student  should  be  taught  to 
make  this  stress  a  minor  one,  subordinating  it  to  the  more  natural 
stresses  on  significant  words.  Rhyme  words  should  not  be  given 
forced  emphasis,  and  lines  without  end  punctuation  should  never 
be  read  with  the  same  falling  inflection  as  end-stopped  lines. 

Recordings  of  prose  and  poetry  read  by  trained  voices  can  be 
made  available  in  most  schools.  These  should  not  be  accepted  as 
absolute  standards,  however,  and  students  should  be  encouraged 
to  criticize  them  freely  rather  than  to  emulate  them  slavishly. 
The  competent  teacher,  because  she  is  a  living  presence  and  not 
a  "canned  vocal  apparatus,"  can  usually  secure  a  better  response 
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to  a  passage  by  reading  it  herself  than  by  playing  it  on  a  phono- 
graph. If  equipment  is  available,  students'  readings  may  be  re- 
corded and  played  back  for  class  evaluation. 

Carefully  selected  radio  commentators  make  excellent  examples 
for  good  prose  reading  style.  When  students  realize  that  these 
brisk,  vigorous  "speeches"  are  really  readings  from  script,  they 
can  readily  realize  that  faltering,  monotonous  oral  reading  does 
not  belong  to  this  age  of  high-speed  communication.  If  the 
school  has  a  public  address  system,  much  interest  can  be  created 
in  the  reading  of  prose  excerpts  as  radio  "script." 

The  usual  occasions  for  speaking,  both  with  and  without  formal 
preparation,  will  arise  during  the  tenth  year.  If  the  class  is 
organized  as  a  club  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  time,  natural  oppor- 
tunities for  careful  speech  will  arise  more  readily.  The  teacher 
should  see  that  these  natural  opportunities  are  not  monopolized 
by  a  few,  and  that  every  club  meeting  contributes  definitely  to 
speech  improvement.  If  minutes  are  kept  by  all  students  as 
suggested  in  the  following  section,  speakers  may  be  more  certain 
that  they  have  something  to  say  before  rising  to  speak.  After 
standards  for  pronunciation,  articulation,  and  voice  control  have 
been  agreed  upon,  students  may  be  selected  to  serve  as  speech 
critics. 

Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 

The  following  illustrative  unit  will  suggest  many  opportunities 
for  oral  interpretation  of  literature,  for  other  language  ex- 
perience, and  for  broadening  the  base  of  literary  appreciation  to 
include  related  appreciations  of  art  and  music. 

ENJOYING  CHRISTMAS  THROUGH  LITERATURE,  MUSIC  AND  ART 

(Time:  Three  weeks — from  Thanksgiving  until  Christmas.) 
Objectives. 

To  recognize  Christmas  as  the  subject  for  inspiration  of  the  greatest 

literature,  music,  and  art  of  our  civilization. 
To  become  acquainted  with  the  literature,  music,  and  art  inspired 

by  Christmas. 
To  study  the  type  of  literature — both  sacred  and   secular — poems, 

stories,  editorials,  and  sketches  concerning  Christmas. 
To  become  familiar  with   the   greatest  contributions   of  musicians 

and  artists  inspired  by  the  Christmas  story. 
To  encourage  pupils  to  write  their  own  thoughts  about  Christmas  in 

types  which  appeal  to  them  most. 
To  help  pupils  learn  to  enjoy  Christmas  from  a  spiritual  viewpoint. 
To  help  pupils  recognize  the  influence  of  the  Bible  on  literature,  art 

and  music. 
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To  provide  opportunities  for  speech  training  through  oral  reading 
and  dramatization  of  short  scenes  from  literature. 

Materials. 

Becker.     The  Home  Book  of  Christmas,     p.  65-92,  569-586,  611-707. 
Hottes.     1001   Christmas  Facts  and  Fancies,     p.   46-67,   117-127, 

201-300. 
Sechrist.     Christmas  Everywhere. 
Singmaster.     Stories  to  Read  at  Christmas. 
Then.     Christmas  Comes  Again. 

Walters.     A  Book  of  Christmas  Stories  for  Children. 
Gardner.     Art  Through  the  Ages.     p.  335-427. 
Orpen.     The  Outline  of  Art. 
Maus.     Christ  and  the  Fine  Arts.     Paintings — p.  25-55;   Hymns  and 

Carols — p.  50-53,  86-93. 
Bauer  and  Peyser.     How  Music  Grew.     p.  171-187,  244-293. 
Baker.     The  Wonderful  Story  of  Music,     p.  44-57. 
Pratt.     The  History  of  Music,    p.  249-273. 
Spaeth.     The  Art  of  Enjoying  Music,     p.  200-20S. 
Spaeth.     Stories  Behind  the  World's  Great  Music,     p.  15-43,  148-160. 
The  Christmas  Annuals — year  1938-1943. 
Current  magazines,  newspapers,  pamphlets  and  advertising 

materials. 
Phonograph  records   (music  and  plays). 
Scrapbooks. 

Activities. 
Reading: 

Stories,   poems,  and  plays  from  the  high   school   library,   the  city 
library  and  various  other  sources. 
Writing: 

Original    Christmas    poems    and    short    stories    for    the    individual 

Christmas  scrapbooks  to  be  made  by  each  pupil. 
Original  prefaces  for  the  book,  and  making  tables  of  contents  and 
indexes. 
Collecting: 

Clippings  and  copying   (when  clippings  are  not  available)   literary 

material  worth  saving  for  scrapbooks. 
Organizing   the    clippings,    papers,   pictures,    carols   and   arranging 
them  to  make  a  worthwhile  book. 
Listening: 

To  poems  and  stories  read  in  class  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

To  phonograph  records  of  the  greatest  Christmas  oratorios,  cantatas, 

hymns  and  carols. 
To  radio  and  glee  club  programs. 
To  programs  given  by  class. 
Speaking: 

Dramatization  of  several  scenes  from  famous  Christmas  stories. 
Classroom  discussion. 

Reports  on  famous  writers,  composers,  and  artists,  and  their  con- 
tributions to  the  Christmas  celebration. 
Reports  on  customs  in  other  lands. 
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Expected  Outcomes. 

A  keener  appreciation  of  the  relationship  of  the  finer  arts  to  each 
other. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  Christmas  and  an  enjoy- 
ment of  the  significance  of  it  which  might  carry  over  into  the 
future. 

Growth  in  language  art  abilities. 

(NOTE :  On  the  day  before  the  Christmas  holidays  the  unit  was  summarized  is 
the  classroom  by  exhibits  of  work  which  had  been  done  and  by  a  program.  From 
this  summary  which  concluded  a  description  of  the  unit,  the  "expected  outcomes" 
are  evident. 

The  room  was  a  scene  of  interest  and  lovelineas.  A  holly  Christmas 
wreath  hung  on  the  door  and  colored  prints  of  famous  paintings  concern- 
ing Christmas  hung  on  the  walls  around  the  room.  A  large  Christmas 
mural  painted  by  a  gifted  pupil  had  been  given  a  place  of  prominence  at 
the  front  of  the  room.  The  Christmas  scrapbooks  made  by  the  members 
of  the  class  were  exhibited  on  the  large  tables  by  the  windows.  The 
program  committee  of  the  class  presented  an  interesting  program  that 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  past  three  weeks'  work.  The  class  joined  in 
singing  carols  and  quoting  the  Scriptures.  One  girl  told  the  story  Home- 
made Miracle  by  Margaret  Cousins;  several  others  added  poems  quoted 
from  memory.  A  boy  gave  a  dramatic  skit  from  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol. 
A  musical  student  sang  a  selection  from  the  Messiah  and  another  reviewed 
Handel's  life.  A  boy  gave  a  report  on  Raphael's  Madonnas.  A  girl  pre- 
sented a  review  of  Christmas  customs  in  other  lands.  The  program  ended 
with  the  playing  of  phonograph  records  of  carols  from  many  lands  sung 
by  the  Vienna  Boys'  Choir. 

D.    WRITTEN  EXPRESSION. 

The  following  phases  of  written  expression  have  been  selected 
for  special  emphasis  in  the  tenth  year.  Occasions  should  be 
numerous  for  use  of  them. 

(All  written  work  which  shows  habitual  violation  of  principles 
taught  for  mastery  in  the  ninth  year  should  be  returned  to 
student  for  rewriting  before  being  considered  for  credit.) 

Note-taking.     English  in  Action,  Course  II,  p.  36-52. 
Class  or  club  minutes.     English  in  Action,  p.  89-99. 
Letter-writing.     English  in  Action,  Course  II,  p.  25-35, 

52-71. 
Paraphrase  of  appropriate  selections  studied  intensively. 
Writing  personal  narratives  and  character  sketches. 

Writing  Paraphrases 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  paraphrase,  carefully  composed 
in  the  student's  own  idiom,  helps  to  make  poetry  more  under- 
standable. Though  such  an  exercise  should  never  be  assigned  as 
a  routine  task,  much  benefit  may  be  derived  from  properly  moti- 
vated writing  of  paraphrases  as  part  of  the  work  in  written 
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expression.  In  the  first  place,  the  sincere  effort  of  the  student  to 
reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  meaning  of  the  original 
in  diction  and  sentence  structure  of  his  own  natural  style  will 
force  him  to  take  stock  of  his  vocabulary  and  make  intensive 
study  of  synonyms.  Unfamiliar  words  in  the  text  will  have  new 
meaning  for  him  after  he  has  struggled  to  supply  the  nearest 
equivalents  from  his  own  storehouse.  He  will  begin  to  use  some 
of  them  in  his  own  speech  and  writing  thereafter.  In  the  second 
place,  accurate  reproduction  of  meaning  will  require  careful 
ordering  of  sentences  and  correct  punctuation.  Finally,  it  is  a 
desirable  outcome  of  the  exercise  that  the  student  learn  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  the  same  thought  may  be  expressed. 
When  he  learns  how  freely  words  may  be  interchanged  and 
sentences  rearranged  without  essential  change  of  meaning,  he 
may  be  convinced  that  careful  revision  of  awkward  and  unsatis- 
factory first  drafts  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  improved  versions 
of  the  thoughts  he  wanted  to  express. 

Many  selections  in  the  textbook,  both  poetry  and  prose,  will 
lend  themselves  readily  to  such  writing  assignments.  Class  dis- 
cussion of  words  and  phrases  likely  to  lead  students  astray  in 
their  interpretations  should  usually  precede  the  actual  writing  of 
the  paraphrase.  To  encourage  independent  thinking  about  the 
meaning  of  the  selection,  the  students  should  often  be  asked  to 
add  a  paragraph  of  entirely  original  comment  on  the  ideas  ad- 
vanced by  the  author. 

Writing  Paragraphs 

Skill  in  writing  paragraphs  is  particularly  desirable.  If  para- 
graphs are  well-written,  longer  reports  will  probably  be  effective ; 
for  the  same  general  principles  apply.  Two  examples,  bearing 
upon  training  for  effective  writing  of  paragraphs  are  given : 

FIRST  ILLUSTRATION. 

WRITING  PARAGRAPHS 

1.  Time  and  grade  placement. 

This  unit  is  taught  in  the  tenth  grade  and  requires  approximately 
three  weeks.  If,  however,  the  students  lose  interest  and  become 
weary  of  writing,  the  work  should  be  divided  into  two  or  three 
shorter  periods. 

2.  Objectives. 

a.  To  help  students  discover  suitable  ways  to  transfer  their  thought 
and  experiences  to  others. 

b.  To  give  students  an  opportunity  to  express  their  ideas  interest- 
ingly and  effectively. 
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3.  Materials. 

a.  English  in  Action,  Book  II,  p.  8-24. 

b.  Models,  mimeographed  or  -written  on  board,  which  will  help  to 
fulfill  more  effectively  the  purposes  of  the  writing. 

4.  Class  Discussion  and  Practice. 

a.  The  topic  sentence  as  the  foundation  of  the  paragraph. 

(1)  What  it  is. 

(2)  Where  placed.     (Beginning,  middle,  end,  implied.) 

(3)  Practice  in  writing  topic  sentences. 

b.  Thought  devices  in  building  paragraphs. 

(1)  Use  of  details. 

(a)  Explanation  of  method. 

(b)  Reading  and  analyzing  model  paragraphs  developed  by 
use  of  details. 

(c)  Practice. 

Each  student  chooses  a  topic,  preferably  narrative  in 
the  beginning,  from  a  suggested  list  of  10  topics  (or  if 
he  wishes,  a  topic  of  his  own),  writes  a  topic  sentence, 
and  then  develops  the  paragraph  by  use  of  details.  In 
the  models  studied,  students  see  that  the  details  are  in- 
teresting, distinctive,  picture-making;  that  they  add 
color  or  humor;  and  that  they  are  characteristic  of  the 
person,  place,  or  situation.  The  models  should  stimulate 
them  to  write  more  effectively  and  vividly.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  students  write  one  paragraph  during  the  class 
period.  If  time  permits,  several  paragraphs  are  read 
and  suggestions  for  improvements  made  by  the  students 
and  teacher.  The  students  are  urged  to  rewrite  the 
paragraph  in  the  light  of  these  suggestions.  For  an 
outside  assignment,  students  write  a  second  paper  or 
rewrite  the  one  written  in  class,  presenting  both  at- 
tempts the  next  day. 

(2)  Examples  of  illustrations. 

(3)  Comparison. 

(4)  Contrast. 

(5)  Definition. 

(6)  Giving  reasons. 

(7)  Cause  and  effect. 

(8)  Analogy. 

The  procedure  used  in  discussing  the  use  of  details  is  em- 
ployed for  each  of  these  devices. 

(9)  Variety  of  methods. 

Students  are  now  ready  to  write  paragraphs  employing 
several  of  t|ie  above  methods.  As  preliminary  work  the 
following  must  be  emphasized  and  the  students  given  prac- 
tice in  them:  (They  may  be  discussed  at  some  earlier  ap- 
propriate time.) 

Ways  of  arranging  ideas. 

Ways  of  connecting  sentences. 

Effective  opening  and  closing  sentences. 

c.  Appraisal  and  revision. 

Before  the  students  hand  in  their  papers  to  the  teacher,  they 
appraise  and  revise  them  according  to  the  standards  set  up  be- 
fore the  writing.  The  teacher  then  reads  the  papers,  marking 
the  errors  and  making  suggestions  for  improvements.  The 
papers  are  then  returned  for  correction,  revision,  or  rewriting  as 
the  case  may  be.  No  credit  is  given  until  all  errors  have  been 
corrected  by  the  students. 
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For  variety  in  use  of  the  daily  practice  paragraphs  the  teacher 
can  read  aloud  each  opening  sentence  and  permit  the  class  to  say 
whether  or  not  the  interest  roused  justifies  continuation  of  the 
reading,  or  she  may  scan  the  papers  rapidly  until  she  has  found 
one  or  more  of  superior  quality. 

SECOND  ILLUSTRATION. 

CHARACTER  SKETCH 
For  use  in  the  tenth  grade,  the  State-adopted  book  of  literature  is 
Interesting  Friends.  One  of  the  most  delightful  units  in  it  is  "Knowing 
More  About  People."  From  this  book  "The  Freshman  Fullpaek,"  "The 
Blackjack  Bargainer,"  "The  Country  Doctor,"  and  "Silas  Marner,"  in  each 
of  which  the  character  interest  is  dominant,  are  chosen  for  reading. 

As  an  introduction  to  this  unit  a  class  period  should  be  spent  discussing 
people — from  books  and  real  life.  Some  such  questions  as  the  following 
may  be  used: 

What  character  from  a  book  do  you  remember  most  vividly? 

Do  you  feel  that  you  really  know  this  character? 

Where  do  you  suppose  the  author  got  his  material? 

Do  you  think  people  in  real  life  are  as  interesting  as  those  in  books? 

Do  you  feel  that  you  know  your  friends  as  well  as  you  know  a  book 

character,  or  better? 
Could  you  picture  a  person  you  know  vividly  enough  to  make  him 
real  to  others? 
Some  ways  in  which  the  characters  of  people  are  shown  by  writers  are: 
What  they  say. 
What  they  do. 

What  others  say  about  them. 
As  the  selections  in  the  text  are  read  pupils  try  to  discover  whether  or 
not  the  authors  use  those  same  methods.  By  observing  an  artist's  method 
of  delineating  character  and  by  practicing  the  same  skills,  the  pupils  be- 
come more  adept  at  understanding  people  they  know  and  at  picturing  them 
sympathetically  to  others. 

Pupils  take  stock  of  their  neighbors  and  friends,  choose  some  interest- 
ing personality,  and  begin  jotting  down  bits  of  description,  interesting 
incidents  or  anecdotes  concerning  this  person,  preparatory  to  writing  a 
character  sketch  as  the' culmination  of  the  study  of  people. 

Thus  "Knowing  More  About  People"  comes  to  mean  reading  what  others 
liave  found  out,  studying  people  at  Jirst  hind,  and  striving  to  sharpen  and 
clarify  personal  observations  by  writing  of  them  in  a  manner  which  would 
interest  others. 

After  the  unit  is  launched  pupils  will  at  different  times  do  "bit"  writing 
as  practice  in  the  various  kinds  of  writing  they  will  need  for  the  character 
sketch  which  has  been  planned  as  an  outgrowth  of  this  study  of  people. 
The  building  of  paragraphs  is  studied  during  one  of  the  first  periods. 
Excellent  bits  of  description  in  the  stories  which  are  being  read  and  other 
■descriptive  paragraphs  which  have  been  brought  to  class  could  serve  as 
models.  Pupils  should  note  the  methods  used  by  different  authors  in  in- 
troducing  description — some   giving   at   once   a   complete   picture   of   the 
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character,  others  only  a  bit  here  and  there.  Before  writing  their  para- 
graphs pupils  should  learn  about  following  space  order,  and  moving  from 
point  to  point,  in  orderly  fashion.  As  a  topic  for  this  practice  they  might 
write  descriptions  of  their  classmates  or  well-known  community  charac- 
ters, striving  to  make  the  picture  vivid  enough  for  recognition. 

At  another  point  the  class  should  devote  a  period  to  the  writing  of 
conversation  with  particular  attention  to  the  mechanics  of  paragraphing 
and  punctuation. 

Again,  pupils  should  note  how  frequently  authors  use  illustrative  anec- 
dotes in  building  a  character.  They  should  make  an  effort  to  tell  and  to 
write  informal  incidents  which  illuminate  some  trait  of  character.  Ex- 
amples may  be  brought  to  the  class  from  many  causes.  Students  who 
enjoy  research  may  contribute  new  anecdotes  about  famous  personages; 
incidents  from  personal  experience  or  gathered  from  interesting  persons 
in  the  community,  may  be  brought  in  by  other  members  of  the  class. 

The  day  of  assignment  for  writing  the  projected  character  sketch  should 
be  the  fulfillment  of  much  planning  and  looking  ahead.  All  the  threads 
of  experiences  in  reading,  discussing,  and  writing  to  attempt  a  character 
sketch  of  their  own  should  be  gathered  by  the  pupils. 

For  the  assignment  period  each  student  should  be  asked  to  bring  to 
class  all  notes  or  information  that  he  has  collected  about  his  chosen 
character.  Before  any  writing  is  done,  however,  pupils  should  again  bring 
out  suggestions  for  effectively  organizing  material.  The  class  should 
readily  see  that  the  complete  picture  of  any  personality  would  fill  a  book, 
but  that  since  they  are  planning  only  a  brief  theme,  the  sketch  must  be 
limited.  One  way  of  doing  this  would  be  for  each  pupil  to  select  the  pre- 
dominant trait  of  his  chosen  character  and  select  from  his  notes  only  such 
facts  as  will  serve  to  elaborate  upon  or  illustrate  this  trait. 

The  following  suggestions  for  creating  a  single  impression  might  be 
made  by  various  members  of  the  class: 

Use  the  particular  bits  of  personal  description  that  emphasize  the 

trait  selected. 
Give  illustrations  from  what  the  person  says  and   does  and   from 

what  others  say  about  him. 
Touches  of  humor  always  add  interest. 

Material  should  be  arranged  in  time  order  (from  your  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  person  down  to  the  present),  or  the  incidents 
might  be  arranged  to  build  a  climax. 
An  especially  good  anecdote  or  a  summarizing  statement  of  the  im- 
pression this  person  has  made  on  others  might  make  an  effective 
closing. 

E.    GRAMMAR  AND  MECHANICS. 

Items  taught  in  previous  years,  especially  those  listed  for 
mastery  in  the  ninth  year,  should  be  reviewed  as  required  for 
maintenance  of  skill.  The  following  items  should  be  mastered 
in  the  tenth  year: 

1.  Recognition  and  correct  use  of  comparative  and  superlative 
degrees  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 
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2.  Recognition  of  adjective  clause  introduced  by  relative  pro- 
noun or  adverbs  where  and  when.  Correct  case  of  relative 
pronouns  used  in  such  clauses. 

3.  Recognition  of  participles  and  avoidance  of  "dangling" 
participial  phrase  modifier. 

4.  Recognition  of  gerund  and  use  of  possessive  form  of  noun 
and  pronoun  as  gerund  modifier. 

5.  Correct  punctuation  of  restrictive  and  non-restrictive  ad- 
jective clauses. 

6.  Recognition  of  adverb  clauses  and  correct  punctuation  of 
such  clauses  (a)  in  introductory  position ;  (b)  out  of  normal 
order;  (c)  when  modification  is  clearly  non-restrictive. 

7.  Use  of  comma  to  set  off  parenthetical  expressions. 

8.  Correct  use  of  tense,  person,  and  number  forms  of  verbs  in 
passive  voice. 

9.  Correct  punctuation  of  direct  quotations,  including  quota- 
tion within  another  quotation,  and  the  divided  quotation. 

10.    Correct  indication  of  titles  of  books,  newspapers,  periodi- 
cals, selections,  etc. 

Eleventh  Year 

Major  jiims  suggested  for  emphasis  in  the  eleventh  year  in- 
clude the  following: 

1.  To  read  with  appreciation  and  understanding  selected  works 
by  American  authors  which  reveal  the  ideals  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  American  people. 

2.  To  enter  into  sincere  and  interesting  discussion  of  material 
read  and  ideas  assimilated. 

3.  To  make  short  radio  talks  or  "floor"  talks  and  to  conduct 
interviews  for  radio  presentation. 

4.  To  master  the  outline  as  an  aid  in  logical  analysis  and  as  a 
guide  in  speaking  or  writing. 

5.  To  write  longer  themes  and  short  critical  essays. 

6.  To  master  ten  additional  principles  of  grammar  and 
mechanics. 

A.    INTENSIVE  READING  AND  THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE. 

Reading  emphasis  in  the  eleventh  year  should  be  upon 
America's  participation  in  the  making  of  world  literature,  upon 
the  ideals  and  characteristics  of  the  American  people,  upon  the 
American  landscape  and  the  American  community  as  they  are 
revealed  in  the  works  of  authors  who  have  loved  and  interpreted 
them. 
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It  should  not  be  an  effusive,  eulogistic  emphasis.  The  words 
selected  for  intensive  study  should  not  be  those  that  "preach" 
Americanism,  but  those  that  illuminate  it.  The  teacher  shows 
little  faith  in  the  essential  soundness  of  democratic  doctrine,  if 
she  defends  it  in  interminable  lectures  filled  with  platitudes ;  but 
never  practices  it  in  everyday  living,  in  school  and  out.  American 
high  school  students  do  not  need  to  be  "sold"  on  the  idea  of 
patriotism;  they  have  strong  instinctive  attachment  to  what 
pleases  them.  The  vigor,  sturdiness,  and  richness  of  American 
life  will  please  them;  the  high,  prophetic  quality  of  the  best  in 
American  thinking  will  please  them;  the  lyrical  exuberance  of 
American  song  and  poetry  will  please  them.  To  help  them 
broaden  their  acquaintance  with  these  aspects  of  our  native  cul- 
ture to  the  point  of  living  it  themselves  is  the  privilege  and 
responsibility  of  the  English  teacher. 

Dr.  Lucile  Turner  (East  Carolina  Teachers  College)  points  out 
the  following  objectives  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  all  who,  through 
their  teaching  of  literature,  are  trying  to  help  young  people 
discover  America: 

1. .  Have  the  pupils  conscious  of  the  continuity  of  American 
literature. 

2.  Show  the  ingenuity  and  idealism  of  those  who  have  made 
our  nation  and  our  literature. 

3.  Spend  some  time  on  popular  songs  as  representative  of  the 
people  in  some  one  phase  of  time. 

4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  American  literature  in  chrono- 
logical order,  but  the  teacher  must  know  background 
thoroughly. 

5.  Show  the  pupils  the  vastness,  the  richness,  and  the  im- 
portance of  America. 

6.  Don't  teach  just  the  United  States.  Include  Mexico, 
Canada,  Central  America.  They  are  a  part  of  America, 
too. 

7.  Show  the  diversity  in  American  industry. 

8.  Use  a  number  of  localized  selections. 

In  many  schools  close  correlation  of  the  work  of  the  history 
teacher  and  the  English  teacher  is  maintained  throughout  the 
year.  Although  a  survey  of  American  literature  is  not  recom- 
mended, many  possible  correlations  can  be  worked  out  without 
adopting  a  chronological  sequence  of  "period"  assignments.  It 
would  be  profitable  for  the  teachers  in  history  and  literature  to 
go  over  carefully  together  the  plans  for  both  classes  so  that 
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material  presented  would  supplement  and  not  overlap.  It  might 
develop  that  the  two  classes  could  hold  several  joint  sessions. 
Many  cooperative  activities  leading  to  a  common  end  might  be 
engaged  in.  The  teacher  of  English  should  remember  that  it  is 
more  desirable  for  her  class  to  understand  thoroughly  the  con- 
tent of  a  relatively  few  literary  works  than  to  prepare  for  a 
comprehensive  examination  on  a  large  number  of  literary- 
historical  facts. 

The  vigor  and  variety  of  American  life  is  mirrored  in  prose 
patterns  ranging  from  Washington's  ponderous  eighteenth  cen- 
tury sentences  through  Emerson's  epigrammatic  phrases  to  the 
artless  colloquialisms  of  Mark  Twain,  Will  Rogers  and  Ring 
Lardner.  The  following  illustrative  units  may  suggest  procedures 
for  getting  students  to  read,  with  comprehension  and  apprecia- 
tion, some  of  the  great  American  prose : 

FIRST  UNIT. 

UNDERSTANDING  THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE* 
I.     Building  Our  Democracy. 

A.  Discussion — The  importance  of  knowing  the  past  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  present  and  judge  the  future. 

1.  "Speech  in  Virginia   Convention,"   Patrick   Henry — from   Voices 
of  America,  p.  9ff. 

"I  know  of  no  way  of  judging  the  future  but  by  the  past." 

2.  General  suggestions  for  discussion,  p.  96ff. 

B.  Study  of  "Speech  in  Virginia  Convention,"  Patrick  Henry. 

1.  Discuss  Virginia  of  his  time. 

a.  Facts  remembered  from  history. 

b.  Reports  on  Williamsburg,  Va.,  and  restoration  of  it. 

2.  "What  Is  a  Speech?" 

a.  Types-. 

b.  Ways  of  gaining  emphasis. 

3.  Comparison    and    contrast    with    President    Roosevelt's    type    of 
speech. 

C.  "Declaration  of  Independence,"  Thomas  Jefferson,  p.  13. 

1.  Report  on  setting  in  which  Declaration  was  written. 

2.  Student  explanation  of  each  of  eighteen  grievances. 

3.  Detailed  study  of  last  part. 

D.  "The  Bunker  Hill  Monument,"  Daniel  Webster. 

1.  Outline. 

2.  Contrast  with  Patrick  Henry's  speech. 

3.  Detailed  study  of  last  part. 

E.  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  Francis  Scott  Key,  p.  43. 

1.  Interpreting  meaning  of  each  verse. 

2.  Memorizing. 


•Page  references  are  to  the  State-adopted  text.  English  in  Action.  Book  III. 
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3.  Singing. 

4.  Etiquette  for  National  anthem  and  flag. 

F.  "Gettysburg  Address,"  Lincoln,  p.  46. 

1.  Mastery  of  words  and  sentence  structure. 

2.  Qualities  of  a  good  speech  which  it  exemplifies. 

3.  Choral  reading  by  class. 

G.  "The  New  South,"  Henry  Grady,  p.  47. 

1.  After-dinner  speech — how  it  differs  from  others. 

2.  Position  of  South — its  problems,  possibilities,  etc.  (Here  would 
be  an  excellent  opening  for  reading  and  discussing  Gerald  John- 
son's The  Wasted  Land.    U.  N.  C.  Press.) 

3.  Effort  to  bring  about  tolerance  and  broader  attitudes  by  discus- 
sions. 

H.     "War  Message  to  Congress,"  Woodrow  Wilson,  April  2,  1917,  p.  57. 

1.  Comparison  with  President  Roosevelt's  speech. 

2.  Outline  of  argument  for  declaration  of  war. 

3.  Comparison  of  world  situation  in  1917  with  today. 

4.  Oral  reading  of  parts  of  the  speech. 
I.      Supplementary  work  for  unit. 

1.  Outside  reading. 

a.  One  historical  novel. 

b.  Scholastic; — series  "The  Heritage  of  America." 

c.  Reader's  Digest — articles  concerning  American   situatien  to- 
day. 

d.  Magazine  and  newspaper  articles. 

(1)  American  problem. 

(2)  How  America  is  meeting  problem. 

2.  Oral  speech — in  addition  to  class  discussion. 
Extemporaneous   subjects   pertaining   to   "Building   Our   Democ- 
racy" and  "State  of  Our  Democracy  Today." 

3.  Outside  speakers. 

(Invite  all  tenth  grade  classes,  or  a  planned  combination  of 
other  classes,  meeting  together  at  the  activity  period,  to  hear  the 
speakers.) 

4.  Term  paper. 

a.  Mimeographed  sheet  of  subjects. 

(1)  Pertaining   to    democracy    and    theme    "Education    for   a 
Strong  America"  for  National  Education  Week. 

(2)  Choosing  individual  subject. 

b.  Outline. 

c.  Bibliography. 

d.  Models — prize-winning  essays  in  American  Magazine  contest 
for  1940  and  1941 — "What  Americanism  Means  to  Me." 

5.  Broadcast  over  local  radio  station. 

//.     Cross-sections  of  American  Life. 

(Based  on  study  of  short  story  as  a  form  of  literature  and  using  short 
stories  in  text  Voices  of  America.) 
A.     Study   of   unit   "The   Short   Story,"   p.   192-230   in   text  English   in 
Act'on,  Book  III. 
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1.  Use  some  written  practices  in  this  section. 

2.  Combine  with  short  stories  in  literature  text. 

B.  Selected  stories  from  Voices  of  America. 

1.  "Outcasts  of  Poker  Plat,"  Bret  Harte,  p.  S6ff. 

2.  "The  New  Home,"  Edna  Ferber,  p.  96ff. 

3.  "Among  the  Corn  Rows,"  Hamlin  Garland,  p.  108ff. 

4.  "American,  Sir,"  Mary  R.  S.  Andrews,  p.  134ff. 

5.  "Sergeant  Jimmy  Bagby's  Feet,"  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  p.  327ft. 

6.  "A  Young  Soldier's  First  Battle,"  Stephen  Crane,  p.  382ff. 

7.  "Life  in  Zenith,"  Sinclair  Lewis,  p.  390ff. 

8.  "The  Third  Ingredient,"  0.  Henry,  p.  193ff. 

C.  Supplementary  reading. 
7.  One  American  novel. 

2.  Four  American  short  stories. 

a.  By  different  authors. 

b.  Detailed  report  form  based  on  technical  study  of  the  short 
story  in  text,  English  in  Action. 

3.  Short  stories  each  week  in  Scholastic  magazine. 

4.  Book  reviews  in  Reader's  Digest. 

D.  Writing  original  short  stories. 

1.  Encouraged  but  not  required. 

2.  Models  in  Scholastic. 

3.  Best  story  to  be  entered  in  Scholastic  short  story  contest. 

4.  Others  compiled  into  some  form  of  class  booklet. 

SECOND  UNIT. 

UNDERSTANDING  HUMAN  NATURE 
(Approximate  time:  Three  weeks.) 
Objectives. 

To  become  acquainted  with  well  known  men  and  women  of  the  past 

and  the  present,  not  only  of  America  but  of  other  countries. 
To  learn  to  judge  human  nature  fairly. 

To  become  more  tolerant  and  sympathetic  with  people  by  under- 
standing them  better. 
Materials. 

Selections  from  text,  Voices  of  America. 
"The  Great  Carbuncle,"  Hawthorne. 
"Roosevelt  on  Roosevelt,"  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
"The  Neighbors,"  Zona  Gale. 
Time  magazine  for  the  past  year. 

(Talks  given  on  the  person  pictured  on  the  cover  of  each  issue.) 
Reader's  Digest. 

(Those   containing  articles   on   "My   Most   Unforgettable   Char- 
acter.") 
American  Writers. 

(Books  arranged  by  units — fiction  and  biography.) 

Activities. 
Reading: 

Selections  from  text  read  in  class  by  teacher  and  pupils.     Parts  in 
play  taken  by  pupils. 
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Talks: 

Each  person  choose  some  person,  real  or  fictitious,  to  tell  the  class 
about,  dwelling  most  on  personality  and  character  traits  rather  than 
biographical  facts. 

Writing: 

A  character  sketch  written  by  each  pupil  about  some  person  he 
knew  personally,  rather  than  about  some  one  read  about.  (See 
p.  297  of  this  bulletin  for  suggestions.) 

Book  discussion: 

A  book  chosen  from  the  parallel  reading  was  read  and  discussed  by 
each  pupil.  Pupils  were  encouraged  to  read  biographies  of  men 
and  women  from  all  walks  of  life,  but  they  were  permitted  to  read 
fiction  in  which  character  development  predominated. 

Vocabulary  Drill: 

A  vocabulary  list  was  kept  in  note  books.  The  words,  chosen  for 
their  vividness  in  describing  personal  appearance,  personality  and 
character,  were  studied  and  used  in  sentences. 

Expected  Outcomes. 

Ability  to  judge  character. 

More  originality  in  description    (avoiding  cliches,  choosing  figures 

of  speech  and  picture  words). 
An  enlarged  vocabulary. 
Knowledge  of  prominent  men  and  women. 
Less  prejudice — a  more  tolerant  attitude  toward  people  and  a  more 

sympathetic  understanding. 
More  ease  in  talking  before  the  class. 

The  Study  of  American  Poetry 

American  poetry,  too,  is  rich  and  varied,  ranging  from  cowboy 
and  folk  songs  to  literary  masterpieces  rivaling  those  produced 
by  English  authors.  Selections  in  Voices  of  Ainerica  are  well 
chosen  and  should  stimulate  a  genuine  liking  for  poetry.  These 
may  profitably  be  supplemented  by  reference  to  many  books  of 
poetry  in  which  pupils  will  find  old  and  new  favorite  poems. 

General  procedures  for  increasing  pupils'  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  poetry  may  be  found  in  the  following  two  units. 

FIRST  UNIT. 

AMERICAN  POETRY 
(Approximate  time:  Four  weeks.) 

"Poetry  is  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest  moments  of  the  happiest 

and  best  minds A  poem  is  the  very  image  of  life  expressed  in  its 

eternal  truth." 
Objectives. 

To  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  best  American  poetry. 

To  know  the  best  American  poets  through  their  works. 

To  develop  an  appreciation  of  good  poetry. 

To  encourage  the  writing  of  original  poems. 
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To  encourage  wide  use  of  library  references,  community  libraries, 

and  magazines. 
To  encourage  the  memorizing  of  many  poems. 
To  encourage  vocabulary  building  and  use  of  the  dictionary. 
To  improve  the  pupil's  ability  to  read  distinctly  before  the  class. 

Materials. 

Payne,  Neville  and  Chapman.     Voices  of  America,  Unit  VI,  p.  407- 

470,  634-700. 
Tressler.     English  in  Action,  Book  III-IV. 
Classroom  library  from  general  library  in  school  or  town. 
Classroom  library  gathered  from  homes  in  community. 
Kunitz,    Stanley    J.    and    Haycroft,    Howard.     Twentieth    Century 

Authors,  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co. 
Poerster,  Norman  and  Lovett,  Robert  Morss.     American  Poetry  and 

Prose.     Houghton. 
Woolley,  Edwin  C,  Scott,  Franklin  W.,  and  Tressler,  J.  C.     High 

School  Handbook  of  Composition.     Heath. 
Manly,  John  Matthews  and  Rickert,  Edith.     The  Writer's  Index  of 

Good  Form  and  Good  English.     Holt. 
Hedde,   Wilhelmina   G.,   and   Brigance,   William   Norwood.     Speech. 

Lippincott.     p.  3-110,  279-384. 
Untermeyer,  Louis.     Yesterday  and  Today.     Harcourt. 
The  World  Book  Encyclopedia. 


The  language  arts  take  on  real  meaning  and  purpose  when  children,  parents, 
and  teachers  plan  and  work  together  on  the  everyday  problems  in  natural  life 

situations. 
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Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia. 

Red,  white  and  blue  paper  for  display  purposes. 

Index  cards. 

Notebooks,  rulers,  paste,  pencils  and  fountain  pens. 

Magazines,  both  old  and  new. 

Song  books  of  American  songs. 

Dictionaries. 

Moving  picture  projector  and  films  on  poetry.  (Good  visual  aids 
may  be  secured  from  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  100 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.)  Bureau  of  Visual  Educa- 
tion, University  Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Recordings  of  poetry. 

Activities. 
Speaking: 

Reading  of  poems  by  pupils. 

Stating  in  one  sentence  the  main  thought  of  the  poem. 

Choral    reading   of   poems.      (The    class   especially    enjoyed    Edgar 

Allen  Poe's  poem,  "Bells,"  presented  as  a  choral  reading.) 
Telling    the   story    of    narrative   poems;    examples    were    "Annabel 

Lee,"  "Courtin',"  "Casey  at  the  Bat,"  "Miniver  Cheevey,"  "Seein' 

Things,"  and  "Kit  Carson's  Ride." 
Singing    poems    which    have    been    set    to    music;    examples    were 

"America,"  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  "America  for  Me,"  "A 

Ballad  of  Trees  and  the  Master,"  "Trees,"  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 

Republic." 
Reading  favorite  poems  from  memory. 
Preparing   to  read   from  a  book  and   from   memory   poems   on   the 

program  for  homeroom  chapel  and  assembly. 
Taking  part  courteously  in  classroom  discussion. 
Pronouncing  new  words  correctly. 

Writing: 

Writing  short  biographies  of  outstanding  American  poets.  (One 
page  preferred.) 

Making  a  two  page  bibliography  on  American  poetry;  this  bibliog- 
raphy should  include  (1)  a  book,  (2)  a  part  of  a  book,  (3)  an 
encyclopedia  reference,  (4)  a  magazine  reference,  and  (5)  a 
newspaper  reference.     (Index  cards  should  be  used.) 

Writing  original  poems  in  class. 

Note-taking  in  library  on  biographies  of  poets.  (Index  cards  should 
be  used.) 

Listing  the  poets  and  the  poems  in  the  textbook,  leaving  three  extra 
spaces  under  each  poet  to  be  filled  in  from  larger  collections  of 
poems  found  in  classroom  library  or  school  library. 

Making  poetry  plaques  consisting  of  an  original  sketch  to  illustrate 
a  poem  under  which  is  printed  a  famous  quotation;  an  example 
was  a  reproduction  of  a  stained  glass  window  in  a  cathedral  and 
an  opened  Bible  under  which  was  printed  the  last  verse  of 
"Thanatopsis." 

Making  a  book  of  "Famous  Quotations  from  American  Poems  I 
Know  and  Like." 
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Making  a  list  of  poems  about  war  and  the  heroes  of  war. 

Writing  poems  about  World  War  II  and  its  heroes. 

Keeping  a   list   in  English   notebook   of  all   new  words   with   their 
definitions  and  pronunciations  from  the  dictionary. 
Reading: 

Poems  in  text. 

Poems  in  classroom  library. 

Poems  in  town  library. 

Poems  from  general  school  library. 

Poems  from  magazines;   one  class  especially  enjoyed  the  poems  in 
"Good  Housekeeping." 

Reading  whole  books  of  poems  for  parallel  reading. 
Listening: 

To  the  teacher  or  members  of  the  class  read  poems. 

To  phonograph  records  of  poems  that  have  become  beloved  songs. 

To  oral  interpretations  of  poems  given  by  members  of  the  class. 

To  classroom  discussion. 

To  directions  given  by  teacher,  or  by  members  of  the  class. 

Watching  films  on  poets  and  poetry. 

Expected  Outcomes. 

Increased  ability  in  the  four  phases  of  the  language  arts:  speaking, 

writing,  reading,  and  listening. 

Increased  appreciation  of  poetry  as  a  form  of  literature. 

Increased  interest  in  writing  poems  and  collecting  them. 

(NOTE :  During  the  progress  of  the  unit  pupils  arranged  their  written  work  on 
the  bulletin  board.  Bibliographies,  original  poems,  biographies  of  poets,  sketches 
and  plaques  were  arranged  attractively  by  the  class.) 

SECOND  UNIT. 

A  STUDY  OF  "SNOW-BOUND" 
(Approximate  time:   About  two  weeks.) 
Objectives. 

To  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  poetry  by  American  authors. 
To  study  the  idyl  as  a  type  of  poetry,  easily  read,  understood,  and 

memorized. 
To  study  this  idyl  as  a  type  of  poetry,  giving  a  faithful  and  vivid 

picture  of  life  In  old  New  England,  the  poet's  boyhood  home. 
To  develop  an  appreciation  of  idyls  as  a  form  of  literature. 
To  show  the  students  the  part  played   by  the   common   people   in 

forming  literature. 
To  provide  for  speech  training  through  memorization  of  some  of 
the  many  picturesque  passages  in  the  poem. 

Materials. 

Payne,  Neville  and  Chapman.    Voices  of  America,  Unit  Two,  p.  74-85. 
Newcomb,  Andrew,  Hall.     Three  Centuries  of  American  Prose  and 

Poetry. 
American  Literature.     Beynton. 

McGraw,  Naylor,  Wilber.     Prose  and  Poetry,  Ninth  Year. 
Curtis  Hidden  Page.     The  Chief  American  Poets. 
Encyclopedia  Brittanica. 
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Kunitz  and  Haycraft.     American  Authors  1600-1900. 

Thomas,  Henry  and  Dana  Lee.     Living  Biographies  of  Great  Poets. 

Activities. 
Speaking: 

Dramatizing  various  scenes  (for  example,  the  fireside  scene). 

Choral  reading  of  passages. 

Telling  in  own  words  the  stories  told  at  the  fireside,  by  the  father, 
mother,  uncle,  aunt,  or  school-master. 

Taking  part  in  classroom  discussion. 

Taking  part   in   memorizing   15   or   20   lines,   to  he   chosen   by  the 
student. 

Reporting   on   the   life   of   the   poet,   and   Harriet    Livermore.     See 
poet's  own  note  in  The  Chief  American  Poets,  edited  by  Curtis 
Hidden  Page. 
Reading: 

The  idyl  in  the  text. 

Supplementary  readings  in  the  school  or  city  library. 

Correlation    with    history    of    that    time — contemporary    poets    and 
writers;  the  slavery  question,  condition  of  schools,  etc. 

Looking  up  meaning  of  words  taken  from  the  poem. 
Writing: 

Note-taking  in  library  for  reports  on  life  of  Whittier,  Harriet  Liver- 
more,  and  others. 

Student's  own  report  on  life  of  Whittier,  after   listening  to   class 
reports  and  reading  from  several  sources. 
Listening  to: 

Preliminary  reading  of  poem,  pausing  to  explain  passages,  and  to 
assign  words  to  be  looked  up  in  dictionary. 

Memory  passages. 

Final  reading  of  poem,  for  appreciation  of  its  beauty,  after  all  parts- 
are  thoroughly  understood. 

Expected  Outcomes. 

Increased  ability  in  the  four  phases  of  the  language  arts:  speaking, 

writing,  reading,  and  listening. 

{NOTE  :  Snowbound  has  often  been  satisfactorily  used  as  part  of  a  larger  unit, 
Life  Lived  in  Various  Ways.  It  might  in  that  connection  be  studied  Intensively,  as 
indicated  above,  but  it  would  be  only  one  of  many  literary  selections  which  may  be 
used,  most  of  them  for  extensive  reading.  Of  course,  material  for  this  should  in- 
clude an  encyclopedia,  an  unabridged  dictionary,  textbooks  on  American  history, 
and  books  on  American  literature  for  background  material.  Collections  of  poems 
by  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Holmes,  Lowell,  etc.,  will  enable  the  students  to 
read  other  poems  portraying  life  lived  in  various  ways,  such  as  "The  Barefoot 
Boy."  "Telling  the  Bees,"  "The  Village  Blacksmith,"  "Evangeline,"  "The  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish,"  "Hiawatha,"  and  "The  Courtin'."  Among  many  novels  that 
may  be  included  for  outside  reading  are  Hawthorne's  House  of  Seven  Gables.  The 
Scarlet  Letter  Wharton's  Ethan  Frame:  and  Howells'  the  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham. 
Also,  there  are  many  collections  of  short  stories,  such  as  Freeman's  A  New  England 
Nun. 

American  Nature  Poetry 

At  a  conference  of  English  teachers  these  poems  were  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Raymond  Adams  as  having  a  place  in  the  teaching 
of  Nature  Poetry  (Numbers  refer  to  pages  in  Voices  of 
America)  : 
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•Freneau.  "The  Wild  Honeysuckle,"  p.  426 ;  "On  a  Honey 

Bee." 
Bryant.  "To  a  Waterfowl,"  p.  415 ;  "The  Prairies." 
Emerson.  "The  Rhodora,"  p.  404 ;  "The  Snowstorm." 
Thoreau.   "Smoke" ;  "Haze." 
Whittier.   "Snowbound,"  p.  74. 
Longfellow,    "Hiawatha"   (The  Famine)  ;  "Evangeline" 

(opening  scenes). 
Lowell.  "To  a  Dandelion,"  p.  423. 
Holmes.   "Chambered  Nautilus." 
Timrod.  "To  the  Cotton  Boll." 
Hayne.    "Aspects  of  the  Pines,"  p.  435 ;  "The  Mocking 

Bird." 
Lanier.   "Marsh  Hymn,"  p.  420. 
Whitman.    "Out  of  the  Cradle";   "Crossing  Brooklyn 

Ferry." 
Miller.   "Crossing  the  Plains." 
Moody.   "Gloucester  Moors,"  p.  454. 
Robinson.   "Mr.  Flood's  Party"  ;  "The  Sheaves." 
Frost.     "Mowing";    "Birches,"    p.    428;    "Stopping   by 

Woods,"  p.  431. 
Sandburg.  "Fog" ;  "Grass." 
Teasdale.  "I  Shall  Not  Care"  ;  "Arcturus  in  Autumn." 

Additional   poems   for   intensive   study   found   in    Voices    of 
America. 

Lowell.   "Patterns,"  p.  346. 

Markham.  "Lincoln  the  Man  of  the  People,"  p.  366. 

Millay.   "God's  World,"  p.  409. 

Millay.  "Travel,"  p.  410. 

Whittier.  "The  Cow  Song,"  p.  412. 

Bryant.  "Thanatopsis,"  p.  417. 

Lanier.  "Ballad  of  Trees  and  the  Master,"  p.  423. 

Freeman.  "The  Indian  Burying  Ground,"  p.  426. 

Hayne.  "Composed  in  Autumn,"  p.  435. 

Timrod.  "At  Magnolia  Cemetery,"  p.  56. 

Poe.   "Bells,"  p.  442. 

Longfellow.  "The  Builders,"  p.  444. 

Reese.  "Tears,"  p.  448. 

Jeffers.  "Continent's  End,"  p.  449. 

Benet.  "Portrait  of  a  Boy,"  p.  450. 

Benet.  "Ballad  of  William  Sycamore,"  p.  451. 

Teasdale.  "Barter,"  p.  460. 

Van  Dyke.  "America  for  Me,"  p.  460. 

Whitman.  "Pioneers !  O  Pioneers,"  p.  461. 

Whitman.  "I  Hear  America  Singing,"  p.  465. 

Aiken.  "Music  I  Heard,"  p.  466. 

Sandburg.  "New  Farm  Tractor,"  p.  151. 

Untermeyer.     "Calahan   in   the   Coal   Mines,"   p.    152; 

"Prayer,"  p.  152. 
Markham.  "Man  with  the  Hoe,"  p.  565. 
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Many  others  may  be  found  in  good  anthologies,  such  as 
Auslander  and  Hill's  Winged  Horse  Anthology;  or  Untermeyer's 
Modern  American  Poetry. 

B.    EXTENSIVE  READING. 

Extensive  reading,  which  has  been  treated  on  p.  268  of  this 
bulletin,  should  be  constantly  encouraged  with  continuing  em- 
phasis upon  variety  of  experience  and  upon  an  improved  taste 
for  reading  matter  of  an  ever  higher  literary  quality. 

Reading  of  books  about  America  and  by  American  authors 
should  be  stressed.  Pupils  should  respond  favorably  to  encourage- 
ment for  wide  reading  interests,  particularly  if  he  is  helped  to 
explore  books  and  magazines  like  the  following: 
Illustrative  titles : 

Bok.    Americanization  of  Edward  Bok. 

Mark  Twain.    Roughing  It. 

Riis.    The  Making  of  An  American. 

Johnston.    To  Have  and  to  Hold. 

Poe.    Short  Stories. 

Rawlings.    The  Yearling. 

Bret  Harte.    Short  Stories. 

Sandburg.    Poems. 

Cooper.    The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Carroll.    As  the  Earth  Turns. 

Cather.     0  Pioneers. 

Ferber.     Cimarron. 

Frost.    Selected  Poems. 

0.  Henry.    The  Four  Million. 

Aldrich.    Lantern  in  Her  Hand. 

George  W.  Carver  (biography). 

Muir.    Story  of  My  Boyhood. 

Hawthorne.    Short  Stories. 

Dana.    Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

Lewis.    Main  Street. 

Magazines : 

Scholastic  Time  Atlantic  Monthly 

Reader's  Digest  Life  New  Republic 

Extensive  reading  in  one  field  can  be  stimulated  as  described  in 
the  unit  which  follows:  (Stimulation  in  other  fields  can  be  done 
similarly.) 

Biography  and  Autobiography 

1.    Grade  Placement  and  Time. 

This  unit  is  taught  in  the  eleventh  grade  and  requires 
approximately  four  weeks,  though  the  time  could  be  ex- 
tended with  profit. 
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2.  Objectives. 

a.  The  opportunity  to  read  widely  from  the  rich  and  vast 
heritage  of  books  and  short  selections  which  are  known 
as  biography  and  autobiography. 

b.  The  realization  that  the  best  biography  and  auto- 
biography is  truth  and  that  truth  is,  or  can  be,  as 
thrilling  as  fiction. 

c.  An  awareness  of  the  values  which  biography  may  add 
to  human  experiences.  (See  reasons  for  reading  biogra- 
phy in  4,  d.) 

3.  Materials. 

a.  Schweikert  and  others.  Textbook :  Adventures  in 
American  Literature.     Harcourt. 

b.  Supplementary. 

(1)  Eastman.  Books  That  Have  Shaped  the  World. 
American  Library  Association. 

(2)  Miscellaneous  biographies  and  autobiographies. 

4.  Introduction  and  motivation. 

a.  Biography  and  autobiography. 

(1)  Explanation  of  and  differences  between. 

(2)  History  of  development. 

b.  Outstanding  biographies  and  autobiographies.  From 
Plutarch's  Lives  to  Sandburg's  The  Prairie  Years. 

c.  Differences  between  older  and  present-day  biographies. 

d.  Reasons  for  reading  biography. 

(1)  For  clarifying  history. 

(2)  For  removing  prejudices. 

(3)  For  making  new  friends. 

(4)  For  seeing  how  others  have  faced  the  struggles  that 
we  face. 

(5)  For  the  joy  of  discovering  courage  in  facing  handi- 
caps, in  bucking  opposition,  in  venturing  into  the 
unknown,  in  forgetting  self,  and  in  thinking  of 
others. 

(6)  For  the  fun  of  it. 

5.  Activities. 
a.    Reading: 

(1)  Four  short  biographies — Barnum,  Lee,  Mrs.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roosevelt — and  four 
autobiographies — Franklin,  Garland,  Twain,  and 
Steffens — in  textbook. 
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(2)   One  or  more  full  length  biography  or  autobiography, 
the  number  depending  upon  the  length  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  reading, 
b.    Writing : 

(1)  Taking  notes  on  individual  readings  and  on  the  oral 
reports  given  in  class. 

(2)  Writing  discussion  papers. 

(3)  Writing  papers  making  comparisons  or  deductions. 

(4)  Writing  reports  on  the  biographies  read  that  have 
not  been  reported  on  orally. 

6.    Discussion. 

The  first  class  hour  was  devoted  to  motivating  and  introducing 
the  unit,  emphasis  being  given  to  the  reasons  for  reading  biogra- 
phy. Fred  Eastman's  chapter,  "Walking  with  the  Great"  in 
Books  That  Have  Shaped  the  World  was  especially  helpful  and 
inspiring.  (Every  English  teacher  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
book.) 

For  the  second  class  hour,  the  discussion  centered  on  these  two 
questions : 

1.  How  to  go  about  our  study  to  get  the  most  out  of  it? 

2.  What  lives  are  most  worth  studying? 

The  following  method,  suggested  by  Eastman,  might  be  useful 
in  answer  to  the  first  question :  Each  student  takes  12  cards  or 
sheets  of  paper.  At  the  top  of  each  he  writes  one  of  the  following 
subheads,  and  then  as  he  reads,  he  jots  down  under  each  subhead 
the  date  most  worth  remembering : 

Heredity.  Notable  achievements. 

Early  environment.  Characteristic  sayings. 

Later  environment.  Vivid  scenes  of  his  life. 

Purpose.  Religious  beliefs  or  convictions. 

Opposition.  Failures. 

Handicaps.  Sources  of  his  power. 

The  students  were  asked  not  to  take  too  many  notes ;  they  were 
also  reminded  that  they  might  have  few  or  no  notes  under  some 
of  the  subheads. 

The  chief  advantages  of  this  method  of  study  are:  (1)  It 
demands  that  the  students  read  with  a  purpose,  (2)  It  separates 
facts  from  opinions,  (3)  It  frees  them  in  part  at  least  from  the 
prejudices  and  biases  of  the  biographer,  (4)  It's  an  excellent 
means  for  comparing  biographies. 

The  second  question  was  answered  in  part  by  mimeographed 
lists  of  the  individual  biographies  or  autobiographies  that  were 
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available  in  the  school  library.  Although  these  lists  served  as  a 
guide  for  the  available  books,  they  did  not  preclude  others.  The 
students  were  urged  to  choose  any  outstanding  biographies  even 
though  they  did  not  appear  on  the  lists.  The  biographies  on  the 
list  were  classified  under  such  headings  as  aeronautics,  historical 
personages,  immigrants,  inventors,  literary  persons,  musicians, 
religious  leaders,  scientists,  and  stage  personalities.  This  classifi- 
cation aided  students  in  finding  a  biography  of  a  person  whose 
occupation  was  interesting  and  appealing.  The  young  girl  who 
was  considering  medicine  as  a  profession  was  urged  to  read 
Heiser's  An  American  Doctor's  Odyssey  or  Hartzler's  Horse  and 
Buggy  Doctor;  the  one  interested  in  social  work,  Jane  Addams' 
Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House.  Those  who  had  no  particular  vo- 
cational interest  were  urged  to  read  the  biographers  generally 
recognized  as  outstanding — Plutarch,  Cellini,  Franklin,  Bradford, 
Strachey,  Steffens,  or  Sandburg — provided,  of  course,  that  they 
had  the  ability  and  background  to  understand  them.  Many 
biographies  especially  written  for  young  people  have  been  pub- 
lished in  recent  years,  so  that  biographies  are  available  on  almost 
all  interest  and  ability  levels.  Here  the  teacher  had  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  challenge  and  to  guide  the  student  in  his  reading. 

The  class  periods  were  used  for  informal  chats  about  the  books 
being  read  for  class  reading  and  discussions  of  the  textbook 
materials,  for  preparation  of  the  written  work  related  to  the  unit, 
for  oral  reports,  and  for  silent  reading  in  class.  The  preparation 
outside  class  was  largely  the  reading  of  the  chosen  biographies. 

The  unit  culminated  in  an  oral  report  of  5  to  10  minutes  in 
length  on  one  of  the  biographies  read.  After  the  student  had 
completed  his  reading,  he  brought  his  notes  to  his  teacher  and 
together  they  decided  upon  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  talk. 
The  student  then  outlined  his  report,  prepared,  and  gave  his  talk 
to  the  class  a  few  days  later.  Thus  the  class  shared,  in  a  measure 
at  least,  in  every  biography. 

Each  student  reported  on  all  additional  books  he  had  read  by 
informal  talks  in  class  or  by  making  written  reports. 

Discriminating  Use  of  Radio,  Newspapers,  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  eleventh  year  emphasis  on  American 
life  and  literature,  a  considerable  effort  should  be  made  to  enable 
the  student  to  get  his  bearings  in  the  midst  of  conflicting  currents 
of  words  and  ideas  which  press  upon  him  from  the  radio,  the 
newspaper,  and  the  weekly  or  monthly  magazines.  He  must  learn 
to  read  and  listen  critically  as  well  as  comprehendingly.    Obvious 
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examples  of  propaganda  (some  of  which  may  be  entirely  whole- 
some) may  be  compiled  from  advertisements,  editorials  and 
special  articles. 

Even  the  carefully  chosen  selections  in  the  literature  text  may 
include  some  writings  which  students  will  recognize  as  partly 
fallacious  or  dishonest.  Though  sour  cynicism  is  not  a  desirable 
outcome  of  such  study,  students  have  a  right  to  learn  through 
actual  reading  experience  a  fundamental  truth  about  the  lan- 
guage arts:  When  bad  thinking  produced  an  error  or  a  false- 
hood, saying,  writing,  or  printing — however  loudly,  beautifully, 
or  pretentiously — doesn't  make  it  true. 

By  means  of  a  questionnaire  the  teacher  may  find  what  news- 
papers the  students  read  and  what  they  read  first,  second,  and 
third  in  the  newspapers.  Through  a  visit  to  a  local  newspaper 
plant,  through  the  showing  of  a  film,  or  by  means  of  pictures,  the 
students  can  find  how  newspapers  are  made.  Such  books  as 
Edgar  Dale's  Hoiv  to  Read  a  Newspaper  will  be  helpful,  as  will 
the  section  on  the  newspaper  in  English  in  Action,  Course  III. 

The  following  bears  in  part  only  on  critical  evaluation  of  forms 
of  communication  but  emphasizes  largely  their  general  use  during 
leisure  time : 

EVALUATING  SOME  PHASES  OF  LEISURE  TIME 
I.      Introducing  the  unit — Informal  discussion. 

A.     Question:     How  do  you  spend  your  leisure  time? 
B..     Suggestions  for  activities  during  unit. 

II.      Radio. 

A.  Purposes. 

1.  To  encourage  a  more  discriminating  choice  of  programs. 

2.  To  raise  level  of  interest  in  appreciation  of  literature. 

B.  Activities. 

1.  Informal  discussion. 

a.  Favorite  radio  program. 

(1)  Why? 

(2)  Do  you  learn  from  it,  or  does  it  merely  entertain? 

b.  Favorite  announcer  or  news  commentator. 

(1)  Why? 

(2)  Manner  and  voice? 

(3)  Enunciation  and  pronunciation? 

2.  Research. 

a.  Description  of  trip  to  Radio  City. 

b.  Visit  to  local  broadcasting  station. 

3.  Word  study:  new  words  for  vocabulary  lists. 

4.  Sentence  structure, 
a.    Vigorous  speech. 
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2.    Good    introductory    sentences    and    convincing    "clinchlnff" 

sentences, 
e.    Sentence  form:   inverted,  transposed,  natural. 
5.    Oral — radio  program. 

a.  Advertising — using  voice  and  manner  to  persuade. 

b.  Talks  in  broadcast  fashion. 

c.  Poetry  and  readings. 

HI.      Motion  Pictures. 

A.  Discussion. 

1.  Place  of  "movies"  In  our  life. 

2.  Values  which  can  be  derived  from  "movies." 

B.  Comparison  and  contrast  of  "movies"  and  books  on  which  they  are 
based. 

C.  Use  of  "movie"  study  guides  (from  RKO  Educational  Service). 

D.  Class  attending  a  "movie"  based  on  an  outstanding  novel  or  platf. 

IV.      Reading. 

A.  Books  (study  throughout  year  in  relation  to  eaeh  unitj. 

B.  Magazines. 

1.  Division  of  class  into  small  groups. 

a.  Given  magazine  for  analysis  over  a  period  of  time. 

b.  Investigating  according  to  standard  of  evaluation. 

c.  Preparing  oral  report. 

2.  Standard  of  evaluation. 

a.    Cover — distinguishing  marks,  attractiveness. 

b.  General  make-up — number  of  pages,  circulation,  price,  when 
published,  where,  by  whom. 

c.  Divisions — articles,  stories,  humor,  editorial,  current  affairs, 
etc. 

d.  Type  of  illustrations — color,  cartoon,  photograph. 

e.  Arrangement   of   advertising — all   in   one   place,   with   story 
material,  none. 

f.  Appeal — children,  men,  women,  family. 

3.  Summary  discussion. 

a.  Best  news  magazine. 

b.  Best  magazine  for  young  people. 

c.  Best  factual  magazine. 

d.  Best  nature  magazine. 

e.  Best  "all  around"  magazine. 

C.  Newspapers. 

1.  Choice  of  newspaper  to  be  studied. 

2.  Division  of  class  in  groups — responsible  for: 

a.  Front-page  news  articles. 

b.  Editorial  section. 

c.  Society. 

d.  Sports. 

?.    Columns. 

f.  Special  or  feature  sections. 

3.  Class  presentation  of  analysis  and  criticism. 

4.  Trip  to  local  newspaper  plant. 
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Reading  the  newspaper,  listening  to  the  radio  and  seeing 
motion  pictures,  along  with  extensive  reading  of  books  and 
magazines,  all  are  worthy  occupations  for  leisure  time,  if  critical 
evaluations  are  employed.  A  study  of  them  might  become  ex- 
tremely valuable. 

C.    ORAL  EXPRESSION. 

The  reading  done  in  the  eleventh  year  will  be  provocative,  not 
only  of  growth  in  appreciation  of  literature  and  in  extension  of 
interests  but  also  of  much  oral  and  written  expression. 

Regular  periods  in  which  discussion  of  what  has  been,  or  is 
being,  read  should  be  fostered.  If  approached  informally  and 
chiefly  for  the  enjoyment  which  comes  from  hearing  others  tell 
as  best  they  can  about  their  reading,  oral  expression  will  not  be 
stilted  or  timidly  engaged  in. 

In  dealing  with  material  so  closely  related  to  the  actual  lives 
and  future  hopes  of  the  students,  the  teacher  will  wish  to  give 
everyone  in  the  class  an  opportunity  to  make  sincere  and 
thoughtful  talks  on  American  ideals  and  social  problems.  Be- 
cause of  limited  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  restrict  the  scope  of 
such  topics,  and  it  will  be  well  to  require  brief  preliminary  out- 
lines to  make  sure  that  such  limitation  has  been  secured. 

The  class  may  act  as  a  self-evaluation  group  while  these  talks 
are  being  presented.  If  each  listener  is  encouraged  to  make  a 
brief  record  of  the  impression  made  by  each  speech,  these  com- 
ments may  be  tabulated  by  the  teacher  (or  by  a  standards  com- 
mittee) and  presented  to  the  student  without  revealing  the  source 
of  the  criticism.  The  teacher,  in  private  conference,  should  help 
the  individual  pupil  become  aware  of  poise,  eye-contact,  pro- 
nunciation, enunciation  and  voice  control. 

All  of  the  language  arts  should  be  inextricably  interwoven. 
Time  after  time  it  has  been  illustrated  in  this  bulletin  that  such 
interweaving  is  almost  inevitable.  The  following  illustration 
shows  it  again,  but  with  special  emphasis  upon  speaking. 

INTERVIEWING  AND  RADIO  PRESENTATION 
(Approximate  time:   Three  months.) 
Objectives. 

To  afford   students  an  opportunity  to  work  with  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm on  some  significant  and  natural  assignment. 
To  afford  students  the  opportunity  of  working  together  on  a  com- 
mon task  in  the  classroom  and  outside  the  class. 
To  afford  students  the  opportunity  of  making  contacts  with  towns- 
people. 


► 


E2  I 


Good  interviews  demand  definite  planning.     What  is  to  be  said  and  what 
important  questions  are  to  oe  asked  must  be  considered  before  the  interview 

takes  place. 

To  afford  students  the  opportunity  of  learning  satisfactory  tech- 
niques of  interviewing,  taking  notes,  outlining,  and  writing  a 
fairly  long  paper. 

To  afford  students  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  read  well  before 
a  class  group  and  over  the  air.  This  objective  implies  emphasis 
on  voice  control,  enunciation,  pronunciation,  and  poise. 

To  afford  students  the  opportunity  of  learning  that  valuable  help 
can  be  gained  from  many  varied  sources. 

Materials  and  Sources. 

Journalism  library.  Chapters  from  various  references  on  interview- 
ing. 

High  school,  college,  town  libraries.  Chapters  on  interviewing  and 
radio  presentation. 

Editor  high  school  papel. 

Editor  of  college  paper  and  other  members  of  staff. 

Local  editors  and  reporters  of  two  local  papers. 

High  school  dramatics  teacher. 

Local  speech  teacher. 

Radio  program  director  of  local  station. 

Grammar  books.     Regular  text  plus  classroom  references. 

Radio  interviews  heard  over  various  stations. 

Leaders  in  town  who  were  interviewed. 
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Teachers,  parents,  and  students  who  helped  with  work  at  various 
stages. 

Activities. 
Discussion. 

Planning  eaeh  phase  of  the  work. 

Criticizing  committee  reports. 

Evaluating  final  work  of  each  group. 

Evaluation  of  unit  as  a  whole. 
Committee  Activities. 

Scheduling  programs  with  radio  station. 

Arranging  for  use  of  college  library. 

Arranging  for  final  typing  of  reports. 

Group  Activities. 

Interviews  and  write-ups  prepared  in  groups  of  two's  for  most  part. 

Visiting  "Experts." 

Editor  of  school  paper. 

Editor  of  college  paper. 

Editor  of  local  afternoon  paper. 

Reporter  from  morning  paper. 

High  school  dramatics  teacher. 

Local  speech  teacher. 

Program  director  of  local  radio  station. 
Reading. 

References  on  interviews. 

References  on  radio  presentation. 

References  on  grammar. 
Reading  Aloud. 

Speeches  prepared  as  result  of  interviews. 
.    Excerpts  from  various  reference  books. 

Listening. 

To  all  class  discussions. 
To  all  suggestions  made  by  the  "experts." 

To  actual  interviews  made  by  high  school,  college,   or  local  jour- 
nalists whom  members  of  the  class  accompanied  on  real  inter- 
viewing missions. 
Interviewing. 

Actual   interviewing  of  two   outstanding   personalities   in   the   com- 
munity by  each  student. 
Writing. 

Notes  during  or  after  interview. 
Classroom  notes. 
Outlines. 

Composition  of  paper  itself. 
Evaluation  of  work  on  progress  reports. 
Radio  Presentation. 

Fifteen-minute  presentations  three  times  per  week  with  student 
committee  and  student  announcer  appearing  on  a  majority  of 
the  programs. 
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Expected  Outcomes. 

Increased  interest  in  the  necessity  for  writing  and  speaking  ef- 
fectively. 

Increased  ability  in  working  cooperatively  together  as  students. 

Increased  ability  in  working  effectively  with  adults  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Increased  respect  for  source  materials  other  than  books. 

Increased  ability  to  take  useful  notes. 

Increased  respect  for  the  value  of  an  orderly  outline  for  any  major 
writing. 

Increased  confidence  in  one's  ability  to  succeed  at  a  long,  difficult, 
and  exacting  task. 

A  realization  that  meaningful  assignments,  though  difficult,  can  be 
lots  of  fun. 

D.  Written  expression. 

The  following  points  have  been  selected  for  special  emphasis. 

1.  Written  outline  for  logical  analysis  and  for  aid  in  presenting 
floor  talks.  Correct  subordination  and  labeling  should  be 
insisted  upon.  The  following  tabular  view  gives  the  correct 
pattern : 

I. 
A. 

1. 
a. 

(1) 

(a) 
(b) 
(2) 
b. 
2. 
B. 
II. 
Note  :     At  least  two  correlative  items  should  appear  before  a 
further  step  in  subordination  is  introduced.  Not  many 
outlines  will  require  more  than  three  of  the  five  steps 
indicated  on  the  table  above. 

2.  Longer  themes  than  those  written  in  previous  year. 

3.  Short  critical  essays,  giving  thoughtful  evaluation  of  as- 
signed readings. 

(Papers  which  show  habitual  violation  of  principles 
taught  for  mastery  in  ninth  and  tenth  years  should  be 
returned  to  student  for  re-writing  before  being  considered 
for  credit.) 
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e.  grammar  and  mechanics. 

As  in  each  preceding  year,  self -inventories  and  self-evaluations 
should  determine  the  scope  and  intensity  of  individualized  review 
in  grammar  and  mechanical  techniques.  Where  mastery  has  not 
been  attained  in  principles  listed  for  ninth  and  tenth  years,  these 
principles  should  be  retaught  first.  Afterward  the  following 
additional  principles  should  be  taught  for  mastery : 

1.  Definite  and  unmistakable  reference  of  pronoun  and  correct 
agreement  in  number  and  person  of  pronoun  and  ante- 
cedent. 

2.  Acceptable  parallelism  in  coordinate  and  series  construc- 
tions. 

3.  Correct  case  of  pronoun  with  infinitive. 

4.  Elimination  of  confusion  between  prepositions  and  con- 
junctions. 

5.  Elimination  of  weak  so  construction  as  habitual  sentence 
pattern. 

6.  Avoidance  of  common  errors  in  diction,  such  as  those  listed 
in  English  in  Action,  p.  347-353. 

7.  Use  of  semicolon  to  separate  independent  clauses  when  the 
second  clause  is  introduced  by  a  transitional  adverb,  such 
as  hoivever,  neverthless,  moreover,  etc. 

8.  Use  of  semicolon  to  separate  long  dependent  elements  which 
are  of  coordinate  rank  and  which  contain  internal  punctua- 
tion. 

9.  Acceptable  discrimination  in  the  use  of  such  troublesome 
intransitive  and  transitive  verbs  as  lie,  lay;  sit,  set;  rise, 
raise. 

10.    Acceptable  discrimination  in  the  use  of  the  few  common 
subjunctive  forms. 

F.    ILLUSTRATION. 

How  the  high  school  principal's  office  may  provide  situations 
and  opportunities  for  valuable  training  in  many  phases  of  oral 
and  written  expression — 

STUDENT  OFFICE  SECRETARIES 

The  principal  of  a  large,  rural  school  with  varied  administrative  and 
clerical  duties  may  become  a  routine  clerk  and  a  busy,  "little"  adminis- 
trator, if  he  neglects  to  delegate  routine  duties  and  clerical  work.  He 
may  unconsciously  "rob"  many  of  his  commercial  students  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting,  stimulating,  and  worthwhile  activities,  if  he  insists  upon 
doing  most  of  his  office  work. 
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For  several  years  the  Mount  Pleasant  School  (Cabarrus  County)  had 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  office  secretaries  to  assist  the  principal  in  carrying 
on  his  administrative  and  clerical  work.  These  students  usually  spent 
one  hour  in  the  office  each  day.  Competent  upper  classmen  were  given 
preference;  however,  it  became  necessary  at  times  to  use  some  other 
students  when  advanced  commercial  students  did  not  have  a  vacant  period. 

The  principal  aims  of  such  student  participation  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

If  the  principal  is  to  be  an  educational  leader,  he  must  be  relieved 
of  many  clerical  responsibilities. 

Commercial  students  should  have  an  opportunity  to  put  into  prac- 
tice what  they  have  learned  in  their  classroom. 

Correct  habits  are  formed  and  proper  attitudes  are  developed  by 
doing  responsible,  worthwhile  things. 

The  school  becomes  our  school  rather  than  the  principal's  or 
teacher's. 

Such  qualities  as  accuracy,  promptness,  dependability,  industry,  neat- 
ness, confidence,  courtesy,  initiative,  and  many  others  which  characterize 
leaders  were  developed  in  all  office  secretaries.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
explain  such  desirable  outcomes  is  to  numerate  briefly  the  duties  of  these 
boys  and  girls  who  served  as  office  secretaries. 

A  high  school  office  is  rich  in  its  opportunities  for  applying  the  language  arts 
skills.    Countless  tasks  that  demand  such  skills  are  ever-present. 
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1.  All  office  secretaries  were  expected  to  do  the  following  when  called 
upon: 

Act  as  host  or  hostess  when  visitors  come  to  the  office. 
Answer  telephone  and  go  for  the  person  requested  when  necessary. 
Carry  notices,  bulletins,  and  mail  to  teachers  and  students. 
Assist  teachers  in  locating  materials,  reports,  etc. 
Operate  mimeograph,  duplicating,  and  adding  machines  when  re- 
quested. 
File  materials,  reports,  and  records. 

2.  Office  secretaries  who  had  taken  advanced  commercial  work  assisted 
in  numerous  ways: 

All    pupils    typed,    mimeographed,    wrote    letters,    and    made    out 

reports. 
One  secretary   checked   all   school  bills.      (She   wrote   over  three 
hundred   checks   during   the   past   year   without  making   any 
major  error.) 
Another  girl  counted  and  stacked  all  school  money  for  banking. 
One  boy  daily  checked  on  all  mechanical  bus  repairs  needed  and 

reported  by  telephone  to  the  county  mechanic. 
Another  secretary  made  the  monthly  and  yearly  principal's  statis- 
tical report. 
An   office  secretary    (who  also  was  a  girl  bus  driver)    made  the 
annual  statistical  transportation  report.  Fourteen  busses  were 
involved  in  this  report. 
Other   office   secretaries   made   out   daily   and   weekly  attendance 
reports,     mimeographed     special     bulletins,     assorted     mail, 
checked  inventories,  duplicated  or  mimeographed  all  kinds  of 
work  for  teachers,  mimeographed  church  bulletins,  and  did 
numerous  other  things. 
Student    secretaries    edited,    mimeographed,    and    distributed    ele- 
mentary and  high  school  papers  and  magazines. 
About  four  years  ago  office  secretaries  assisted  by  the  commercial 
advisor,   mimeographed   a   denominational   State  bulletin   for 
which    they    received    enough    money    to    purchase    Venetian 
shades  for  the  commercial  department  classroom. 
The  popularity  of  the  office  secretarial  work  has  been  so  consistent  that 
there  has  never  been  any  difficulty  in  securing  the  services  of  numerous 
boys  and  girls.     The  interest  in  such  work  has  caused  some  elementary 
pupils  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  may  become  an  office  secre- 
tary.    Last  year  two  girls  who  had  already  served  as  secretaries  for  one 
year  were  asked  to  assist  the  principal  for  two  weeks  in  helping  to  train 
some  new  recruits.     They  were  delighted  to  serve.     At  the  end   of  two 
weeks  they  were  so  eager  to  continue  their  work  that  they  were  allowed 
to  serve  as  senior  secretaries.     The  assistance  in  training  others  relieved 
the  principal  and  the  commercial  instructor  considerably,  and  they  were 
able  to  give  more  time  to  school  administration  and  supervision. 

How  may  one  appraise  the  pupil  activity  in  office  work?  During  the 
past  several  years  evaluation  has  been  made  informally  by  pupil,  by 
teacher,  and  by  parent.  Here  are  some  typical  comments.  One  former 
student  now  located  in  Washington.   D.   C.  wrote,  "I  shall  never  forget 
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the  many  helpful  things  I  learned  in  the  school  office."  Another  pupil  at 
the  end  of  the  year  said,  "I  have  learned  more  than  I  have  from  almost  any 
other  course  in  high  school."  The  French  instructor  good-naturedly  com- 
plained, "I'll  tell  you  what  your  office  practice  is  doing.  It  is  'robbing' 
me  of  all  my  good  French  students.  Everybody  wants  to  take  Commercial 
in  order  to  work  in  the  office."  Parents  frequently  come  to  the  principal 
at  the  close  of  the  year  and  express  sincere  appreciation  for  what  the 
office  training  has  done  for  their  boy  or  girl.  These  boys  and  girls  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  their  school  and  in  so  doing  they  have  developed 
unconsciously  into  dependable,  accurate  workers.  They  invariably  take 
the  initiative  because  they  now  have  developed  confidence.  Tomorrow, 
these  boys  and  girls  may  be  serving  their  community  with  the  same  confi- 
dence and  enthusiasm  which  characterized  their  school  work. 

Twelfth  Year 
Introduction. 

Since  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  graduates  from  the  average 
North  Carolina  high  school  do  not  go  to  college,  the  twelfth  year 
is  the  last  year  in  which  many  youth  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  English  language  in  an  organized  institution  under  the 
guidance  of  a  trained,  skilful  teacher.  For  that  reason  the  teacher 
of  twelfth  grade  English  and  her  pupils  should  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  make  an  inventory  (See  p.  250  of  this  bulletin)  of  the 
needs  of  pupils  in  all  phases  of  the  language  arts  and  plan  coop- 
eratively to  carry  out  activities  and  develop  units  of  study  that 
will  effectively  meet  them.  This  implies  a  flexible  program 
readily  adaptable  to  individual  needs. 

Understanding  and  primary  emphasis  should,  as  in  other  years, 
be  placed  upon  the  development  of  competence  in  the  use  of  the 
English  language.  The  public  expects,  above  everything  else, 
that  high  school  graduates  shall  read,  write  and  speak  correctly. 
Also  modern  research  has  shown  that  facility  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage contributes  more  toward  a  student's  success  in  college  than 
any  other  skill  developed  in  the  high  school.1 

Since  twelfth  year  students  are  at  the  threshold  of  maturity,  a 
part  of  the  course  should  be  devoted  to  the  development  of 
discrimination  in  the  choice  of  modern  reading,  legitimate  stage 
plays,  motion  pictures,  current  periodicals,  radio  programs,  and 
forum  discussions. 

A.    INTENSIVE   READING  AND  THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE. 

Intensive  reading  will  be  done  for  two  purposes:  (1)  to  as- 
semble definite  needed  information  and  (2)  to  understand  and 
gain  the  full  flavor  of  a  literary  selection. 
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In  assembling  information  and  organizing  it  for  reports,  or 
other  uses,  students  will  need  to  be  helped  to  use  reference  books 
of  all  kinds.  English  teachers  in  the  twelfth  year  should  try  to 
give  every  student  as  complete  control  as  possible  of  all  skills 
involved  in  this  type  of  work.  From  the  first  grade  onward  such 
skills  have  been  accumulating  and  in  this  twelfth  year  a  final 
chance  to  establish  them  thoroughly  is  given.  Essential  skills 
for  study  and  for  the  use  of  books  of  reference  have  been  stressed 
in  outlines  for  previous  years — and  should  be  recalled,  reviewed 
if  necessary,  and  used  masterfully  in  this  year.  Examples  of  the 
functional  uses  of  such  skills  have  also  been  given  throughout 
the  foregoing  pages.  Wherever  there  is  a  librarian  her  services 
should  be  invaluable  in  the  use  of  library  materials. 

For  understanding  and  gaining  the  full  flavor  of  literary 
masterpieces  pupils  should  not  come  "empty-handed"  into  the 
twelfth  year.  This  purpose  for  intensive  reading  has  also  been 
stressed  again  and  again  in  this  bulletin.  It  is  a  purpose,  how- 
ever, which  ends  in  a  priceless  possession  and  deserves  constant 
thought  from  all  serious  students  of  educational  practices.  First 
of  all,  students  must  like  literature.  Efforts  of  earnest  teachers 
to  develop  that  liking,  and  the  consequent  understanding  that 
accompanies  it,  have  not  always  been  successful.  Required 
reading  of  a  few  masterpieces  has  not  invariably  brought  it  about. 
Chronological  studies  of  all  the  periods  in  English  or  American 
literature  have  not  always  effected  it. 

Classics  are  not  antiques  or  museum  pieces ;  the  more  de- 
pendent they  are  for  their  power  and  charm  upon  the  antiquarian 
interests  of  their  readers,  the  less  worthy  they  are  of  the  time 
expended  on  them  in  general  education.  In  short,  the  acquisition 
of  critical  cliches,  literary-historical  fact,  and  abstract  "period 
background"  should  not  be  a  major  aim  in  the  study  of  literature. 
The  student  should  not  be  required  to  learn  any  biographical 
data  or  critical  comment  about  authors  whose  work  he  has  had 
no  opportunity  to  read.  Chronological  arrangement  of  the  works 
studied  and  informal  grouping  by  "periods"  or  by  centuries  may 
be  a  desirable  organizational  device.  Correlations  between 
courses  in  history  are  undeniably  valuable.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered and  heeded  as  a  warning,  however,  that  the  highly 
generalized  epitomes  of  history  found  in  the  literature  textbooks, 


iSee  "Some  Implications  of  the  Eight  Year  Study"  by  Wilford  M.  Aiken  in  The   Bulletin, 
February,  1941,  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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even  if  learned  verbatim,  will  no  more  give  the  student  adequate 
background  or  liking  for  a  piece  of  literature  than  a  diet  of 
vitamin  pills  would  give  him  adequate  physical  growth. 

Two  efforts  seeming  to  lead  in  the  right  direction  are  reported 
for  comparison  and  suggestion.  No  teacher's  exploration  for 
better  ways  to  develop  appreciation  of  great  literature  should  be 
hampered  by  the  selections  which  have  been  chosen  for  reports 
here.  Macbeth  may  not  be  the  best  play  of  Shakespeare  to 
choose  for  a  particular  class.  Indeed,  plays  by  another  author 
might  be  far  more  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Poetry  might  con- 
ceivably be  replaced  by  a  study  of  novels  or  of  some  other 
literary  form.  The  emphasis  ought  to  be  placed  on  liking,  on 
"flavor-some"  understanding  and  upon  desire  for  further  ex- 
periences of  a  similar  nature  rather  than  upon  any  special 
selection. 

FIRST  ILLUSTRATION. 

SHAKESPEARE    (.MACBETH) 
(Approximate  time:   Three  to  four  weeks.) 
Objectives  (General  and  Specific). 

To  develop  in  students  an  appreciation  for  and  an  enjoyment  of 
Shakespeare's  great  plays,  and  thus  stimulate  an  interest  in  later 
reading  from  Shakespeare. 

To  show  the  connection  between  the  patriotic  fervor  existing  in 
England  at  the  time  and  the  fact  that  all  classes  of  people 
attended  the  theater  and  learned  of  their  country's  history  there. 

To  make  a  study  of  the  Elizabethan  theater. 

To  learn  about  Shakespeare  as  a  man  and  as  a  dramatist. 

To  become  familiar  with  the  story  of  some  of  Shakespeare's  best 
known  comedies,  tragedies  and  historical  plays. 

Through  the  study  of  this  particular  play  to  gain  an  appreciation 
of  Shakespeare's  powers  in  character  portrayal,  dramatic  tech- 
nique, and  poetic  creativeness. 

Materials. 

Payne,  Neville,  Chapman.     English  Heritage. 

Miles,  Pooley  and  Grenlaw.     Literature  and  Life,  Book  Four,  Chap- 
ter 5,  p.  101-170. 
Joseph  Q.  Adams.     A  Life  of  William  Shakespeare. 
Neilson  and  Thorndike.     The  Facts  about  Shakespeare. 
Charles  Williams.     A  Short  Life  of  Shakespeare. 
J.  Q.  Adams.     Shakespearean  Playhouses. 
A.  H.  Thorndike.     Shakespeare's  Theater. 
Mary  I.  Curtis.     England  of  Song  and  Story. 
H.  T.  Stephenson.     Shakespeare's  London. 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.     Tales  from  Shakespeare. 
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Activities. 
Seeing: 

A  performance  of  Macbeth  or  any  other  play  by  Shakespeare  given 
by  any  Little  Theater  group  or  in  motion  pictures. 

Listening: 

To  the  teacher  and  members  of  the  class  read  and  interpret  the  play. 

To  recording  of  Macbeth. 

To  classroom  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  drama,  the  Eliza- 
bethan theater,  sources  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  historical  ele- 
ments in  Macbeth,  and  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  witchcraft 
in  this  play. 

To  reports  by  various  members  of  the  class  upon  other  plays.  The 
following  plays  to  be  reported  on  were  chosen:  Romeo  and 
■Juliet.  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Twelfth  Night,  A  Winter's  Tale,  Julius  Caesar,  Hamlet,  The 
Comedy  of  Errors,  and  Richard  III. 

Writing: 

Notes  on  the  life  of  Shakespeare  and  on  the  Elizabethan  theater. 

Precis  of  chosen  scenes. 

Character  studies  of  important  characters. 
Reading: 

Reading  of  the  play  silently  and  orally. 

Supplementary     reading     for     the     reports     made     to     class     (see 
"Materials"  and  "Listening"). 
Speaking: 

Students  read  aloud  from  the  play. 

Reports  made  to  class. 

Classroom  discussion. 

Dramatization  of  selected  scenes  from  the  play. 

Quoting  various  passages. 
Making: 

A  model  Elizabethan  theater. 

Drawing  plans  of  Elizabethan  theaters  to  post  on  bulletin  boards. 

Many  other  constructions. 

Expected  Outcomes. 

Increased  ability  in  speaking,  writing,  reading  and  profitable  lis- 
tening. 

A  better  understanding  of  Shakespearean  words,  particularly  in 
Macbeth. 

Interest  aroused  in  seeing  and  reading  Shakespearean  plays  in  days 
to  come. 

There  are  countless  ways  to  make  the  intensive  study  of  any  literary 
masterpiece  an  experience  of  value  to  students.  Here  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  how  a  study  of  Macbeth  may  be  introduced  effectively: 

A.  Informal  discussion  with  students  on  Shakespearean  plays  previously 
studied: 

1.  Julius  Caesar. 

2.  As  You  Like  It. 
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3.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

4.  Any  others. 

B.  Students  find  out  important  tacts  about  Shakespeare  and  his  plays. 
(Use  library  extensively.) 

1.  Short  biographical  sketch. 

2.  Form  of  plays. 

a.  Number  of  acts. 

b.  Blank  verse. 

3.  Plays  written  to  be  acted. 

4.  Classification  of  plays. 

C.  Assignment. 

1.  Read  entire  play  or  first  act. 

2.  Look  for  first  mention  of  Macbeth. 

3.  First  appearance  of  Macbeth. 

4.  First  reference  to  his  ambition. 

5.  Meeting  of  /the  witches. 

D.  Informal  discussion. 

1.  Good  story. 

2.  Suspense. 

3.  Motives. 

4.  Use  of  witches. 

This  introduction,  which  might  take  a  week  or  two,  would,  of  course,  be 
followed  by  more  intensive  study  of  selected  scenes,  especially  noteworthy 
passages,  poetic  diction,  characters,  etc. 

SECOND  ILLUSTRATION. 

A  UNIT  IN  POETRY 
(Reported  in  more  detail  and  in  different  form  in  North  Carolina 
Education,  October,  1943,  p.  93.) 
Objectives. 
General: 

(1)  To  lay  the  foundation  for  an  understanding  of  poetry,  (2)  to 
create  an  appreciation  of  poetry,  (3)  to  increase  the  knowledge 
of  poetic  literature,  and  (4)  to  create  the  desire  for  future 
reading  of  poetry.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  appreciation 
will  come  through  understanding  arrived  at  through  intensive 
discussion  of  diction,  imagery  and  development  of  the  poem. 

Specific: 

(1)  To  read  selected  poems  from  Beowulf  to  modern  times,  (2)  to 
teach  the  mechanics  of  poetic  construction,  (3)  to  teach  scan- 
sion, (4)  to  teach  poetical  forms,  (5)  to  create  the  desire  to 
write  simple  poems  and  to  supervise  the  writing,  (6)  to  show 
the  influence  of  changing  conditions  upon  the  social  and  literary 
attitudes  of  poets,  (7)  to  encourage  creative  activities,  and  (8) 
to  introduce  choral  reading. 

Motivation. 

The  film  version  of  "Gunga  Din"  and  the  musical  number  "Man- 
dalay"   served   as   ample   motivation   for   the   study   of  poetry.     Yet 
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students  were  unhesitant  with  such  voiced  declarations  as  "I  liked 
these  two,  but  don't  give  us  a  lot  of  those  others." 

So  it  was  evident  that  these  students,  at  least,   must  be  given 
carefully  selected  material.    To  begin,  the  following  were  chosen: 
"The  Cremation  of  Sam  McGee,"  by  Robert  W.  Service. 
"Bury  Me  Not  on  the  Lone  Prairie"   (sung  with  guitar  accom- 
paniment by  a  school  boy). 
"The  Highwayman,"  by  Alfred  Noyes. 

Selections     from     Robert     Burns       "Highland     Mary,"     "Tarn 
O'Shanter,"  "A  Red,  Red  Rose,"  "My  Heart's  in  the  High- 
lands," and  "To  a  Mouse." 
After  proof  from  this  preliminary  survey,  that  poetry  might  be 
interesting  and  worth  reading,  the  pupils  and  teacher  launched  an 
extensive  but  also  intensive  study  of  poetry. 

Materials. 

English  in  Action,  p.  202-229:      Poetic  Insight,  Images,   Descriptive 

Words,   Music   of  Poetry,   Mechanics   of   Poetry,   Scansion,   and 

Poetic  Form. 
English  Heritage. 
The  Winged  Horse  Anthology. 
Voices  of  America. 
Good  Companions. 
Interesting  Friends. 
Books  from  home,  school  and  community  libraries. 

Activities. 

Illustrative  poetry,  poetry  posters,  poetry  scraybooks,  choral 
reading,  poetic  body  movements,  singing  of  poems,  radio  listening 
groups,  and  portrait-poetry. 

Creative  ivriting. 

Free  verse,  limerick,  sonnet,  ballad,  rhythmical  prose,  school 
song,  and  class  anthology  of  verse  (published  by  means  of  the  school 
mimeograph). 

Additional  details. 

Groups  were  formed  to  engage  in  activities  listed  above.  Pupils 
chose  the  groups  they  wished  to  join.  As  the  study  progressed,  (use 
being  constantly  made  of  the  great  wealth  of  material  found  in 
English  Heritage,  The  Winged  Horse  Anthology,  Voices  of  America, 
Good  Companions,  Interesting  Friends  and  selected  volumes  of 
poetry  from  the  library)  the  quality,  originality  and  educational 
value  of  the  work  done  and  frequently  reported  were  most  satis- 
factory. 

The  illustrated  poems  and  posters  were  excellent  in  content  and 
attractive. 

The  choral  reading  was  well  done.  This  group  arranged  in  sing- 
ing formation  with  a  director.  Duet  and  solo  voices  added  variety 
to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  choruses,  especially  in  "The  Raven,"  "The 
Highwayman,"  and  "The  Congo."  For  humor  they  recited  "The 
Plaint  of  the  Camel,"  and  "I'm  Nobody!    Who  Are  You?" 
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The  portrait-poetry  group  gave  an  excellent  study  of  these  char- 
acters: Hero  and  Leander,  The  Lady  of  Shalot,  Miniver  Cheevy, 
Tarn  O'Shanter,  and  Sylvia. 

The  students  who  studied  movement  in  poetry  presented  an  in- 
teresting exhibition  of  walking,  running,  galloping,  and  waltzing  to 
various  kinds  of  metrical  patterns. 

The  girls  from  the  glee  club  sang  poems  which  have  been  set  to 
music:  "Trees,"  "Sylvia,"  "Recessional,"  "Drink  to  Me  Only  with 
Thine  Eyes,"  and  "Hark!  Hark!  The  Lark  at  Heaven's  Gate  Sings." 

The  radio  listening  group  gave  reports  on  the  rhythm  of  voice, 
citing  Winchell,  Amos  (of  the  Amos  'n  Andy  team),  Orson  Wells, 
Edwin  G.  Robinson,  Kate  Smith,  and  Helen  Hayes  for  illustrative 
purposes. 

Members  from  the  above  groups  formed  an  "extra  credit"  unit  to 
discuss  the  music  of  poetry  in  a  more  detailed  study.  They  pre- 
sented before  the  class  a  circle  conversation  in  which  they  com- 
mented upon  the  music  in  "The  Bells,"  "The  Barrel-Organ,"  "Song 
of  the  Chattahoochee,"  "The  Santa  Fe  Trail,"  and  "The  Raven." 
Coupled  with  this,  they  discussed  the  Psalms  from  the  Bible  for 
their  strength,  beauty,  and  rhythm. 

The  unit  was  completed  with  a  brief  check-up  test.  Each  member 
of  the  class  was  requested  to  evaluate  the  study  of  poetry  according 
to  interest,  activity,  and  knowledge. 

V.    EXTENSIVE  READING. 

Extensive  reading  interests,  on  many  levels  of  attainment 
should  have  been  developed  by  the  time  pupils  come  to  this  year ; 
indeed,  by  the  time  they  reach  the  upper  elementary  grades. 
Periods  should  be  set  aside  for  enjoyment  of  discussing  the 
experiences  of  extensive  reading;  book  clubs,  assembly  programs, 
homeroom  programs,  class  periods  in  which  book  reports  are 
heard  and  informal  discussions  are  participated  in,  library  read- 
ing periods  for  pleasure,  and  many  other  avenues  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

The  reading  of  newspapers  and  magazines  should  be  fostered  as 
a  regular  feature  of  the  extensive  reading  program.  The 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature  and  The  Atlantic  Monthly  are 
excellent  magazines  with  a  special  literary  content.  Many  others 
should  be  in  the  high  school  library.  Several  daily  newspapers 
should  be  made  available. 

Titles  of  books  which  may  be  used  profitably  for  extensive 
reading  and  which  will  increase  the  quality  of  literary  appre- 
ciation are  legion.  The  following  are  excellent  (See  also  a  list  in 
North  Carolina  English  Teacher,  January,  1944)  : 

Bronte.     Jane  Eyre. 
Chaucer.     Canterbury  Tales. 
Scott.     Ivanhoe. 
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Tennyson.     Idylls  of  the  King  (those  not  previously 

taught) . 
G.  K.  Chestenton.     Essays. 
Robinson.     Tristram. 
Thackeray.     Vanity  Fair. 
Robert  Burns.     Poems. 
Byron.     Childe  Harold. 
Shakespeare.     Plays. 
Swift.     Gulliver's  Travels. 
Boswell.     Life  of  Johnson  (Excerpts  from). 
Steele  and  Addison.     De  Coverley  Papers  (Excerpts 

from). 
Galsworthy.     The  Forsyte  Saga. 
Galsworthy.     Justice. 
Kipling.     The  Light  That  Failed. 
Hudson.     Green  Mansions. 
Hutchinson.     If  Winter  Comes. 
Masefield.     Tristan  and  Isolde. 
Strachey.     Elizabeth  and  Essex. 
Benet.     John  Brown's  Body. 

Extensive  reading  in  books,  newspapers  and  magazines  should 
often  be  done  to  increase  literary  appreciation.  It  should  also  be 
done  in  connection  with  class  and  individual  interests.  Although 
specific  titles  of  books  and  magazine  articles  do  not  appear  in  the 
following  description  of  a  particular  piece  of  work,  no  one  can 
read  it  without  feeling  what  a  wealth  of  reading  matter  would 
be  necessary.  Here  again,  one  may  see  the  close  interrelation- 
ships that  exist  among  all  the  language  arts,  when  a  stimulating 
center,  of  interest  is  pursued  by  a  class  or  by  an  individual. 

VOCATIONAL  EXPLORATION 
(Approximate  time:   Six  weeks.) 
Objectives. 

To  offer  students  opportunities  to  investigate  occupations  in  which 

they  are  interested. 
To  provide    purposeful    reading,    writing,    speaking,    and    listening 

experiences. 
To  acquaint  the  students  further  with  the  library  and  with  methods 
of  investigating  a  subject. 

Materials. 

High  School  Handbook  of  Composition,  p.  142-187. 

Class  notes  on  methods  of  compiling  bibliography  and  writing  the 

research  paper. 
The  school  library  and  working  classroom  library  assembled  from 

the  main  library. 
Material  obtained  from  the  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance 

Service  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh, 

and  from  the  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance  Service, 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Activities.  , 

Listening  to: 

Finding  the  Right  Vocation  (educational  talking  picture). 
Speakers — Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  business  men 

of  the  town. 
Members  of  the  class  presenting  material  which  they  have  assembled. 

Speaking: 

Round  table  discussion  of  personality  rating  charts,  vocational  data 
collected,  good  business  English. 

Interviews  with  business  men  of  town  on  what  they  expect  of  their 
employees. 

Presentation  of  material  collected  in  library  and  in  interviews. 

Interviews  with  the  students  acting  as  employment  managers  and 
as  applicants  for  positions. 

Correct  use  of  the  telephone  in  business. 
Writing: 

Letters  requesting  information  on  occupations  and  letter  of  appli- 
cation. 

Note-taking  in  the  library. 

Outline  for  research  paper. 

Working  bibliography  of  materials  available  on  occupation  chosen. 

When  students  participate  efficiently  in  school  government,  they  must  be  able 
to  organize  their  ideas  skillfully  and  to  express  them  effectively. 
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Interviews  with  men  of  the  town.     (For  the  method  of  the  inter- 
view, consult  Mary  J.  Wrinn,  Elements  of  Journalism,  p.  75-83.) 

Themes  analyzing  students'  interest,  personality,  and  changing  occu- 
pational preference. 

Research    paper    on    occupation    of    greatest    interest.     (See    Long 
Themes,  p.  339  of  this  bulletin.) 
Reading: 

Textbooks  to  correct  grammatical  errors  and  to  furnish  information 
on  writing  the  research  paper,  business  letter,  interview. 

Pamphlets  and  other  vocational  material  ordered. 

Vocational  information  books  in  school  and  classroom  library. 

Vocational  fiction  in  library. 

Expected  Outcomes. 

A  knowledge  of  the  vocational  opportunities  open  to  the  student. 
Increased  ability  in  the  use  of  the  library  and  in  the  assembling  of 

needed  research  material. 
A  better  command  of  oral  and  written  English. 

C.  Oral  expression. 

It  is  important  that  pupils  have  equally  educative  school  ex- 
periences in  oral  expression  as  in  written  communication,  since 
the  occasions  for  using  effective  speech  are  more  frequei-fc,  more 
varied  in  type,  and  in  many  ways  more  difficult  to  meet.  The 
materials  and  aims  of  oral  expression  should  be  from  the  level  of 
pupil  interests  and  experience  and  should  be  related  to  the  uses 
of  speech  in  everyday  life. 

Although  the  content  and  methods  must  be  chosen  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  classroom  situation,  various  types  of  content  are 
suggested  as  follows: 

1.  Conversation  and  discussion. 

2.  Speaking  at  assembly  before  clubs  and  special  groups,  at 
pep  rallies,  at  class  day  exercises. 

3.  Persuasive  speeches,  as  debates  and  orations. 

4.  Panel  discussion;  forum  discussion. 

5.  Oral  interpretation  of  prose,  reading  announcements,  radio 
script,  scientific  descriptive  and  narrative  selections  in  class. 

6.  Dramatic  interpretation. 

7.  Radio  speaking. 

8.  Business  interviews. 

9.  A  study  of  diction ;  clear  and  correct  use  of  words. 

Work  in  speech  should  be  integrated  with  the  daily  activities 
of  in  and  out  of  school  life,  rather  than  segregated  in  technical 
courses  apart  from  the  English  program.  It  might  be  pointed 
out  also  that  the  speech  work  can  greatly  strengthen  the  student's 
spelling,  if  ennunciation  and  pronunciation  are  emphasized.    This 
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regular  work  in  speech  may  be  supplemented  by  special  elective 
courses  for  students  who  have  special  aptitude  or  interest  in  some 
phase  of  the  spoken  word. 

Every  day  in  the  classroom,  many  opportunities  arise  for 
practice  in  effective  oral  expression.  Teachers  should  take  full 
advantage  of  them.  (Too  often  teachers  themselves  do  most  of 
the  talking  in  a  classroom.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  teachers 
must  do  some  of  the  talking,  but  each  teacher  should  think 
whether  a  student  might  not  do  what  she  is  doing  and  thereby 
gain  practice,  under  supervision,  in  speech.) 

The  following  illustration  shows  a  special  part  of  the  English 
program  set  aside  for  public  speaking  and  acquaintance  with 
parliamentary  procedures.  It  would  not  by  any  means  represent 
the  entire  content  of  work  done  in  oral  expression,  but  would  be 
supplementary  to  regular  classroom  work. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  UNIT 
(Approximate  time:  Three  weeks.) 
Objectives. 

To  teach  the  fundamentals  of  parliamentary  law. 
To  encourage  students  to  express  their   ideas  on  any  given   topic 
clearly  and  forcefully. 
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Materials. 

English  in  Action,  Book  IV,  p.  124-163. 
Jones.     Senior  Manual  for  Group  Leadership. 
Classroom  library  of  debate  materials  from  school  library. 
Current  periodicals  containing  information  on  debate  topics. 
Method  0/  Presentation. 

To  encourage  the  students  to  speak  freely  and  easily,  the  teacher 
may  organize  the  class  in  the  following  manner.  The  class  selects 
three  leaders  of  debate.  These  in  turn  divide  the  class  into  three 
groups.  The  class  then  selects  a  debate  topic  of  interest  to  the 
group.  One-third  of  the  class  takes  the  affirmative,  and  one-third 
the  negative,  and  one-third,  known  as  the  "backbenchers"  may  speak 
on  either  side  of  the  question. 

The  leaders  on  the  affirmative  and  negative,  with  an  assistant, 
present  the  main  issues  of  the  debate,  but  do  not  discuss  them  in 
any  detailed  manner.  The  students  on  each  side  conduct  the  discus- 
sion, refute  the  arguments  presented.  Members  of  the  third  group, 
the  backbenchers,  debate  on  the  affirmative  or  negative  side  as  they 
choose. 

When  the  debate  is  closed,  a  vote  is  taken  as  to  which  side  won; 
affirmative  speakers  voting  for  the  affirmative,  negative  for  the 
negative,  the  third  group  determining  the  winner.  After  the  debate, 
the  groups  rotate.  If  the  affirmative  wins,  the  affirmative  remains 
the  same,  the  negative  becomes  the  "backbenchers,"  and  the  "back- 
benchers" advance  to  the  negative.  If  the  negative  wins,  the  nega- 
tive becomes  the  affirmative,  the  affirmative  the  "backbenchers"  and 
the  "backbenchers"  advance  to  the  negative.  A  new  debate  topic 
is  selected,  and  the  discussions  continue. 

The  advantage  of  this  plan  over  formal  debate  is  that  it  provides 
training  for  all  the  class,  not  four  or  six.  All  students  are  required 
to  speak  at  least  once  during  each  debate.  The  shy  student  who 
would  balk  at  giving  a  six-minute  formal  speech  may  be  induced 
during  the  heat  of  debate  to  rise  and  present  a  single  argument. 

This  three-division  arrangement  is  also  used  in  parliamentary 
drill.  Each  side  tries  to  get  a  motion  passed  in  the  stated  length  of 
time.  The  opposing  side  tries  to  defeat  the  motion  by  making  use 
of  the  parliamentary  tactics  studied.  The  "backbenchers"  who  do 
not  take  part  in  the  discussion  prove  the  determining  factor  in  the 
voting. 

A  third  method  or  plan  used  in  this  unit  is  to  require  each"  stu- 
dent to  make  a  motion  and  a  three-minute  speech  supporting  the 
motion. 

Activities. 
Speaking: 

Presentation  of  motions  and  speeches  supporting  the  motions. 

Informal  debates  and  panel  discussion. 

Drill  in  parliamentary  law. 
Writing: 

Outlines  or  briefs  for  the  debates. 

Outlines  for  the  speeches  made. 

Editorials  growing  out  of  the  debate  topi  s. 
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Reading: 

Discussion  of  debate  method. 
Material  to  be  used  in  the  debates. 
Listening: 

Classroom  discussion  of  topics. 

Radio  programs.  (The  group  should  be  encouraged  to  listen  to 
radio  debates,  especially  the  Chicago  Round  Table,  Town  Meet- 
ing of  the  Air,  and  We,  the  People. 

Expected  Outcomes. 

An  adequate  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law. 
The  ability  to  express  an  opinion  effectively. 

Choral  Speaking. 

Participation  in  choral  speaking  will  help  the  pupil  in  develop- 
ing good  vocal  quality  and  a  sense  of  rhythm,  in  improving 
diction,  in  overcoming  self-consciousness,  in  developing  an  appre- 
ciation of  poetry-     (See  also  p.  363  of  this  bulletin.) 

Procedures  that  may  be  followed  include: 

1.  Development  of  techniques,  as — 

a.  Selecting  a  poem  that  has  rhythm. 

b.  Understanding  the  poem;  sensing  and  expressing  the 
mood  of  the  selection ;  observing  the  stress  given  by  the 
poet. 

c.  Thinking  together  as  a  group,  as  choral  speaking  is 
based  on  unity. 

d.  Using  correct,  clear  diction. 

e.  Selecting  voices — modulated  to  suit  the  type  of  poem; 
grouped  so  as  to  gain  variation  of  effects  into : 

Light  voices — usually  the  sopranos. 

Medium  voices — usually  the  altos  and  tenors. 

Dark  voices — usually  the  basses. 

f.  Using  signals  for  beginning;  beating  time  while  con- 
ducting. 

2.  Practice  for  techniques — 

a.  Begin  with  simple  rhymes  and  poems ;  working  first  for 
rhythm  and  voice,  then  for  expression. 

b.  Content  for  beginning  work,  story  poems,  nonsense 
rhymes,  rhymes  with  a  jingle,  marching  poems,  ballads 
and  refrain. 

3.  Demonstration  of — 

a.  Unison  work — entire  poem  given  by  group  as  a  whole. 

b.  Refrain  work — use  of  ballad  with  a  refrain,  the  story 
given  by  one  group,  another  group  speaking  the  refrain ; 
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or  the  story  given  by  a  solo  voice,  the  refrain  by  the 
light  voices  speaking  one  line,  and  the  dark  voices  the 
other. 

c.  Antiphonal  arrangement — using  poetry  written  for  two 
speakers,  one  questioning,  the  other  answering. 

d.  Group  work — dividing  the  group  into  as  many  sections 
as  there  are  stanzas  in  the  poem ;  small  groups  may  give 
certain  lines,  with  the  last  two  lines  given  by  the  entire 
group. 

When  effectively  presented,  choral  speaking  offers  pleasure  and 
benefit  to  the  members  of  the  group.  Not  all  poems  lend  them- 
selves to  this  type  of  interpretation.  Material  used  should  have 
a  definite  rhythm  and  should  represent  group  thinking  and  in- 
terpretation. 

Dramatics. 

Another  phase  of  the  oral  expression  program  is  dramatization. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  part  of  a  course  in  Dramatics. 
It  might  just  as  well  be  part  of  a  general  course  in  English. 
Motivation  for  giving  a  play,  or  plays,  might  come  from  reading 
plays  as  well  as  from  taking  a  course  in  dramatics.  In  the 
regular  classroom  work  many  occasions  will  come  when  dramati- 
zation will  make  learning  more  effective.  This  will  be  especially 
true  when  plays  are  being  studied  or  merely  read.  (See  p.  375 
of  this  bulletin.)  Whatever  the  reason  for  giving  a  play,  the 
need  for  effective  oral  expression  will  be  evident  in  all  the  activi- 
ties of  preparation  and  presentation. 

ONE  ACT   PLAYS 
(Approximate  time:   Four  weeks.) 
Objectives. 

To  develop  the  students  as  individuals  by  quickening  their  imagi- 
nations, improving  voices  and  postures,  and  forming  keener 
appreciation  of  art  and  humanity. 

To  study  the  one  act  play  as  a  type  of  drama,  one  of  the  chief 
divisions  of  the  literature  of  the  world. 

To  become  keenly  alive  to  current  theatrical  movements  and  stage 
personalities. 

To  produce  the  one-act  plays  so  that  other  students  may  become 
more  appreciative,  cultured,  and  expressive  human  beings. 

To  develop  the  power  of  concentration  so  that  students  may  more 
easily  portray  characters  in  the  plays;  to  realize  that  concen- 
tration must  be  practiced  at  all  hours  during  the  day  if  will 
power  is  to  be  developed. 

To  develop  cooperation  between  classes  and  between  individuals. 
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To  develop   in   the   pupils   a  desire   for  artistic   achievement   as   a 
wise  use  of  leisure  time. 

Materials. 
Plays: 

Thornton  Wilder.     A  Happy  Journey. 

E.  P.  Conkle.     Sparkin'. 

Alfred  Kreymborg.     Manikin  and  Minikin. 

Margaret  Bland.     Pink  and  Patches. 

Many  others. 
Costumes: 

Barton,  Lucy.     Historic  Costuming  for  the  Stage. 

Costuming  for  the  Washington  Centennial  Pageant. 
Make-up: 

Baird,  John.     Make-up. 

Chalmers,  Helena.     The  Art  of  Make-up. 

Liszt,  Rudolph  G.     The  Last  Word  in  Make-up. 
Rehearsal  techniques: 

Franklin,  Miriam  A.     Rehearsals. 
Lighting  and  scenery: 

Selden,  Samuel.     Scenery  and  Stage  Lighting. 

Fuchs,  Theodore.     Stage  Lighting. 
Audience  response: 

Burton,  Richard.     How  to  See  a  Play. 
Class  textbook : 

Ommaney,  Katharine.     The  Stage  and  the  School. 
Magazines: 

Theatre  Arts  and  The  Play. 

Activities  (Production  of  four  or  more  plays). 
Acting: 

Stage  techniques. 
Directing. 
Characterization. 
Impersonation. 
Voice  and  diction. 
Dialects. 
Poetic  language. 
Production: 
Scenery — 

Designing: 

The  artist's  conception. 
The  floor  plan. 
Scenery  scale. 
Painting: 

Cottage  scene. 
Porch  scene. 
Clock  for  mantle  scene. 
Setting  and  striking: 

Definite  plans  for  each  unit. 
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Lighting: 

Drafting  the  light  plot. 

Setting  the  spot-lights,  border  lights,  and  foot-lights. 

Angling  the  spot-lights. 

Planning  the  color  scheme. 

Planning  for  visual,  pictorial,  and  psychological  effects. 

Striking  the  lights. 
Costuming: 

Designing  the  costumes. 
Buying  the  materials. 
Cutting  the  costumes. 
Fitting  the  actors. 
Making  the  costumes. 
Pressing  the  costumes. 
Borrowing  costumes. 
Returning  costumes. 

Make-up: 

Reading  the  texts. 

Studying  the  plays. 

Making  a  chart. 

Applying  the  make-up. 
Properties: 

Collecting  stage  properties. 

Collecting  hand  properties. 

Making  properties. 
Parallel  reading: 

Hoio  to  See  a  Play. 

Rehearsals  (5  chapters). 

One  book  on  make-up. 

Ten  articles  from  Theatre  Arts. 

Five  plays  from  The  Play. 

Ten  one-act  plays  from  collections  in  the  room,  school  or  city 
libraries. 
Night  rehearsals: 

Two. 
Advertising: 

Each  pupil  made  one  poster. 

Expected  Outcomes. 

Increased  ability  in  the  three  phases  of  educational  dramatics — 
appreciation,  interpretation,  and  production. 

Increased  ability  in  concentration,  observation,  and  cooperation. 

Increased  self-confidence,  and  a  belief  in  the  ability  of  the  mind  to 
control  the  body. 

A  development  of  the  student  as  an  individual;  mentally,  physically, 
and  emotionally. 

Increased  belief  in  the  dignity  of  minor  roles  and  small  assign- 
ments, constantly  holding  in  mind:  "There  are  no  small  parts; 
there  are  only  small  actors." 
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A  realization  of  objectives  in  oral  expression  as  follows: 
To  speak  loudly  enough  to  be  heard. 
To  speak  distinctly  enough  to  be  understood. 
To  project  thoughts  and  feelings  through  effective  audience 

contact. 
To  show  poise  and  assurance  in  public  appearance. 
To  appreciate  musical  and  aesthetic  qualities  of  English 
speech. 
If   serious   speech   defects   are   found   to   interfere   with   the 
realization  of  these  objectives,  clinical  aid  should  be  secured  from 
any  expert  consultants  who  may  be  available. 

D.    WRITTEN   EXPRESSION. 

Several  considerations  are  pertinent  here: 

1.  Written  expression  may  take  any  one  of  several  forms. 

2.  Written  work  should  all  be  carefully  and  promptly  read  by 
the  teacher. 

3.  Much  uncorrected  writing  is  almost  worse  than  no  writing 
at  all. 

4.  Papers  which  do  not  measure  up  to  standards  of  which  the 
writer  is  capable  should  be  returned  for  rewriting  before 
credit  is  given. 

5.  Written  work  may  reveal  the  need  for  drill  in  sharpening 
the  tools  of  written  expression;  namely,  handwriting, 
spelling,  grammar,  paragraphing,  punctuation. 

Themes  and  Reports. 

Too  many  of  these  should  be  avoided  since  errors  may  be 
undetected  if  an  immense  amount  of  work  is  not  done  in  cor- 
recting papers.  Long  themes  and  reports  may  well  be  thought 
of  as  a  series  of  short  essays  and  they  might  be  written  and 
corrected  in  sections.  (See  p.  277  of  this  bulletin.)  Some  pupils, 
who  already  have  mastered  essential  skills  for  written  expression, 
may  write  lengthy  themes. 

In  making  use  of  source  material  in  term  reports  it  is  necessary 
for  the  student  to  feel  the  obligation  to  gather  data  from  many 
fields,  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion,  to  plan  his  theme 
with  great  care,  and  to  express  himself  in  his  own  words  and  not 
in  long  pages  of  little-understood  copied  material.  Many  students 
have  not  the  skill  requisite  for  that  kind  of  honest  and  intelligent 
work.  Too  many  errors  would  come  into  the  finished  product  and 
the  teacher  would  scarcely  have  time  for  painstaking  attention  to 
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mechanics  of  written  expression.  It  would  seem  advisable,  there- 
fore, not  to  require  a  long  theme  or  term  report  from  every 
student  in  a  class,  but  to  strive  rather  to  strengthen  each  student 
in  making  honest  and  intelligent  paraphrases  of  less  extensive 
material,  in  gathering  notes  upon  less  extensive  materials  and  for 
definite  limited  purposes,  in  writing  compactly,  as  for  the  precis 
of  a  selection,  and  in  gaining  skill  in  writing  acceptable  para- 
graphs or  short  informal  essays. 

Notetaking. 

This  form  of  written  expression  should  be  individualized  for 
each  student,  but  a  few  pointers  to  give  are: 

1.  Make  notes  to  cove"r  only  significant  (needed)  points — stress 
importance  of  a  clearly  defined  purpose  for  taking  notes. 

2.  File  notes  in  an  orderly  way. 

3.  Write  notes  legibly. 

Precis  Writing. 

To  retell  accurately  and  briefly  the  significant  content  of  a 
poem,  scene  in  a  play,  informative  article,  or  even  at  times  of  a 
book  is  an  art  requiring  definite  skill  in  language.  It  is  often 
needed  in  everyday  activities.  It  is  not  acquired  without  practice. 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  his  Autobiography  tells  how  he  learned  to 
write.  It  was  largely  by  doing  precis  writing.  The  Readers 
Digest  represents  a  modern  application  of  compactness  in  writ- 
ing. Teachers  should  help  their  pupils  to  acquire  the  art  by 
mastering  the  skills  required  in  it.    These  skills  are : 

Accurate  reading. 

Selection  of  main  ideas. 

Subordination  of  less  important  details  and  elimination  of 
irrevalent  ones. 

Compact  rewriting  of  significant  ideas. 

Comparison  of  the  precis  with  the  original  to  see  whether 
identical  ideas  are  given. 

Polishing  the  finished  product  to  give  it  vitality  and  style. 

References: 

Thurber.     Precis  Writing. 

Brown.     Hoiv  the  French  Boy  Learns  to  Write. 

Informal  Essay  Writing. 

The  informal  essay  is  a  commonplace  type  of  practical  self- 
expression.  Materials  for  a  unit  of  this  kind  are  easily  obtained 
from  these  sources:    editorial  pages  of  daily  newspaper,  current 
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magazines,  such  as:  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper's  Forum, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Woman's  Home  Companion,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Colliers,  American,  Cosmopolitan.  Many  essays 
have  been  collected  and  published  in  book  form.  These  are 
available  in  any  good  library.  English  Heritage  contains  many 
informal  essays.  The  following  is  a  description  of  a  compressed 
unit  in  writing  them : 

Objectives. 
To  develop  ability  at  self-expression  in  a  democratic  society. 
To  study  the  informal  essay  as  a  natural  form  of  intelligent 

and  tolerant  self-expression. 
To  stimulate  clear  and  purposeful  thinking. 
To  give  training  in  effective  arrangement  of  ideas  in  their 

logical  sequence. 
To  encourage  individuals  to  take  a  keener  interest  in  life  and 

people  around  them. 
To  stimulate  a  real  enjoyment  in  putting  own  ideas  into  written 

form  that  others  may  benefit  from  reading  them. 

Activities. 
Reading: 

Make  an  exhaustive  use  of  the  various  sources  in  current 
literature.    Read  and  discuss  all  types  of  essays.    Discover 
the  purpose  behind  each  as  the  writer  intends  it  for  the 
reader. 
Writing : 

Write  essays  on  different  local  happenings  and  situations  as 
they  concern  the  general  public. 

Expected  Outcomes. 

Improved  ability  to  think  clearly  and  constructively  in  self- 
expression  of  ideas. 

Increased  appreciation  for  the  power  of  creative  thinking  as 
exhibited  in  the  informal  essay. 

Sustained  interest  in  current  reading  and  writing  as  a  guide  to 
more  intelligent  self-expression. 

Further  Suggestions. 

Select  topics  of  current  interest,  either  about  people,  things  or 
situations  within  the  experience  of  pupils.  Help  them  to 
enlarge  and  develop  what  they  already  have  in  their  native 
environment  and  experience. 

Topics  suggested. 

Boys  Radio  Announcers 

Girls  Crooners 

School  and  I  People  I  Dislike 

New  Things  (shoes,  hats,  etc.)  My  Family 

Holidays  I  Like  Most  Fashions 
Propaganda  and  the  War 
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Many  topics  will  be  suggested  by  essays  which  are  read  in  class. 
Pupils  enjoy  essays  like  Bacon's  Of  Studies,  Ruskin's  Of  King's 
Treasures,  Addison's  Exercise  of  the  Fan,  Lamb's  Dissertation 
on  Roast  Pig.  Similar  topics  at  once  come  to  mind  as  one  reads 
these  delightful  classics. 

LETTER  WRITING 
(Approximate  time:  Two  weeks.) 

If  the  need  for  definite  instruction  in  letter  writing  has  not  arisen 
sooner,  it  might  be  well  to  close  the  school  year  with  a  unit  in  letter 
writing,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  letter  of  application,  the  writing 
of  thank-you  notes  for  commencement  gifts,  and  of  informal  invitations 
and  replies.  Preceding  the  actual  writing  of  letters  of  application,  interest 
can  be  aroused  by  asking  some  prominent  business  man,  the  head  of  the 
commercial  department,  or  the  principal  to  talk  about  the  importance  of 
good  letters.  Pupils  should  learn  to  ask  for  positions,  to  give  qualifica- 
tions, references,  and  to  ask  for  a  personal  interview  in  clear  correct  form 
with  due  regard  for  the  tone  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  letter.  In  social 
notes  the  emphasis  should  be  upon  a  tone  of  sincerity  and  naturalness  in 
expressing  gratitude  for  gifts  or  parties.  This  unit  can  be  based  upon 
English  in  Action,  p.  63-81,  so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  but  the  letters 
written  in  class  should  be  closely  related  to  the  life  needs  of  the  pupils. 
Outside  reading  of  famous  letters  should  be  a  source  of  recreational  and 
inspirational  reading. 

Objectives. 

To  know  how  to  write  a  well-planned  letter. 
To  know  when  letters  should  be  answered. 
To  develop  an  appreciation  for  letter  writing. 
To  encourage  students  to  improve  their  personal  letter  writing. 
.   To  read  a  collection  of  outstanding  letters  in  literature  and  history. 
To  read  some  of  the  present  day  letters  from  relatives  and  friends 
who  are  in  service. 

Materials. 

English  in  Action,  Course  Three,  Units  Six  and  Seven,  p.  67-95. 

Enjoying  English,  Book  II,  Chapters  7  and  8,  p.  195-224. 

Reference  books. 

Collections  of  letters  in  literature. 

Collections  of  letters  brought  in  by  students. 
Activities. 

Class  discussion: 

Business  form:  heading,  inside  address,  salutation,  body  of  the 
letter,  complimentary  close,  signature,  dictator's  and  stenogra- 
pher's initials,  superscription. 

Use  of  block  and  indented  form. 

Use  of  open  and  closed  punctuation. 

Social  form:  heading,  salutation,  body  of  the  letter,  complimentary 
close,  signature,  superscription. 

The  importance  of  letter  writing. 

The  ability  to  write  a  clear,  concise,  accurate  letter. 
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Written  work  (Arrange  in  booklet  form — this  may  be  kept  as  a  guide) : 

Business  letters: 

Write  to  a  registrar  of  some  college  and  ask  for  a  catalogue. 

Write  a  letter  ordering  several  articles  about  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  information. 

Write  to  well-known  citizen  and  ask  him  to  make  a  talk  before 
a  group  of  young  people. 

Write  to  a  firm  and  ask  them  to  make  an  adjustment. 

Write  a  letter  of  application. 
Social  letters: 

Write  to  a  member  of  the  family. 

Write  to  an  adult  friend. 

Write  to  a  friend  of  your  own  age. 

Write  the  following  informal  notes:  "bread  and  butter"  note, 
invitation,  acceptance  or  regret,  note  of  sympathy,  note  of 
congratulation,  note  of  appreciation. 

Write  or  copy  the  following  formal  notes:  formal  invitation, 
acceptance,  and  regret. 

Expected  Outcomes. 

Increased  interest  in  letter  writing. 

A  desire  to  use  the  correct  form  in  all  letter  writing. 

A  resolution  to  write  letters  as  a  weekly  pleasure  and  responsibility. 

Creative  Writing.     (See  p.  280  of  this  bulletin.) 

Many  pupils  in  twelfth  year  deserve  particular  encouragement 
in  this  field.  They  may  be  already  well  on  the  way  to  becoming 
creative  writers.  Efforts  to  make  all  pupils  become  creative 
artists  in  the  use  of  language  will  fail,  but  any  improvement  in 
the  felicitous  use  of  language  may  be  profitably  applied  to  more 
commonly  used  kinds  of  writing.  Skillful  and  sympathetic 
guidance  is  needed. 

E.    GRAMMAR  AND  OTHER  TECHNICAL  MATTERS. 

Sharpening  the  Tools  of  Expression — Grammar. 

To  give  an  over-all  view  of  the  grammar  that  pupils  have 
studied  at  intervals  during  high  school,  to  remove  the  handicaps 
of  poor  tools,  to  develop  a  sense  of  security  in  oral  and  written 
expression,  probably  about  six  weeks  in  the  twelfth  year  may,  in 
addition  to  much  practice  when  needs  are  evident  at  any  time, 
be  spent  profitably  in  reviewing  the  fundamentals  of  grammar 
and  punctuation.  In  addition,  there  should  be  practice  when  the 
need  for  it  is  evident. 

The  emphasis  in  drill,  however,  should  be  upon  usage  and  upon 
sharpening  the  tools  the  pupils  actually  need.  Activities  might 
include  a  brief  pre-test  to  determine  needs,  proof  reading  and 
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reporting  critically  on  newspaper  and  magazine  errors,  taking 
dictation  for  accuracy,  short  paragraphs  and  talks  on  how  to 
make  rules  work,  the  writing  of  a  precis,  and  the  making  of  a 
brief  mimeographed  grammar  handbook.  The  work  may  be 
based  upon  English  in  Action,  p.  82-94,  233-393,  or  upon  outlines 
and  drills  supplied  by  the  teacher.  Emphasis  should  be  given  to 
the  use  of  the  voice,  to  posture,  and  to  diction  as  effective  aids 
in  oral  expression. 

The  following  illustration  shows  how  such  work  may  be  natural 
and  based  upon  practical  needs. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 
(Approximate  time:   Pour  weeks.) 
Objectives. 

To  recognize  individual  problems  in  the  use  of  tools  of  expression. 
To  determine  attitudes  toward  them.  . 

To  review     principles     of     composition     and     grammar     previously 
studied. 

Materials. 

Tressler.     English  in  Action,  Course  IV. 

Tanner.     Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

Lewis  and  Hosic.     Practical  English  for  High  Schools. 

Tanner  and  Piatt.     My  English. 

Canby  and  Opdyke.     The  Mechanics  of  Composition. 

C.  H.  Ward.     Theme  Building. 

Selections  from  History. 

Individual  biographies. 

Great  characters  from  fiction. 

Personality  tests. 

Interesting  characters  of  local  community. 

Current  publications:     Reader's  Digest,  Scholastic,  etc. 

Activities. 

Reading  as  indicated  in  list  of  materials. 
Oral  Composition — 

Questionnaire,  self-appraisal. 

Discussion  of  handicaps  overcome  by  heroes  and  heroines. 
Formal  talks  on  topics  such  as — 

Reasons  for  Success  of  Favorite  Characters. 

The  Most  Helpful  High  School  Subject. 

Profitable  Experiences  of  the  Summer. 

Present  Demand  for  Efficiency. 
Written  Composition — 

Outlines  for  oral  discussions. 

Summary  of  "Musts"  in  theme  writing. 

Paragraphs  developed  from  topic  sentences. 

Short  papers  on  Team  Work,  My  Hobby,  My  Time  and  What  1 
Do  With  It,  The  College  of  My  Choice,  etc. 

Autobiography   (1,000  words). 
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Drills — 

Punctuation. 

Sentence  structure. 

Spelling. 

Use  of  transitional  words,  phrases,  etc. 

Results  Desired. 

Clearer  appreciation  of  individual  abilities  and  responsibilities. 

Greater  ease  in  talking  before  a  group. 

Improvement  in  paragraph  development. 

Growing  skill  in  combining  paragraphs. 

More  thorough  knowledge  of  practical  grammar. 

Grammar  Review. 

It  is  with  this  last  item  that  most  teachers  will  have  special 
concern.  Probably  all  students,  including  those  who  will  have  no 
further  opportunity  in  regular  courses  of  instruction,  need  a  re- 
view of  the  main  phases  of  functional  grammar  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a  check-list  of  standards  for  self-criticism  in  use  of 
the  language.  It  may  be  desirable,  during  the  six  weeks'  period, 
to  give  a  systematic  review  of  these  topics,  most  of  which  should, 
of  course,  have  been  learned  in  previous  years : 

/.     The  one-clause  sentence. 

A.  Subject    (noun,   pronoun,   gerund   phrase,    infinitive 
phrase,  compound  subject). 

Note:  The  use  of  (phrase)  after  each  designation  of 
a  verbal  indicates  that  the  verbal  may  be  used 
alone  or  as  a  verbal  phrase  in  the  construction 
indicated. 

B.  Predicate    (a  compound   predicate   is   two   or   more 
predicates  having  the  same  subject). 

1.  Verb  (intransitive,  linking,  transitive  active, 
transitive  passive). 

2.  Completing  element  (predicate  noun,  predicate 
adjective,  direct  object,  indirect  object). 

C.  Modifiers. 

1.  Of  nouns  or  words  used  as  nouns  (adjective, 
participle  (phrase),  infinitive  (phrase),  preposi- 
tional phrase) . 

2.  Of  any  other  sentence  element  (adverb,  infinitive 
(phrase) ,  prepositional  phrase. 

3.  Whole-sentence  modifiers. 

a.  Transitional,  introductory,  or  parenthetical 
words  and  phrases  having  no  direct  modifi- 
cation. 

b.  Nominative  absolute. 

D.  Appositives. 
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//.     The  compound  sentence  (two  or  more  closely  related  one- 
clause  statements) . 

A.  Joined  by  coordinating  conjunction. 

B.  Not  joined  by  coordinating  conjunction  (second 
clause  may  be  introduced  by  transitional  word  or 
phrase) . 

///.     The  multiple-clause  sentence. 

A.  Complex  sentence,  with  dependent  clause  as  modifier. 

1.  Adjective  clause. 

2.  Adverb  clause. 

B.  Complex  sentence,  with  dependent  clause  as  sub- 
stantive 

1.  Noun  clause  used  as  subject  or  appositive. 

2.  Noun  clause  used  as  object  of  very  or  preposition. 

3.  Noun  clause  used  to  complete  link  very. 

C.  Compound-complex  sentence  (any  combination  con- 
taining two  or  more  independent  clauses  and  one  or 
more  dependent  clauses. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  teacher  to  secure  significant 
and  interesting  sentences  for  analytical  examination  as  this  re- 
view progresses.  If  these  sentences  are  carefully  chosen  from 
students'  writings,  almost  every  example  may  be  used  to  show 
how  a  common  mistake  in  grammar  or  punctuation  would  be 
made  or  avoided,  according  to  the  student's  observance  of  the 
grammatical  principle  involved.  Most  time  should  be  spent  on 
those  topics  which  suggest  practical  applications  most  needed  by 
the  class.  Rote  learning,  such  as  memorization  of  declension  and 
conjugation  tables  or  formal  definitions,  should  never  be  accepted 
as  a  substitute  for  clear  understanding  of  the  relationships  in- 
volved. Grammar  and  punctuation  are  functional  only  in  sen- 
tences which  convey  meaning,  never  in  tables,  stereotyped  ex- 
amples, or  memorized  definitions.  Some  classes  may  wish  to 
compile  their  own  "little  grammar,"  showing  as  much  originality 
as  possible  in  the  statements  and  illustrations  of  sentence 
relationships. 

The  following  outline  shows  how  the  study  of  the  sentence  and 
its  parts  may  be  used  to  promote  more  correct  and  effective 
practical  application  of  the  cumulative  grammatical  learnings  of 
the  twelve-year  program : 

I.    Sentence  study  for — 

A.     Elimination  of  common  sentence  faults,  such  as : 

1.  Shift  in  person. 

2.  Lack  of  agreement. 
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3.  Shift  in  voice. 

4.  Shift  in  tense. 

5.  Comma  fault. 

6.  "Run-on"  sentence. 

7.  Incorrect  reference  of  pronouns. 

B.  Development  of: 

1.  Unity. 

2.  Coherence. 

3.  Emphasis. 

C.  Development  of  style: 

1.  Variation  in  order  of  sentence. 

2.  Avoidance  of  "and — so"  habit. 

3.  Use  of  appositives. 

4.  Use  of  verbals. 

5.  Parallel  parts  of  sentence. 

II.    Correct  use  of  parts  of  speech — 

A.  Pronouns — case,  number,  and  person: 

1.  Personal. 

2.  Relative. 

3.  Compound  personal. 

B.  Verbs: 

1.  Drill  in  sequence  of  tenses. 

2.  Drill  on  troublesome  verbs. 

C.  Adjectives. 

D.  Conjunctions  and  prepositions,  like — as  if — etc. 

III.    Use  of  phrases  and  dependent  clauses  in  pleasing  sentence 
structure — 

A.  Phrases : 

1.  Prepositional. 

2.  Participial. 

3.  Infinitive. 

4.  Gerund. 

B.  Clauses : 

1.  Noun. 

2.  Adjective. 

a.  Restrictive. 

b.  Non-restrictive. 

3.  Adverb. 

a.  Time. 

b.  Place. 

c.  Cause. 

d.  Manner. 

e.  Degree. 

f.  Concession. 

g.  Condition, 
h.  Result. 
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IV.    Punctuation  and  capitalization — Review. 
V.    Diction. — 

A.  Correct  use  of  words. 

B.  Violations  of  good  usage: 

1.  Barbarisms. 

2.  Solecisms. 

3.  Slang. 

4.  Obsolete  words. 

C.  Emphasis  on  the  study  of  new  words  and  need  for 
vocabulary  growth. 
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APPENDIX 

The  concluding  section  of  this  curriculum  bulletin  is  given  over 
to  discussions  and  presentations  of  a  few  selected  topics  which 
seem  to  indicate  some  of  the  interests,  concerns,  and  problems  of 
classroom  teachers.  At  least,  there  have  been  many  questions 
from  teachers  about  certain  phases  of  the  particular  topics 
selected  and  the  presentations  here  are  merely  attempts  to 
answer  more  fully  some  of  the  questions  although  many  of  the 
points  included  have  already  been  made  in  briefer  fashion  in  the 
main  outlines  in  this  course  of  study. 

The  following  questions  which  have  been  selected  from  among 
those  asked  most  frequently  provide  an  index  to  the  expressed 
needs  of  teachers  and  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion  of  the 
material  presented  in  this  bulletin. 

1.  What  is  the  place  of  phonics  in  the  reading  program? 

2.  What  preparation  should  the  teacher  make  for  improving 
the  speech  habits  of  children? 

3.  What  are  the  values  in  oral  reading  that  make  its  place  in 
today's  reading  program  so  important? 

•   4.    How  can  the  teacher  help  children  overcome  poor  language 
usage  ? 

5.  What  is  the  place  of  literature  in  the  reading  program  on 
any  or  all  grade  levels  ? 

6.  Why  should  story-telling  and  dramatics  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  language  arts  program  and  what  definite  relation  do 
they  have  to  the  improvement  of  skills  in  reading  and  oral 
speech  ? 

7.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  classroom  library 
program  ? 

S.  What  are  some  suitable  ways  to  stimulate  creative  ex- 
pression ? 

9.    How  should  achievement  and  intelligence  test  results  be 
used  in  a  practical  program  for  the  improvement  of  reading, 
language,  and  spelling? 
10.    How  can  teacher  and  pupil  cooperate  in  plans  for  evaluating 
learning  situations? 

Phonetics 

To  be  able  to  recognize  new  words  independently,  accurately  and  quickly 
is  one  of  the  important  goals  in  the  reading  instruction  program  in  pri- 
mary grades.  Children  need  to  know  several  ways  of  attacking  a  new  word 
in    order    to    develop    accuracy    and    independence    in    word    recognition. 
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Meaning  clues  and  word  analysis  techniques  are  involved  in  these  ivays  to 
get  new  words.  Meeting  a  new  word,  the  child  should  try  to  use  meaning 
clues  first.  Such  activities  as  the  following  may  help  the  child  find  tho 
clues  he  will  need  in  trying  to  pronounce  the  unfamiliar  word: 

Reading  on  in  the  sentence  or  sentences  to  learn  the  new  word  from 

the  meaning  the  old  words  convey  to  him. 
Skipping  over  the  words  he  does  not  know  and  reading  on;  then  filling 

in  the  word. 
Getting  the  word  with  the  help  of  a  question  or  direction  from  the 

teacher. 
Looking  for  suggestions  in  the  pictures  or  illustrations  on  the  page. 
When  the  child  fails  to  recognize  the  word  from  the  meaning  clues,  then 
he  should  attempt  word  analysis.  This  is  where  the  use  of  phonics  has  its 
beginning  in  the  reading  situation.  Phonetics  is  a  direct  aid  in  developing 
effective  word  recognition — an  effective  way  of  attacking  new  words  when 
meaning  clues  fail. 

Some  of  the  values  in  phonetics  are  stated  here: 

1.  Experience  with  phonetics  is  an  essential  for  every  child.  However, 
some  children  will  need  more  training  than  others.  The  slow- 
learning  children,  who  need  many  repetitions  on  a  word  before  it  is 
learned,  get  hopelessly  behind  other  children  if  they  have  no  clue 
such  as  phonics  to  help  them.  These  children  improve  rapidly  when 
word  analysis  instruction  is  given.  The  use  of  phonics  has  given 
success  to  retarded  readers  as  it  is  a  means  of  helping  the  child  to 
help  himself.  When  a  child  has  gained  the  ability  to  use  phonetics 
successfully  in  recognizing  new  words,  he  may  not  need  further 
regular  instruction.     Very  likely  he  has  mastered  the  technique. 

2.  Phonetics  is  taught  only  because  it  gives  help  in  independent  word 
analysis.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ability  to  read  is  the 
goal  to  be  reached.     Phonics  must  never  be  an  end  in  itself. 

3.  The  child's  learnings  in  the  word  analysis  period  (including  pho- 
netics) must  be  applied  in  reading.  In  preparation  for  reading,  the 
child  encounters  an  unfamiliar  word;  and  here  he  uses  first  the 
meaning  clues,  then  his  learnings  in  the  use  of  phonetics  in  an  effort 
to  get  the  new  word. 

4.  Words  used  in  the  word  analysis  period  at  the  beginning  must  be 
words  in  the  child's  speaking  vocabulary,  and  later  the  teacher 
should  select  the  vocabulary  for  all  exercises  from  the  reading 
material  of  the  present  level  of  the  pupil. 

Present  day  programs  of  training  in  independent  word  recognition 
emphasize  both  visual  analysis  and  phonic  analysis  of  the  word.  This 
includes: 

Observing  the  general  form  of  the  words  (visual  analysis). 
Observing  similarities  and  differences  in  words  with  special  attention, 
to  the  beginning  letters,  vowel  elements,  and  ending  letters  (visual 
analysis). 
Making  phonic  analysis. 
These  word  analysis  activities  are  used  to  establish  independent  habits, 
of  quick  and  accurate  recognition. 

Possible  values  for  the  individual  child  are  as  follows: 
To  learn  to  recognize  and  pronounce  word  beginnings. 
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To  learn  to  recognize  and  pronounce  word  endings. 

To  work  out  new  words  from  known  parts. 

To  recognize  large  elements  of  longer  words. 

To  recognize  small  familiar  words  in  large  words. 

To  help  correct  speech  defects. 

To  aid  in  habit  formation  for  correct  pronunciation. 

Independence  in  word  recognition  through  visual  and  phonic  analysis 
should  be  developed  as  the  needs  and  progress  of  the  pupils  at  each  reading 
level  demand. 

The  manuals  for  the  basic  series  of  readers  outline  definite  plans  and 
procedures  for  beginning  word  analysis  through  phonetics  and  for  the 
continuation  of  instruction  as  long  as  needed  by  the  individual  pupil  in 
word  recognition  in  reading. 

While  the  amount  of  emphasis  on  phonetics  should  be  limited  in  the  first 
grade,  instruction  should  be  continued  in  the  second  and  third  grades 
until  all  the  important  elements  are  taught — the  long  and  short  vowels, 
the  consonants,  blends,  combinations,  etc. 

There  are  many  skills  and  knowledges  in  the  field  of  phonetics  which 
are  too  difficult  for  pupils  in  the  first  three  grades,  but  which  would  be 
very  valuable  in  helping  children  in  grades  four,  five,  and  six,  with  their 
word  recognition  problems.  Teachers  should  be  prepared  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  word  analysis  techniques  to  pupils  in  these  upper  grades  of  the 
elementary  school  and  even  beyond  these  years  whenever  the  need  arises 
and  an  individual  pupil  can  acquire  independence  in  word  recognition 
through  instruction  in  phonetics. 

The  Teacher's  Guides  accompanying  the  State-adopted  basal  readers  in 
grades  four,  five,  and  six  offer  valuable  aids  to  teachers. 

Special  References  for  Teachers. 

Abney,  Louise,  and  Miniace,  Dorothy.  This  Way  to  Better  Speech, 
World. 

Brownell,  William  A.  Current  Practices  ivith  Respect  to  Phonetic 
Analysis  in  the  Primary  Grades.  Elementary  School  Journal,  No- 
vember 1941.     University  of  Chicago. 

Hildreth   and   Others.     Manuals   for   Easy   Growth   in   Reading    Series. 
Winston. 
O'Donnell,   M.     Word   Recognition   Techniques   in   a  Primary   Reading 
Program.     Monograph  No.  6.     Row. 

Williams,  Lida  M.    -How  to  Teach  Phonetics.     Hall. 

Dolch.     Teaching  Primary  Reading.     The  Garrard  Press. 

Bond  and  Bond.     Teaching  the  Child  to  Read.     Macmillan. 

O'Donnell.  Word  Recognition  Techniques  in  a  Primary  Reading  Pro- 
gram.    Monograph  No.  6.     Row. 

Word-Analysis  Skills  or  Knowledges  Needed  by  Children.* 

The  main  phonetic  analysis  skills  needed  by  children  are  listed  below. 
The  approximate  grade  level  at  which  they  will  need  certain  skills  or 
knowledges  is  indicated. 

This  list  of  skills  contains  the  subject  matter  of  phonetic  analysis — 
what  to  teach.  In  this  list  is  found  the  skills  to  be  used  by  the  child  in  the 
reading  he  will  do.  Therefore,  the  sounds  frequent  in  children's  vocabu- 
laries are  the  ones  given.  There  is  little  need  for  teaching  others.  The 
order  in  which  the  skills  are  taught  will  depend  upon  the  child's  need  for 
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them  and  his  ability  to  learn  them.  In  each  succeeding  grade,  the  teacher 
should  help  a  child  continue  to  apply  the  skills  he  has  learned  in  previous 
grades  if  and  when  he  needs  to  use  them  in  word  analysis. 

1.  A  knowledge  that  words  are  made  up  of  sounds.  (First  grade  and 
beyond.) 

2.  Enough  auditory  and  visual  discrimination  to  hear  and  see  likenesses 
and  differences  in  words.     (First  grade  and  beyond.) 

3.  A  knowledge  of  consonant  sounds.     (First  grade  and  beyond.) 
Consonants  are  in  initial  or  final  position  in  syllables.    The  commonest 
consonants  or  consonant  sounds  in  children's  vocabularies  are  these: 

a.  Initial  consonants:     s,  b,  t,  p.  1,  c  (k),  w,  f,  d,  m,  h,  r,  g  (go),  n. 

b.  Final  consonants  or  consonant  blends:  t,  n,  r,  d,  1,  k,  p,  m.  s 
(ss),  s  (is),  v,  11,  g,  ck,  sh,  ng,  ts,  st,  nd,  nt,  ps,  nk,  Id,  ch,  rn. 
(Although  sh  and  ch  are  given  here  as  blends  they  are  in  reality 
digraphs,  or  two  letters  combined  to  form  a  single  sound.) 

c.  Initial  consonant  blends.  Following  are  the  commonest:  st,  sh, 
gr,  ch,  br,  cr,  wh  (what),  th  (thin),  tr,  cl,  sp,  pi,  fr,  fl,  pr,  th 
(that),  bl,  dr,  str,  si,  sw.  Although  sh,  ch,  th,  and  wh  are  given 
here  as  blends  they  are  in  reality  digraphs,  or  two  letters  com- 
bined to  form  a  single  sound. 

4.  A  knoxoledge  of  long  and  short  vowel  sounds.  (In  first,  second,  and 
third  grades. )  Many  sounds  are  represented  by  vowels.  Probably  long 
and  short  vowels  are  the  only  vowel  sounds  children  need  to  learn, 
except  as  they  learn  others  in  words  by  analogy,  or  later  in  the 
dictionary. 

a.  The  short  vowels  in  the  order  of  their  frequency  are:  i,  a,  e, 
u,  o. 

b.  The  long  vowels  in  the  order  of  frequency  are:     i,  o,  a,  e,  u. 

c.  Vowel  forms  followed  by  final  silent  e  in  the  same  syllable  are 
usually  long.  The  most  frequent  are  these:  ake  (bake),  ide 
(hide),  ine  (line),  ame  (same),  ate  (late),  ite  (kite),  oke 
(broke),  ade  (made),  ose  (rose),  ote  (wrote). 

d.  Two  vowels  together  in  one  syllable,  the  first  vowel  is  long,  the 
second  silent.  Frequent  ones  are  ee,  ai,  ea.  oa.  There  are  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  It  operates  in  less  than  half  the  cases 
in  the  Gates'  word  list. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  common  vowel  blends.  (The  first,  second  and  third 
grades,  or  above  if  needed.) 

a.  Blends  of  consonant  and  following  vowel.  The  commonest  initial 
blends  are  these:  ha  (hat),  wi  (with),  be  (bet),  ca  (cat),  se 
(set),  bu  (butter),  mi  (milk),  le  (let),  hu   (hunt),  si  (sick). 

b.  Blends  of  vowel  and  following  consonant.  The  commonest  final 
blends  are:  in  (pin),  el  (elephant),  an  (ant),  er  (her),  il 
(lily),  at  (hat),  ic  (picnic),  un  (fun),  ap  (tap),  ac  (pack). 

6.  A  knowledge  of  common  ivord  elements.  (After  simpler  sounds  are 
taught.) 

a.  Frequent  letter  combinations  representing  a  sound.  The  com- 
monest of  these  are:      ow    (blow),  ow   (brown),  oo   (moon),  oo 
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(foot),  ea  (peach),  ea  (dead),  ay  (pay),  ai  (paid),  ee  (sheet). 
These  may  be  taught  by  analogy,  in  rhyming  words. 
b.  Other  phonograms  occurring  with  a  frequency  of  10  or  more  (and 
not  given  elsewhere):  ill  (hill),  ack  (back),  ick  (pick),  ing 
(sing),  and  (band),  ead  (bread),  eep  (keep),  ight  (bright),  ain 
(rain),  ock  (rock),  ell  (bell),  air  (fair),  ear  (dear),  ess  (less), 
old  (cold),  ood  (good),  ar  (car),  or  (born),  ir  (birds),  ar 
(part),  ur  (fur),  all  (ball),  are  (care),  aw  (shawl),  one  (done), 
orth  (north). 

7.  A  knowledge  of  the  commonest  prefixes,  suffixes.  (After  simpler 
sounds  are  taught.)  The  commonest  of  all  suffixes  are  these:  ing,  ed, 
er,  ly,  tion,  ment,  ful.  The  commonest  prefixes  are:  in,  re,  de,  con, 
ex,  com,  pro,  un,  dis. 

8.  A  knowledge  of  how  to  separate  polysyllabic  icords  into  syllables. 
(Grades  three  and  above.  Children  in  middle  and  higher  grades  need 
to  know  where  to  separate  a  word  in  order  to  get  help  in  how  to 
pronounce  it.  The  following  knowledges  will  help  in  the  separation 
of  polysyllables.  The  children  will  not  learn  these  facts  as  rules,  but 
the  teacher  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  as  she  separates  words  for 
the  children. 

a.  Every  syllable  has  a  vowel  sound  (in  spelling  at  least).  There- 
fore, there  will  be  as  many  syllables  as  there  are  vowel  sounds: 
in/vi/ta/tion,  preach/ing,  de/cide. 

b.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  consonants  together,  separate  a 
word  between  the  consonants  unless  it  is  a  consonant  blend: 
com/mon/est,  chil/dren,  lit/tie,  dif/fer/ent/ly,  fash/ion. 

c.  Single  consonants  usually  go  with  the  following  vowel  if  they 
can  be  pronounced  with  it. 

d.  Choosing  the  prefixes  or  suffixes  in  a  word  will  help  in  its  sepa- 
ration:    in/deed,  plan/ta/tion,  hard/ly,  laugh/ing. 

9.  A  knowledge  of  a  few  common  rules.  (Higher  grades.)  These  should 
not  be  given  to  children  to  memorize  as  rules,  but  the  teacher  of  the 
upper  grades  will  use  them  and  call  attention  to  their  usefulness  as 
she  analyzes  a  word  for  the  child.  The  child  soon  comes  to  use  these 
facts  in  analyzing  words  for  himself.  He  will  only  be  confused  if  he 
has  to  memorize  them  as  rules. 

a.  Usually  one  vowel  followed  by  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable, 
stressed,  is  short;  e.g.,  ran,  hit,  met,  children,  bad'ly. 

Exception:     If  the  vowel  is  followed  or  preceded  by  w,  1,  r, 
the  vowel  sound  is  often  modified;  e.g.,  order,  vowel,  was. 

b.  A  vowel  on  the  end  of  an  accented  syllable  is  usually  long: 
vaca'tion,  li'on,  pre'fixes. 

c.  A  vowel  followed  by  final  silent  e  in  the  same  syllable  is  usually 
long;  for  example,  ride,  rode,  bake,  hide. 

d.  When  two  vowels  occur  together  in  the  same  syllable,  the  first 
is  long  and  the  last  one  silent;  for  example,  sleep,  rain,  meat, 
road.     (This  rule  has  exceptions  in  more  than  half  the  cases.) 

e.  The  letters  c  and  g  represent  both  hard  and  soft  sounds,  c  (city), 
c  (car),  g  (go),  g  (gentle).  When  c  comes  before  e,  i,  or  y,  it 
usually  is  soft,  that  is,  has  the  sound  of  s.     When  it  comes  be- 
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fore  the  vowels  a,  o,  or  u  it  is  usually  hard,  that  is,  has  the 
sound  of  k.  When  g  comes  before  e,  i,  or  y,  it  is  usually  soft, 
that  is,  it  has  the  sound  of  j.  When  it  comes  before  o,  a,  or  u, 
it  is  usually  hard,  that  is,  has  the  sound  of  g.  (There  are  many 
exceptions  to  each  of  these  rules.  The  English  language  is  not 
entirely  phonetic.  Children  should  be  warned  of  these  excep- 
tions.) 

10.  A  knoivledge  of  word  building.  (Higher  grades|)  The  teacher  will 
call  attention  to  the  following  formations  as  they  occur  in  reading. 
Later  children  can  look  for  such  formations  themselves. 

a.  Plurals    of    nouns:       girl,    girls;     bunch,    bunches;     man,    men; 
woman,  women;  cherry,  cherries;   half,  halves. 

b.  Inflection  of  verbs:     go,  goes,  gone,  going. 

c.  Comparison  of  adjectives:     warm,  warmer,  warmest. 

d.  Words   built   of   smaller   words   or   root   words   with   prefixes   or 
suffixes:      boyhood,  nobody,   farmer,  adjustable,   precipitation. 

11.  A  knowledge  of  how  to  use  the  dictionary.  (Higher  grades.)  As  chil- 
dren get  into  the  higher  grades,  usually  fourth  and  beyond,  the  dic- 
tionary should  give  valuable  aid  in  word  analysis.  It  is  in  learning 
to  use  the  dictionary  that  the  child  learns  to  interpret  diacritical 
marks. 

Speech 

From  the  time  children  enter  school  and  on  through  their  learning 
experiences,  vocabulary  building — speaking,  reading  and  writing —  in  the 
order  named  should  be  emphasized.  From  the  beginning  of  school  and  on 
through  the  various  levels  of  growth,  good  speech,  the  ability  to  give 
acceptable  oral  expression  to  ideas,  is  one  of  the  main  considerations  in 
the  child's  education.  Many  opportunities  for  teaching  speech  grow  out 
of  the  'Various  school  activities  which  indicate  the  expressional  needs  of 
the  pupils.  The  abilities  in  speech  show  that  practically  the  same  func- 
tional centers  are  to  be  developed  in  all  grades.  The  difference  lies  in  the 
levels  of  achievement.  The  teacher  should  study  the  abilities  which  will 
promote  the  functional  centers  in  her  particular  grade  and  set  up  learning 
experiences  which  will  develop  those  abilities. 
Functional  centers  applying  to  all  grades  are: 

Conversation.  Having  interviews. 

Telling  stories  and  anecdotes.  Using  the  telephone. 

Making  announcements  and  Making  short  talks  and  reports, 

explanations.  Participating  in  meetings, 

Giving  directions.  formal  and  informal. 

Giving  dramatizations. 
Abilities  which  will  promote  these  functional  centers  and  which  are,  in 
the  main,  outgrowths  of  experiences  of  the  pupils  are  those  related  (1)  to 
content,  (2)  to  technical  aspects  of  language,  and  (3)  to  voice  and 
articulation.  In  upper  grades  abilities  relating  to  standards  of  performance 
also  should  be  developed. 

Although  what  a  child  has  to  say  is  more  important  than  his  delivery,  it 
is  also  important  that  he  give  some  thought  to  the  manner  of  his  speaking. 
Standards    will    develop    gradually    through    classroom    activities    if    both 
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teacher  and  pupil  give  attention  to  improvement.     The  child  will  improve 
his  speech  by: 

1.  Learning  to  feel  comfortable  in  the  classroom   (an  easy  atmosphere 
in  the  room  and  opportunities  for  relaxation  are  essential). 

2.  Learning  to  listen  to  his  own  voice  and  speech  and  to  ask  himself 
questions  like  these: 

Do  I  make  the  meaning  of  my  sentences  clear  by  breaking  the 

thoughts  into  phrases? 
Do  I  speak  softly,  yet  loudly  enough  for  all  in  my  audience  to 

hear  me? 
Am  I  using  my  voice  in  a  pleasing  way? 

Does  my  voice  reflect  the  thought  and  feeling  behind  my  words? 
Have  I  a  relaxed  quiet  body? 

3.  Becoming  alert  to  good  speech  and  pleasing  voice  to  others. 

4.  Remembering  to  be  natural  always. 

Through  speech  surveys  in  public  schools  it  has  been  found  that  6  to  18 
percent  of  the  children  enrolled  have  speech  defects  severe  enough  to 
retard  them  in  school.  Awareness  of  such  situations  has  brought  about  a 
more  definite  consideration  (1)  of  speech  defects  as  real  handicaps,  (2) 
of  speech  correction  as  a  responsibility  of  the  school,  and  (3)  of  speech 
development  as  a  part  of  the  daily  curriculum  in  all  grades. 

Dramatics,  choral  speaking  and  the  like  have  been  useful  arts  in  pro- 
moting better  speech  for  the  child  not  especially  handicapped  with  speech 
defects.  Speech  correction  programs  are  necessary  for  the  pupil  whose 
progress  is  retarded  by  defects  which,  if  possible,  should  be  removed  by 
specific  training,  in  order  that  the  pupil  also  may  enjoy  expression  through 
the  dramatic  arts  and  also  through  the  usual  daily  activities  involving  oral 
speech. 

Providing  special  training  for  speech  defects  in  the  classroom  is  not  an 
easy  task  and  most  teachers  need  further  study  in  this  field.  Speech 
courses  in  under-graduate  or  graduate  training  for  the  teacher  are  pre- 
ferred. Attendance  and  study  in  speech  correction  clinics  are  also  helpful 
to  the  teacher  in  preparing  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  handicapped  with 
speech  defects  which  may  be  removed  through  training  in  the  classroom. 
The  in-service  training  of  teachers  may  include  the  reading  and  study  of 
professional  texts  on  speech  training,  such  as  those  found  in  the  list  of 
references  given  at  the  close  of  this  section  (See  p.  359).  Other  valuable 
aids  to  teachers  may  be  found  in  manuals  or  teachers'  guides  accom- 
panying basal  texts  in  language  arts  studies,  articles  in  education  journals, 
and  bulletins  containing  reports  of  recent  research  in  speech  improvement 
and  speech  correction. 

Of  special  importance  is  the  teacher's  speech,  which  should  at  all  times 
be  the  model  for  the  child  to  imitate.  She  needs  to  make  her  speech  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible.  If  she  lisps,  stutters,  has  a  foreign  accent,  or 
an  unpleasant  voice  quality  she  cannot  expect  much  progress  in  speech 
improvement  by  her  pupils. 

Speech  correction  programs  should  be  provided  for  those  pupils  whose 
speech  is  conspicuously  poorer  than  that  of  a  majority  of  pupils.  While 
the  most  severe  cases  may  need  the  attention  of  speech  specialists  or 
surgical  treatment,  it  has  been  found  that  most  children  with  speech 
defects  respond  satisfactorily  to  speech  correction  training,  provided  that 
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the  individual  case  is  studied,  the  proper  diagnosis  is  made,  and  effective 
remedial  procedures  followed.  Again,  it  should  he  said  that  suitable 
training  possessed  by  the  teacher  is  an  important  factor  in  the  success  of 
the  speech  correction  program. 

Through  reading  or  through  special  study  courses,  the  teacher  may 
acquire  a  background  of  understanding  of  speech  problems  that  "stands 
her  in  good  stead"  when  she  plans  her  program  of  speech  improvement. 

In  the  first  step  in  her  program,  that  of  making  a  survey  of  the  speech 
needs  of  her  pupils,  the  teacher  will  find  a  few  children  with  severe 
speech  difficulties,  many  more  whose  speech  is  normal  or  superior,  and  a 
larger  group  of  children  with  one  or  more  of  the  following  disabilities: 
(1)  not  speaking  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  (2)  not  speaking  distinctly 
enough  to  be  understood,  or  (3)  mispronouncing  a  group  of  common 
words,  such  as  can,  just,  get,  and  catch.  The  needs  of  the  pupiis  on  the 
whole  may  indicate  that  two  different  programs  of  speech  improvement 
are  necessary:  one,  to  help  pupils  in  regular  classes;  and  the  other,  to  aid 
pupils  with  serious  speech  handicaps. 

However,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  introduce  speech  as  a 
new  subject,  as  teachers  will  find  that  speech  improvement  or  speech 
correction  can  be  introduced  in  any  or  all  classes  as  the  need  for  training 
is  apparent.  Each  pupil  should  be  made  familiar  with  good,  effective 
speech  in  his  daily  work;  common  errors  in  speech  should  be  noted  and 
some  attempt  made  to  remove  them. 

In  the  evaluation  of  her  speech  improvement  plans  the  teacher  may  find 
the  following  questions  helpful: 

1.  Does  the  plan  foster  better  speech  as  an  end  in  itself? 

2.  Does  the  plan  help  pupils  and  teacher  to  develop  a  critical  standard 
of  speech? 

3.  Does  the  plan  remove  the  stigma  of  defective  speech  because  it  is 
assumed  that  all  children  need  some  improvement  in  speech? 

4.  Does  the  plan  develop  sound  and  word  discrimination  which  is  needed 
in  reading,  language,  and  spelling? 

5.  Does  the  plan  develop  better  pronunciation  and  enunciation. 

6.  Does   the   plan   develop   greater   ease  and   effectiveness   in   speaking 
situations? 

7.  Does  the  plan  enlarge  and  improve  the  speaking  vocabulary? 

8.  Does    the    plan    provide    a    basis    for    the    coordination    of    reading, 
language  and  spelling? 

It  is  important  to  establish  early  in  the  child's  school  experience  habits 
of  good  and  effective  speech.  It  is  a  great  saving  of  time  and  effort  for 
both  the  pupil  and  the  teacher.  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure"  is  a  worthy  theme  for  the  teacher  in  developing  speech  habits, 
and  the  wise  teacher  looks  ahead  and  plans  situations  which  result  in 
preventing  speech  practices  which  are  undesirable.  This  definite  planning 
of  a  prevention  program  tends  to  minimize  the  need  for  corrective  or  remedial 
work. 

Because  of  the  close  relationship  between  speech  and  language,  em- 
phasis has  been  given  to  speech  education  in  this  bulletin,  with  specific 
suggestions  in  the  outline  course  for  each  grade.  These  suggestions  are 
shown  in  the  objectives,  activities,  procedures  and  practices,  and  definite 
abilities  stated  as  expected  outcomes  from  year  to  year.     Important  in  all 
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speech  improvement  and  speech  correction  work  is  a  consciousness  of 
faults  in  speech  and  a  determination  to  analyze  personal  and  classroom 
needs  and  to  work  intelligently  toward  the  goal  of  correct  speech  for  all 
children. 

Special  References  for  Teachers. 

Abney,  Louise.  Choral  Speaking  Arrangements  for  Junior  High  Schools. 
Expression  Company. 

Association  for  Childhood  Education.  Learning  to  Speak  Effectively. 
Association  for  Childhood  Education. 

Backus,  Ollie  L.     Speech  in  Education.     Longmans. 

Banke,  Cecil  d.     The  Art  of  Choral  Speaking.     Baker. 

Boas,  Ralph  P.,  and  Smith,  Edwin.     Enjoyment  of  Literature.    Harcourt. 

Boykin,  Eleanor.     This  Way  Please.     Macmillan. 

Cleveland  Public  Schools.  Language  Arts:  Speech  Improvement.  Cleve- 
land Public  Schools. 

Craig,  Alice  E.     The  Speech  Arts.     Macmillan. 

Gough,  Harry  B.     Effective  Speech.     Harper. 

Gullan.     The  Speech  Choir.     Harper. 

Harper,  Ralph  M.     The  Voice  Governor.     E.  C.  Schirmer  Music  Co. 

Lowrey,  Sara,  and  Johnson,  Gertrude.  Interpretative  Reading.  Apple- 
ton. 

Parrish,  W.  M.     The  Teacher's  Speech.     Harper. 

Raubicheck,  Letitia.     Improving  Your  Speech.     Noble. 

Raubicheck,  Letitia.     How  to  Teach  Speech  in  Elementary  Schools.  Noble 

Raubicheck,  Letitia.     Teaching  Speech  in  Secondary  Schools.    Prentice. 

Untermeyer,  Louis.     Poetry,  Its  Appreciation  and  Enjoyment.     Harcourt. 

Van  Riper,  Charles.     Speech  Correction.     Prentice. 

Oral  Reading* 

Oral  reading  is  finding  its  rightful  place  in  a  larger  reading  program, 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  personal,  social,  and  educational  values 
that  it  has  to  contribute.  In  order  to  secure  the  most  desirable  results 
from  oral  reading  work,  certain  problems  should  be  given  consideration. 
Four  of  the  most  important  problems  in  oral  reading  are  discussed  here. 

PROBLEM  No.  1.     What   values   attach   to   oral   reading   that   justify   its 

place  in  today's  reading  program? 
First  Value: 

The  most  obvious  value  of  oral  reading  is  found  in  a  child's  first  ex- 
perience with  reading  when  he  is  learning  to  associate  printed  symbols, 
which  mean  little  or  nothing,  to  familiar  sounds,  which  he  knows  and 
understands.  So  close  is  the  relation  between  sound  and  meanings  that 
most  of  the  first  reading  in  school  is  done  orally. 

Personal  Values: 

Among  these  are  the  development  of  poise,  self-confidence,  ease,  coop- 
eration, power  of  sustained  attention,  consideration  for  an  audience, 
pleasure  in  shared  enjoyments,  improved  posture  and  breath  control,  and 
desirable  vocal  habits — good  quality  of  voice,  flexibility  of  speech,  distinct 
articulation,  and  natural  variety  of  expression. 

Improvement  in  Language  Values: 

From  audience  reading,  dramatization,  and  choral  reading  may  come 
improvement   in   pronunciation   and    enunciation,    a   sense   of   timing,    an 


♦Adapted  from  a  bulletin  published  by  the   Curriculum  Department  of  the  Publio  Schools, 
Madison.  Wisconsin. 
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appreciation  of  choice  and  arrangement  of  words,  interest   in   words,   an 
extended  vocabulary,  and  a  general  refinement  of  diction. 

Appreciation  Values: 

Often  children  are  heard  vocalizing  appealing  words  and  phrases  met 
in  poems,  plays,  orations,  essays,  and  even  in  anecdotes  and  letters.  This 
is  evidence  that  oral  reading  promotes  appreciation.  The  more  rhythmical 
the  expression,  and  the  more  vivid  the  impressions  of  sight  and  sound,  the 
more  likely  one  is  to  read  aloud  to  intensify  his  own  enjoyment  or  to  share 
his  pleasure  with  a  listener.  Choral  reading,  which  permits  a  vocal 
lingering  over  "Sweet  and  Low,"  for  example,  creates  an  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  that  might  not  be  experienced  otherwise.  Informal  group 
reading  "for  fun,"  or  humming  a  refrain  produces  much  the  same  effect. 

Utilitarian  Values: 

Oral  reading  has  value  in  improving  interpretation  as  experienced  when 
reading  poetry  aloud.  Difficult  prose  sometimes  becomes  less  difficult 
when  read  aloud.  Similarly,  difficult  or  unfamiliar  words  become  easier 
when  they  are  heard  as  well  as  seen.  Reading  them  aloud  in  context 
helps  to  fix  them  in  consciousness  and  to  give  them  familiarity. 

Diagnostic  Values: 

Oral  reading  reveals  many  clues  to  a  child's  difficulties  in  reading. 
Habits  and  trait  actions  observable  during  oral  reading  are:  word-by- 
word reading,  meaningless  expression,  refusal  of  new  words,  hesitance  in 
attacking  new  words,  pointing,  mispronunciations,  substitutions,  omissions, 
insertions,  improper  phrasing,  halting  tempo,  guessing,  reversals,  faulty 
vowel  or  consonant  usage,  stopping  at  the  end  of  every  line,  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  punctuation,  tenseness,  insecurity,  belligerence,  tipping  of  head  to 
one  side,  wandering  of  eyes  over  the  page,  mumbling,  excessive  swallow- 
ing, and  repeated  clearing  of  the  throat. 

Social  Values: 

Oral  reading  has  social  value  both  at  home  and  at  school.  To  find, 
select,  and  share  is  the  triple  responsibility  of  child-  or  adult-rea.ier. 
whether  the  material  be  literary  and  shared  for  sheer  enjoyment,  or 
informational  and  pooled  with  other  facts  acquired  by  one's  associates 
from  other  sources.  To  get  every  child  to  feel  this  responsibility  and  to 
want  to  make  on  oral  reading  contribution  is  one  of  the  important  ob- 
jectives of  instruction  in  reading. 

Values  for  the  Future: 

Radio  broadcasting  of  any  sort  requires  expert  oral  reading,  carried  on 
with  all  ease  and  naturalness  of  extemporaneous  speech.  Platform  speak- 
ing may  be  effective  oral  reading  from  inconspicuous  and  well-managed 
script. 

PROBLEM  Xo.  2.     What  are  some  of  the  inadequacies  in  oral  reading,  and 
how  may  they  be  overcome? 
The  inadequacies  in  oral  reading  usually  show  up  as  follows: 
Improper  phrasing. 
Insecurity. 
Faulty  enunciation. 
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Difficulties   in   word  recognition. 

Lack  of  skill  in  the  use  of  phonics. 

Omissions  and  substitutions  of  words. 
The  corrective  measures  for  each  of  the  inadequacies  should  be  definitely 
listed  by  the  teacher  and  adapted  for  use  with  the  individual  pupil  as  his 
needs  demand.  For  example,  pupils  who  are  deficient  or  inadequately 
prepared  in  word  recognition,  the  following  corrective  measures  should  be  a 
part  of  the  instruction  until  the  difficulties  in  word  recognition  have  been 
removed: 

1.  Select  materials  suitable  to  grades. 

2.  Be  sure  that  the  words  read  are  in  the  child's  speaking  vocabulary. 

3.  Use  word  recognition  exercises  prior  to  the  reading. 

4.  Teach  pupils  to  use  context  clues  for  word  recognition. 

5.  Build  up  rapid  recognition  through  use  of  the  Dolch  List  of  "one- 
look"  words  with  available  flash  device. 

6.  Prepare  additional  materials,  using  new  words  in  the  primary 
grades.  Provide  related  reading  in  upper  gTades  until  new  words 
of  a  unit  become  familiar. 

7.  Train  pupils  to  analyze  a  new  word  for  familiar  parts  before  reject- 
ing or  giving  up  on  it. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  follow  this  same  plan  for  other  in- 
adequacies. 

PROBLEM  No.  3.  What  should  be  the  scope  of  the  oral  reading  program? 
No  single  approach  to  oral  reading  will  result  in  the  values  just  listed. 
As  a  best  guarantee  that  many  different  values  will  be  attained,  a  broad 
oral  reading  program  should  be  provided,  involving  (a)  functional 
audience  reading,  (b)  individual  interpretative  reading,  (c)  choral  speak- 
ing, (d)  reading  to  act  or  reading  to  portray  story  personalities,  (e)  prac- 
tice reading  for  speech  improvement,  and  (f)  "soft"  reading  for  diagnosis. 

Functional  Audience  Reading. 

This  type  of  oral  reading  is  concerned  with  practical  literature  read  for 
information,  direction,  opinion,  reason,  verification,  and  other  purposes. 
Da  school,  it  has  a  place  in  every  area  of  study — social  studies,  science, 
arithmetic,  music,  art.  Out  of  school,  it  Is  needed  in  reading  reports, 
minutes  of  meetings,  bills  before  an  assembly,  announcements,  advertise- 
ments, road  maps,  etc.  Wherever  used,  functional  oral  reading  requires 
such  abilities  as  to  select  appropriate  material,  to  understand  what  is  read, 
to  convey  the  author's  meaning,  to  pronounce  words  correctly,  to  speak 
intelligibly,  to  forget  self,  to  eliminate  mannerisms,  to  concentrate  on 
reaching  an  audience. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  developing  these  abilities  is  the  identification 
and  use  of  natural  occasions  that  arise  in  the  classroom,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing used  in  a  first  grade: 

Reading  brief  passages  from  My  Weekly  Reader. 

Reading  a  cooperative  story  to  see  if  it  tells  the  "whole"  story. 

Reading  news  bulletins  of  personal  experiences  or  of  matters  pertain- 
ing to  a  social  studies  unit. 

Reading  names  under  pictures. 

Reading  directions  in  a  workbook. 
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In  the  second  grade,  occasions  are  extended,  as  shown  in  the  following 
list: 

Reading  informational  material  to  get  ideas  for  a  discussion. 

Reading  original  stories  or  paragraphs. 

Reading   announcements,   reports,   communications,    personal    papers, 

sets  of  directions. 
Reading   to   tell   how   to   make   something — an   Indian    water   jug,   a 

wigwam,  etc. 
Reading  to  prove  an  answer  or  illustrate  a  point. 

Reading  to  choose  a  role  for  a  particular  character  in  a  dramatization. 
Having  a  class  set  up  standards   for  judging   functional   oral   reading, 
offering  constructive  criticisms,  and  promoting  a  desire  in  a  pupil  to  en- 
gage  in   "useful"   audience   reading   to   the  best   of  his  ability  are   other 
practical  means  of  developing  skill  in  this  type  of  oral  reading. 

Individual  Interpretative  Reading. 

This  type  of  reading  is  based  chiefly  on  artistic  imaginative  literature. 
It  is  as  truly  a  form  of  communication  as  the  oral  reading  of  an  announce- 
ment or  an  arithmetic  problem,  but  its  aim  is  the  sharing  of  an  enjoyment. 
As  opposed  to  the  old  traditional  oral  reading  lesson  in  which  all  pupils 
had  their  books  open  at  the  same  place  and  presumably  followed  the  lines 
read  by  successive  readers,  individual  interpretative  reading  gives  each 
pupil  a  chance  to  select  and  read  aloud  material  that  he  wishes  to  share. 
The  audience  may  be  of  any  size,  a  small  group,  a  class,  an  entire  school; 
but  it  must  be  a  real  audience. 

The  child  must  feel  that  it  is  his  responsibility  to  make  his  audience 
hear,  and  to  wish  to  hear,  and  that  to  do  so  he  must  have  poise  and 
emotional  control,  a  pleasing  manner,  power  to  command  audience  re- 
sponse, consideration  for  his  audience,  a  well-chosen  selection  that  he 
understands  and  enjoys,  and  the  ability  to  use  his  voice  so  that  changes  in 
pitch,  time,  force,  and  quality  will  help  in  expressing  meaning. 

Situations  and  materials  that  lend  themselves  to  individual  interpreta- 
tive reading  include  the  following: 

Microphone  readings  of  poems,  stories,  riddles,  etc. 

Reading  movie  stories  that  accompany  educational  films. 

Reading  film  strips,  although  these  tend  to  be  more  functional  than 
interpretative. 

Reading  the  words  of  a  new  song  from  blackboard  or  book. 

Reading  a  favorite  poem  or  story  to  children  in  a  lower  grade. 

Reading  a  story  from  a  book  brought  from  home  or  library. 

Reading  the  dialogue  in  a  story  in  preparation  for  a  puppet  show.     . 

Reading  descriptions  from  a  story  to  give  the  setting  for  a  dramatiza- 
tion. 

Reading  parts  of  a  divided  story  to  obtain  a  complete  sequence. 

Reading  passages  that  portray  humor,  excitement,  surprise,  suspense, 
etc. 

Reading  lines  from  group  pantomime. 

Reading  the  most  interesting  or  best-liked  part  of  a  story. 

Choral  Speaking   (Speech). 

The  place  of  choral  speaking  in  the  oral  reading  program  and  sugges- 
tions for  developing  workable  plans  follow: 
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Choral  speaking  is  another  form  of  oral  reading.  Boys  and  girls  who 
find  pleasure  in  expressing  themselves  orally,  but  who  are  too  timid  to 
speak  alone,  often  discover  in  group  participation  abilities  unknown  to 
themselves.  This,  of  course,  is  true  of  many  group  activities;  but  choral 
speaking  develops  some  phases  of  personality  that  other  experiences  do 
not  motivate  so  much.  For  example,  group  speaking,  if  it  is  to  be  pleasu- 
rable to  the  group  or  effective  to  listeners,  requires  definite  understanding 
of  material,  clear  enunciation,  accurate  pronunciation,  ability  to  place 
emphasis,  a  sense  of  timing,  a  feeling  of  rhythm,  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  finer  tone  qualities  in  speaking. 

Aside  from  these  speech  standards,  love  of  poetry  is  also  increased, 
word  pictures  are  more  clearly  visualized,  and  literature  is  more  vividly 
brought  to  life  as  pupils  realize  that  it  was  written  to  be  spoken. 

Then,  too,  group  speaking  develops  cooperation,  consideration,  and 
comradeship.  No  one  person  can  be  outstanding.  It  is  the  complete 
blending  of  the  best  tonal  qualities  in  the  group  that  makes  choral  speak- 
ing effective  and  interesting. 

After  the  meaning  of  the  material  to  be  read  has  been  made  clear,  and 
the  background  of  subject  matter  has  become  real,  softness  of  tone  is  the 
first  quality  to  work  for.  It  is,  therefore,  wise  to  begin  group  speaking 
with  material  that  requires  a  soft  tone,  such  as  a  lullaby,  a  lyric,  or  a 
Hallowe'en  poem. 

A  copy  of  the  poem  may  be  given  to  each  child  who  is  old  enough  to 
read.  The  poem  is  read  and  then  discussed  sufficiently  to  make  clear  any 
parts  that  are  not  understood.  Children  must  understand  the  meaning 
back  of  the  words  before  they  can  give  their  interpretation  to  others. 
Good  choral  speaking,  like  reading,  is  good  thinking! 

Children  who  are  too  young  to  read  together  will  learn  much  about 
enunciation,  pronunciation,  rhythm,  and  phrasing,  as  well  as  cooperative 
effort  by  saying  simple  poems  together,  first  with  the  teacher  and  later 
alone.  Gradually,  as  greater  understandings  are  developed,  more  difficult 
material  may  be  attempted. 

Poems  best  suited  for  choral  speaking  are  those  which  represent  uni- 
versal experience,  carry  a  refrain  or  simple,  strong  rhythm,  permit  of 
objective,  impersonal  interpretation,  and  appeal  to  groups.  Examples: 
"Old  King  Cole,"  "The  Dandelion,"  "Ferry  Me  Across  the  Water,"  "The 
Sky  Fairies,"  "The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,"  "Sweet  and  Low,"  "Psalm 
24,"  "The  Bugle  Song." 

For  special  aids  on  choral  speaking  and  for  suitable  materials  to  use 
with  young  children  as  well  as  more  advanced  pupils  see  the  following 
excellent  references: 

Abney,  Louise  and  Rowe,  Grace.     Choral  Speaking  Arrangements  for 

the  Lower  Grades.    Expression  Co.     Boston. 
Abney,  Louise.     Choral  Speaking  Arrangements  for  the  Upper  Grades. 

Expression  Co.     Boston. 
Enfield,  Gertrude.     Terse  Choir  Techniques.     Expression  Co.     Boston. 

Beading  to  Act  (Dramatics). 

Getting  a  child  to  experience  or  re-live  what  he  reads  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  some  form  of  dramatization — (a)  dramatic  reading  of  a  selec- 
tion, (b)   puppet  plays,   (c)  pantomiming,  and  (d)  actual  performance  in- 
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volving  both  speech  and  action.  In  the  primary  grades  innumerable 
stories  lend  themselves  to  dramatic  reading,  different  children  reading  the 
words  of  different  story  characters. 

The  chief  problem  in  "reading  to  act,"  is  finding  stories  with  dramatic 
interest  from  which  children  can  recreate  characters.  Some  stories  for 
every  grade  may  be  found  in  school  readers;  others  are  available  in  collec- 
tions of  folk  tales  and  other  traditional  literature.  Each  teacher  should 
make  her  own  list  of  stories  for  dramatization,  chosen  from  sources  avail- 
able in  classrooms  or  school  libraries. 

Practice  Periods  for  Speech  Improvement. 

Poor  or  faulty  habits  in  voice,  enunciation,  and  expression  are  everyday 
problems  that  must  be  taken  care  of.  Some  of  them  are  created  in  the 
classroom  by  wrong  placement,  pressure,  and  various  emotional  tensions. 
Others  result  from  carelessness,  poor  home  influence,  foreign  language 
background,  and  persistence  of  "baby  talk." 

Relieving  emotional  strain  and  creating  a  feeling  of  confidence  and 
security  are  imperative  first  steps,  after  which  training  in  pronunciation, 
enunciation,  and  smoother  and  more  fluent  speech  may  be  undertaken. 
(Severe  speech  handicaps  resulting  from  structural  defects  are  usually 
matters  for  specialists.) 

"Soft"  Reading  for  Diagnosis. 

Oral  reading  offers  one  of  the  best  means  of  determining  habitual 
errors  or  poor  habits  that  hamper  comprehension  and  fluency.  Although 
standard  reading  paragraphs  are  available  for  this  purpose,  a  teacher  can 
easily  prepare  her  own  materials  in  mimeographed  form.  Each  child 
reads  his  copy  "softly"  so  that  only  the  teacher  hears,  while  she  marks 
her  copy  to  indicate  his  errors,  using  symbols  decided  upon  in  advance. 
The  teacher's  copy  with  the  child's  name  on  it  then  becomes  his  record 
Bheet.  After  all  the  children  have  read,  errors  may  be  tabulated  and  used 
as  a  basis  for  corrective  instruction. 

PROBLEM  No.  4.      By  what  standards  can  oral  reading  be  judged? 

Since  the  most  usable  standards  are  those  formed  cooperatively  by 
pupils  and  teacher,  no  single  list  can  be  presented  for  use  at  every  grade- 
level.  The  following  list  is  included,  therefore,  to  show  the  standards 
formulated  and  used  by  one  fifth  grade  group: 

OUR   STANDARDS 

1.  Did  he  stand  tall  and  hold  his  book  up  in  front  of  him? 

2.  Did  he  read  smoothly? 

3.  Did  he  pronounce  the  words  so  we  could  understand  them? 

4.  Did  he  pitch  his  voice  right? 

5.  Did  he  read  the  way  he  talks? 

6.  Did  he  look  at  us  some  of  the  time? 

7.  Did  he  make  us  see  the  pictures  of  the  scenes? 

8.  Did  he  make  us  feel  that  the  characters  were  really  talking? 

9.  Did  he  seem  to  enjoy  reading  to  us? 

(As  the  children  read  in  groups,  they  discussed  and  listed  the  standards; 
then  compiled  them.) 
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Recreatory  Reading 

It  is  in  the  recreatory  reading  period  that  the  best  opportunities  are 
afforded  for  cultivating  habits  of  real  enjoyment  of  books.  It  is  here  that 
the  habits  and  skills  developed  mainly  in  the  work-type  reading  periods 
pay  dividends  in  the  form  of  pleasure  and  in  the  development  of  a  taste  for 
real  literature.  This  reading  gives  the  children  glimpses  and  visions  of  a 
broader  life.  It  varies  and  increases  their  experiences  and  helps  them  to 
live  richer,  fuller  lives. 

I.      Three  Forms  of  Recreatory  Reading. 

A.  Group  Participation  Reading. 

In  this  activity  each  child  in  the  class  has  a  copy  of  the  same 
reader  (of  the  literary  type)  and  takes  his  turn  in  reading.  The  aim 
here  is  to  conduct  a  class  exercise  in  oral  reading  or  to  study  a 
selection  of  literature. 

"The  fact  should  be  emphasized  that  when  reading  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  a  class  activity,  the  reading  process  is  of  secondary 
importance.  If  pupils  encounter  difficulties,  they  should  be  given  at 
once  whatever  help  is  needed  that  the  activity  may  go  forward.  A 
record  should  be  made  of  the  type  of  difficulties  which  are  revealed 
and  special  help  provided  later  during  regular  reading  periods."* 

B.  Individual  Silent  Reading. 

This  type  of  reading  activity  is  indispensable  in  increasing  the 
experiences  of  boys  and  girls,  in  stimulating  interest  in  reading  and 
in  training  them  in  the  wholesome  use  of  leisure  time.  It  provides 
for  the  development  of  individual  tastes,  abilities,  and  interests. 
Library  periods  for  the  class  group  may  be  effectively  used  for  this 
purpose. 

"Most  recreatory  reading  in  schools  may  well  consist  of  enjoying 
books,  each  pupil  with  his  own,  reading  silently  save  for  pleasant 
chuckles  or  an  irresistible  desire  to  show  some  good  bit  to  a  friend 
or  teacher."* 

C.  Audience  Situation  Reading. 

Here,  one  child  in  a  group,  reads  a  paragraph,  a  chapter,  or  a 
story  to  the  others.  This  provides  the  audience  situation  which 
stimulates  the  reader  to  careful  and  intelligent  interpretation  of 
what  he  is  reading.  He  realizes  that  in  the  total  situation  there  are 
the  following  factors — first,  a  message  (found  in  the  materials 
read) ;  second,  a  messenger  (the  reader  chosen  for  the  story) ;  and 
third,  an  audience  (classmates' who  listen). 

n.      Books  for  Recreatory  Reading. 

A.    Mechanical  Features. 

The  following  four  points  should  always  be  considered  in  selecting 
books  for  children: 
1.     General  Attractiveness. 

Attractive    bindings,    colored    illustrations,    good    typography, 
and  pleasing  mechanical  make-up  in  general  weigh  heavily  with 


•National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Thirty-Sixth  Yearbook,  Part  I. 
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children.  Teachers  should  be  acquainted  with  the  findings  of 
Florence  Bamberger  reported  in  Studies  in  Education,  No.  4, 
John  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  entitled  "The 
Effect  of  Physical  Make-Up  of  a  Book  Upon  Children's  Selection." 

2.  Typography. 

In  choosing  reading  material  for  children,  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  type  is  large  enough.  This  is  necessary 
both  for  ease  in  reading  and  for  the  avoidance  of  eye  trouble. 

For  very  young  children  sixteen-point  type  should  be  the 
minimum  for  size.  For  children  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  the 
type  should  not  be  smaller  than  fourteen-point. 

For  children  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age  twelve-point  should 
be  taken  as  the  minimum  standard,  and  no  book  for  these  ages 
should  be  printed  in  type  smaller  than  ten-point. 

3.  Length. 

a.  Children  prefer  books  than  can  be  read  through  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time. 

b.  Avoid  pamphlets.  They  contain  too  little  reading  matter  and 
awaken  no  interest. 

4.  Illustrations. 

a.  Children's  books  should  always  be  illustrated. 

b.  For  young  children  colored  illustrations  are  best. 

c.  The  illustrations  should  be  plentiful,  well-drawn,  and  true  to 
life  in  form  and  color. 

B.    Oontent. 

1.  The  Importance  of  Quality. 

An  English  student,  Charles  Welsh,  has  said,  "As  soon  as  the 
child  has  acquired  the  power  of  getting  at  the  sense  of  the 
printed  page,  the  taste  for  the  good  or  the  bad  in  literature  may 
begin  to  grow  and  it  may  do  so  even  while  he  is  acquiring  this 
power."  Therefore,  the  great  problem  that  confronts  parents 
and  teachers  is  to  guide  the  child's  reading,  until  a  taste  for 
good  literature  has  been  formed. 

2.  Kinds  of  Literature. 

a.  Picture  Books.  For  children  of  primer  level,  detailed  pictures 
of  trains,  airships,  automobiles,  animals,  home  scenes  of  play 
and  action,  and  imaginative  experiences. 

b.  Informational  Material...  (Stories  true  to  life.)  Examples:  Van 
Loon's  History  of  Mankind;  Yates'  Boy  and  a  Battery;  Daugh- 
erty's  Daniel  Boone;  Follett's  Ocean  Outposts;  Winston's  Air- 
craft Carrier. 

c.  Fictional  Material.  (Could  be  true  to  fact.)  Twain's  "Huckle- 
berry Finn":  Forbes'  Johnny  Tremain;  Wilder's  These  Happy 
Golden  Years;  Gray's  Fair  Adventure. 

d.  Myths,  Legends  and  Folk  Tales.  (Fanciful  and  could  not  be 
true  to  fact.)  Examples:  "Arabian  Nights,"  "The  Jungle 
Books,"  "Story  of  Rolf  and  the  Viking's  Bow,"  "The  King  of 
the  Golden  River,"  "Jack  Tales,"  "Heroes,  Outlaws,  and  Funny 
Fellows." 
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e.  Poems.  (All  types  nonsense  rhymes;  poems  of  humor,  fun, 
inspiration,  patriotism,  narration,  and  of  emotional  appeal.) 

The  rhymes  and  jingles  of  the  nursery  and  of  Mother 
Goose  can  be  made  to  lead  easily  into  a  love  for  the  poems 
of  Field,  Stevenson,  De  La  Mare,  Riley  and  others.  It  is  not 
analysis  of  "literary  values"  which  should  be  sought  in  the 
reading  of  poems  but  emotional  rhythm. 

3.    Factors  to  be  Considered. 

a.  Books  that  have  been  read  and  enjoyed  by  children  should 
be  chosen. 

b.  From  the  above,  stories  or  books  suitable  for  a  particular 
group  must  be  chosen,  taking  into  account  the  grade  level 
and  ability  of  the  child  and  sex  likes  and  dislikes,  since  it  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  books  which  appeal  to  girls  are  not 
the  books  (in  most  cases)  that  appeal  to  boys. 

Note:     Much  help  is  found  in  the  following: 

Every  Child  and  Books  by  Betzner  &  Moore.   Bobbs. 
Reading  with  Children  by  Anne  Baton.    Viking. 

m.      Checks  for  Recreatory  Reading. 

A.  Suggestions  for  Checks. 

1.  Book  Reviews.  (Other  suggestions  are  given  in  the  general 
contents  of  this  bulletin.) 

a.  Personal  reaction  report  given  in  definite,  brief  form,  stating 
reader's  opinion  of  book. 

b.  Promotive  report  recommending  book  and  mentioning  attrac- 
tive features  in  three  or  four  sentences. 

2.  Dramatization. 

a.  Depicting  an  interesting  character  in  a  story. 

b.  Acting  a  chapter  or  part  of  a  book. 

3.  Relation  to  Activities. 

a.  Tie  up  books  about  children  in  other  lands  with  geography, 
science,  etc. 

b.  From  travel  books  make  pamphlet  showing  some  interesting 
details  about  a  certain  country. 

B.  Practices  to  Avoid  in  Checking. 

1.  Minute  questioning.      (Apt  to  kill  love  for  material.) 

2.  Sampling  of  material.  (Artificial  check.)  Impossible  to  ascer- 
tain understanding  on  child's  part  by  asking  "Do  you  like  it?" 
or  "Was  it  good?" 

3.  Any  contest  that  will  let  commendation  concerning  number  of 
books  read  by  a  pupil  overshadow  amount  of  real  reading  done. 

IV.      Objectives  of  Recreatory  Reading. 

"Teachers  have  always  professed  to  be  concerned  with  the  relation  of 
literature  to  ideals  and  attitudes,  appreciation,  and  conduct.  Yet  in 
reality  the  teaching  of  the  subject  has  been  chiefly  concerned  either  with 
the  memorizing  of  the  facts  to  be  discovered  in  literature  or  about  it,  or 
with  a  narrow  and  coldly  analytic  study  of  the  elements  of  structure.."* 


•National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Thirty-Sixth  Yearbook,  Part  I. 
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The  following  outline  of  suggestions  is  intended  to  aid  in  the  attain- 
ment of  certain  major  objectives  of  the  reading  program.  The  intensive 
methods  used  to  develop  the  habits  and  skills  of  work-type  reading,  such 
as  comprehension,  speed,  vocabulary  building,  etc.  are  not  the  methods 
suited  to  increasing  the  children's  appreciation  of  literature  or  to  the 
establishment  of  ideals  of  thought  and  conduct. 

The  recreatory  reading  period,  therefore,  affords  the  richest  opportuni- 
ties for  relating  reading  to  living,  for  acquainting  pupils  with  the  greatest 
and  finest  sources  of  genuine  experience,  and  for  stimulating  their  interest 
in  the  life  to  be  lived  in  books.  The  two  important  objectives  treated 
below  are  related  to  appreciation  and  character  building. 

A.     Appreciation. 

"If  you  want  to  know  what  a  student  is,  do  not  ask  first  what  he 
knows,  or  even  what  he  believes,  but  find  out  what  he  loves." — West. 

"It  is  suggested,  first  of  all,  that  real  literature  is  most  appre- 
ciated and  makes  its  best  contribution  when  it  is  approached  in  a 
recreational  mood  of  curiosity,  and  not  in  the  way  of  study  and 
work."* 

1.  Definition  of  Appreciation. 

Appreciation  cannot  be  expected  to  develop  incidentally. 
There  must  be  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  toward 
leading  pupils  to  develop  a  taste  for  and  an  enjoyment  of  good 
literature.  This  aim  is  not  to  be  achieved  by  having  a  selection 
"analyzed".  The  facts  of  literary  criticism  of  the  selection  or  of 
its  author  plays  no  part  in  arousing  the  emotional  response 
necessary  to  appreciation.  These  things  tend  to  create  dislike 
and  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

"To  appreciate  means  to  estimate  properly,  to  set  a  just  value 
on.  Appreciation  implies  the  use  of  wise  judgment  or  delicate 
perception.  It  also  Implies  enjoyment,  satisfaction,  or  a  feeling 
of  pleasure."— Fowler  D.  Brooks. 

2.  Kinds  of  Appreciation. 

In  the  elementary  grades  there  are  three  general  causes  for 
enjoyment  of  a  selection  or  a  book.  We,  therefore,  distinguish 
the  following  kinds  of  appreciation:  (a)  Esthetic,  (b)  Humor- 
ous, (c)  Social. 

3.  Principles  in  Developing  Appreciation. 

a.  Be  ever  on  the  alert  to  lead  children  unconsciously  to  con- 
nect reading  with  finding  out  things  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested. By  no  means  ought  the  reading  of  a  book  be 
treated  as  a  distasteful  task  (for  punishment,  for  example), 
or  as  a  formal  lesson  assignment. 

b.  The  teacher  must  first  appreciate  herself  whatever  she  tries 
to  lead  the  pupil  to  appreciate. 

c.  The  child  must  understand  the  selection  if  he  is  to  enjoy  it. 

d.  Enjoyment  and  not  analysis  is  the  essential  element  in 
appreciation.  A  critical  attitude  toward  a  selection  often 
prevents  appreciation. 


•National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Thirty-Sixth  Yearbook.  Part  I. 
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e.  Due  regard  must  be  had  for  what  a  child  already  likes. 
Mother  Goose  and  fairy  tales  have  a  real  place  in  the  child's 
development.  Prom  these  he  can  be  led  forward  slowly  to 
other  levels. 

f.  Give  recognition  to  differences  of  interests  always  present 
in  the  same  grade  and  at  the  same  age  levels. 

g.  Do  not  ask  too  many  questions.  Stick  to  the  one,  two  or 
three  big  things  in  a  selection  and  ask  only  the  questions 
that  you  deem  necessary  to  understanding. 

h.  Imagery  is  often  a  help  to  a  child.  Asking  him  to  see  the 
pictures  of  a  poem  or  story  is  sometimes  an  aid. 

i.  The  appreciation  lesson  is  not  a  language  lesson.  Clear  up 
difficulties  in  the  shortest  and  most  clear  cut  way  and  keep 
to  the  meaning  of  the  selection. 

j.  In  appreciation  do  not  be  a  "word"  hunter.  Let  the  diction- 
ary be  the  last  resort.  Encourage  getting  the  meaning 
through  content. 

k.  Encourage  an  honest  expression  of  the  child's  likes  and  dis- 
likes. 

1.  Select  for  oral  reading  those  parts  of  prose  or  poetry  in 
which  sound  elements  add  to  beauty. 

m.  Avoid  dogmatic,  one-sided  views  toward  selections  containing 
controversial  topics. 

Character  Building. 

Right  reading  plays  its  part  in  character  building  by  motivating 
the  conduct  and  by  acquainting  the  child  with  characters  whom  he 
will  strive  to  emulate. 

The  literature  found  in  most  modern  readers  and  story  books  is 
full  of  selections  which  inculcate  ideals  and  attitudes  that  can,  with 
a  little  help  on  the  teacher's  part,  be  translated  into  behavior  on  the 
pupil's  part.  "Preaching"  or  the  "tagging"  of  a  story  with  a  moral 
Is  to  be  avoided.  Questions  which  provoke  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  and  elicit  expressions  of  judgment  from  him  are  useful. 
Selections  which  "carry  over"  in  desirable  terms  to  the  pupil  are,  as 
a  rule,  those  which  reproduce  situations  similar  to  those  met  by  the 
pupil  in  his  daily  life. 

Much  of  the  literature  of  the  recreatory  reading  period  is  useful 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  of: 

1.  Right  ideals — 

a.  Honesty  e.  Loyalty 

b.  Truthfulness  f.  Citizenship 

c.  Courtesy  g.  Patriotism 

d.  Courage  h.  Cooperation 

2.  Right  Attitudes — 

a.  Religious  toleration  d.     Worthy  citizenship 

b.  Racial  toleration  e.     World  democracy 

c.  Appreciation  of  labor 
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Story-Telling 

Story-telling  is  one  of  the  oldest  arts.  It  has  been  practiced  since  time 
immemorial  and  will  always  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren. Many  of  the  famous  stories  from  literature  that  children  like  today 
have  been  kept  alive  by  the  story-tellers. 

Childhood  stories  stay  with  the  hearer  and  can  do  much  toward  shaping 
his  character.  One  of  the  best  means  of  keeping  a  child  from  being  an 
admirer  of  the  "Comics"  is  to  study  his  tastes  and  interest  him  in  stories 
from  good  literature  that  appeal  to  him.  The  selection  of  material  and  the 
effect  it  will  have  upon  the  child  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  A  ques- 
tion to  be  asked  is — Will  this  story  contribute  toward  the  mental,  moral, 
and  spiritual  growth  of  the  child? 

The  purpose  in  teaching  literature  to  children  is  to  give  an  appreciation 
of  good  prose  and  poetry.  Story-telling  is  a  vital  part  of  a  program  in 
literature  which  provides  the  child  with  extended  and  enriched  experiences. 
It  is  through  story-telling  that  a  wide  variety  of  interesting  and  important 
experiences  can  be  shown  the  child,  that  interpretation  of  the  ways  of  life 
may  be  developed,  and  that  insights  concerning  human  characteristics  and 
relationships  may  be  shown.  Appreciation  finds  its  place  within  these 
points  of  view,  not  as  a  thing  apart.  The  child  should  be  made  to  feel, 
enjoy  and  live  the  story.  This  can  best  be  done  by  the  teacher  telling  the 
story  to  him,  for  she  herself  feels,  enjoys,  and  lives  the  story  with  the  child 
as  she  tells  it. 

Story-telling  will  do  more  than  provide  a  re-living  of  past  experiences  or 
build  a  heritage  of  stories  as  a  part  of  the  American  tradition.  By  re- 
living various  past  experiences  the  child  is  able  to  enjoy  new  ones  in- 
directly. He  can  visualize  the  mountains  which  he  has  never  seen  by  the 
story-teller's  vivid  description  of  them.  He  can  "hear"  the  brook  as  It 
flows  over  small  stones  on  the  creek  bed  as  the  story-teller  describes  the 
flow  of  the  current.  And  he  can  "feel"  the  heat  of  the  open  Are  around 
which  pioneers  were  seated  during  the  evening  meal  by  the  tone  of  the 
voice  and  the  correctly  chosen  words  of  the  story-teller.  The  enriched  and 
extended  experiences  which  come  from  stories  gives  the  child  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  vicariously  places  where  he  has  never  been,  re-live  past 
events,  know  countries,  meet  people  and  view  the  customs,  music,  art, 
drama,  and  numerous  other  fields  which  are  close  (or  should  be)  to  the 
person  who  is  telling  the  story.  The  importance  of  story-telling  cannot 
be  too  strongly  stressed  and  the  intimate  knowledge  of  good  story-telling 
material  without  actual  memorization  is  a  vital  part  of  every  classroom 
teacher's  background  and  experience. 

All  teachers  in  the  elementary  grades  have  selected  and  used  stories  to' 
good  advantage,  and  in  schools  that  have  central  libraries  the  teacher  and 
the  librarian,  working  together,  make  the  Story  Hour  more  'helpful  to 
children.  With  the  librarian  in  charge  of  this  hour,  the  children  will 
become  more  "library  conscious."  It  is  also  an  opportunity  for  the 
librarian  to  establish  a  personal  and  friendly  relationship  with  her 
"library  public." 

Whether  the  regular  teacher  or  the  librarian  tells  stories,  the  Story  Hour 
should  be  informal  with  the  children  as  near  the  story-teller  as  possible. 
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They  may  sit  on  a  rug  or  bring  their  chairs  up  to  the  circle.  The  story- 
teller must  be  a  part  of  the  group  audience.  She  does  not  suppress  a 
comment  that  "bubbles  forth."  If  clever  enough,  she  can  get  back  into 
the  story  by  agreeing  or  disagreeing,  as  the  situation  may  call  for,  or  by 
saying — "But  in  the  story  it  is  different"  or  "That's  just  what  happened 
to  this  boy."1 

For  the  best  attention  the  child  should  have  space  in  which  to  move 
without  having  to  disturb  those  near  him.  A  problem  child  may  be  seated 
near  the  reader.  If  one  is  inattentive,  his  interest  may  be  regained  by 
bringing  his  name  into  the  story — "Jimmy,  the  tiger  took  Little  Black 
Sambo's  red  coat." 

The  story-teller  should  have  a  pleasant  voice  and  a  pleasing  personality. 
She  should  also  have  a  background  of  feeling  and  imagery.  She  should 
know  the  story  so  well  that  she  feels  herself  a  part  of  it  and  can  live  it 
with  the  children.  The  listener  should  feel  as  if  the  teller  really  has 
witnessed  the  scenes  she  describes. 

There  is  necessity  for  studying  the  child,  too.  Some  children  have  a 
richer  background  of  experience  and  will  not  appreciate  stories  that  appeal 
to  children  without  this  love  of  literature.  (The  school  library,  however 
small,  will  offer  some  aid  in  supplementing  the  list  of  stories.) 

Some  teachers  always  have  stories  at  certain  periods  each  day.  Children 
like  them  at  different  times  during  the  day.  Their  expressions  or  joy  in 
sharing  some  experience  might  call  for  a  story  or  poem  at  that  particular 
moment.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  school  day  that  brings  forth 
more  happiness  and  enthusiasm  than  this  sharing  of  stories.  "Apprecia- 
tion of  humor  is  like  a  spark,  starting  with  one,  two  or  three  listeners,  it 
quickly  spreads  around  the  circle  and  fun  that  is  shared  with  others  is 
fun  twice  over."2  Children  will  repeat  the  story  to  those  who  were  absent 
when  it  was  read. 

While  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  the  story  actually  told,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  occasional  reading  of  the  story  word  by  word. 
For  children's  parties  and  special  holidays  a  story  told  to  a  group  is  more 
effective.  For  days  other  than  special  occasions,  however,  to  read  the 
story  word  for  word,  or  to  read  a  part  of  the  story  to  be  continued  next 
day  is  most  effective.  There  are  many  colorful  words  that  are  sometimes 
omitted  when  the  story  is  told.  The  childrea  like,  too,  to  have  the  book 
in  the  reader's  hands  so  that  it  can  be  touched  or  in  order  to  see  the 
pictures.  The  reading  of  stories  to  boys  and  girls  is  an  incentive  for  their 
learning  to  read. 

Although  the  importance  of  the  Story  Hour  has  been  recognized  for  a 
long  time,  much  more  stress  can  be  given  to  it  now.  It  is  true  that  no  art 
has  brought  more  pleasure  to  the  human  race  throughout  the  years.  In 
this  age  of  noise  and  turmoil,  to  listen  in  a  group  to  a  story  is  a  habit 
which  may  well  be  cultivated.  "Laughter,  suspense,  the  response  to  the 
courage  and  quick-wittedness  of  a  hero,  are  threads  that  knit  a  group  of 
children  together  in  sympathy  and  understanding,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  set  free  the  imaginations  and  so  broaden  each  child's  horizon."2 


1Leonard-Miles-Van  Der  Kar.     The  Child.     The  American  Book  Company.     New  York. 
2Eaton,  Anne  T.,  Childhood  Education,  Vol.  15. 
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Teacher  Preparation. 

This  should  include  (a)  courses  in  children's  literature  which  would 
develop  a  background  of  understanding  of  books  and  other  meaningful 
materials  to  use  with  children;  (b)  courses  in  developing  the  techniques 
of  reading  verse  and  stories  to  children;  (c)  courses  in  the  development  of 
pleasant  speaking  voice  and  the  experience  of  reading  aloud  before  groups; 
and  (d)  definite  experience  in  working  with  children  in  developing  tastes 
in  literature. 

If  these  courses  were  not  a  part  of  the  training  in  college,  then  the 
teacher  should  attempt  to  overcome  this  handicap  through  the  in-service 
study  of  children's  literature  and  story-telling. 

It  is  important  that  the  actual  experience  of  telling  suitable  stories  to 
children  be  a  part  of  every  teacher's  in-service  training.  This  may  be 
done  in  many  ways.  In  some  instances  teacher  organizations  have  taken 
the  development  of  story  telling  as  a  study  program,  meeting  once  a  week 
and  reading  verse  and  stories  aloud.  In  other  situations  it  has  been  a 
part  of  the  principal's  program  to  have  one  meeting  a  month  devoted  to 
reading  stories  and  verse  by  teachers  during  group  meetings.  Still  in  a 
third  situation  Parent-Teacher  Organizations  have  organized  a  story- 
telling group  which  met  in  the  afternoon  and  selected  stories  suitable  for 
primary,  intermediate,  and  high  school  grades.  Parents  have  offered  their 
services  to  various  children's  libraries  and  library  centers  to  supplement 
the  established  Story  Hour.  During  the  summer  parents  and  teachers 
have  arranged  meetings  with  children  to  enjoy  again  the  pleasure  that 
comes  from  telling  stories. 

Verse-reading  courses,  where  a  group  of  students  meet  to  read  verse, 
essays,  and  the  like  aloud,  have  been  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  many 
places.  Such  courses  have  resulted  in  improvement  in  the  diction,  enuncia- 
tion, and  voice  quality  of  the  participating  members  of  such  groups. 

Story-Telling  and  the  Curriculum. 

The  trend  in  literature  and  story-telling  with  children  during  the  past 
few  years  has  definitely  been  toward  realistic  experience.  However,  with 
every  group  of  children  that  a  teacher  meets,  individual  differences  in  the 
group  should  be  a  factor  in  choosing  what  that  group  needs.  If  the  chil- 
dren take  the  story  that  is  told  and  use  it  in  the  work  of  the  day,  either 
in  dramatizations  on  the  playground,  in  the  school  room,  in  drawings  at 
the  easel,  or  in  other  expressive  activities,  the  teacher  should  be  sure  that 
her  story-telling  is  vitally  successful. 

In  planning  the  curriculum  during  recent  years  the  emotional  life  of  the 
child  has  been  seriously  considered.  The  negative  characteristics  of  fear, 
cruelty,  and  the  like  have  been  weighed  and  an  effort  has  been  made  not 
to  bring  these  into  the  stories  selected  for  telling  to  young  children. 
Whether  or  not  the  story  chosen  will  motivate  worthy  ideals  of  conduct 
and  achievement  within  the  individual  child's  personality  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  selection  and  use  of  the  story-  The  good  traits  of  a  person's 
character  can  be  shown  in  story-telling. 

While  attention  has  been  given  to  children's  day  by  day  experiences  in 
the  natural  science  fields;  and,  while  interests  in  art  and  music  have  both 
been  developed  through  stories;  it  must  be  remembered  that  good  litera- 
ture is  also  a  vital  part  of  every  child's  experience. 
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The  Values  in  Story-Telling. 

To  the  teacher — 

To  the  teacher  with  only  a  limited  background  of  stories  and  verse, 
story-telling  with  children  on  any  age  level  gives  her  a  chance  to  develop 
her  own  literary  background.  If  in  her  early  training  she  was  given 
considerable  memorization  of  traditional  poetry,  she  will  wish  to  develop 
the  more  modern  verse  which  is  so  delightful  to  use  with  children.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  her  background  pf  poetry  has  been  very  limited,  she  will 
want  to  read  more  of  the  modern  verse  and  also  read  traditional  verse 
that  has  come  down  to  us  through  generations.  Anthologies  for  children 
are  available  and  should  be  used  for  developing  the  teacher's  background 
as  well  as  for  reading  to  children.  Today,  many  teachers  express  a  dis- 
like for  poetry  and  story-telling.  This,  of  course,  affects  their  success  in 
interesting  children  in  poetry  and  literature.  Those  teachers  who  enjoy 
fairy  tales,  enjoy  telling  fairy  tales;  those  who  enjoy  biographies  will 
revel  in  telling  about  the  lives  of  people  who  appeal  to  them;  and  those 
who  like  factual  stories,  will  find  such  stories  to  tell  to  children.  Story- 
telling not  only  broadens  the  background  of  the  teacher  herself,  but  it 
gives  her  the  chance  to  relive  again  through  her  pupils  the  stories  that  she 
enjoyed  as  a  child.  It  has  one  other  meaningful  concept  which  cannot  be 
overlooked  and  that  is  the  vital  opportunity  of  developing  that  which  is  so 
commonly  called  a  more  cultured  background.  Aside  from  the  teacher's 
own  personal  development,  story-telling  will  give  her  an  opportunity  to 
know  very  much  better  the  individual  children  within  her  group.  She  will 
realize  which  are  timid  and  which  are  more  forward.  The  child's  in- 
terests will  grow  and  develop  and  she  will  see  the  children  as  individuals, 
not  in  mass. 

To  the  children — 

The  values  of  story-telling  to  children  are  numerous.  It  gives  the  child 
a  chance  to  develop  a  familiarity  with  things  outside  his  immediate  realm 
and  a  background  for  telling  of  his  own  original  stories.  It  gives  him  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  information,  to  stimulate  new  interests  or  in- 
tensify old  ones;  and  it  will  often  lead  him  to  books  and  pictures  with  an 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  some  of  the  finer  things  of  life.  It  will  show 
him,  perhaps,  the  simple  development  of  plots  of  stories  that  begin  well, 
that  are  interesting  throughout,  and  that  end  successfully.  This  in  itself 
will  further  develop  his  own  ability  to  tell  stories,  a  vital  part  of  every 
child's  classroom  experience. 

In  summary,  story-telling  will  enrich  the  child's  experiences,  develop  his 
better  understanding,  introduce  him  to  a  wide  variety  of  stories,  and  give 
him  a  chance  to  enjoy  a  group  experience. 

How  to  Use  to  Best  Advantage  your  Ability  to  Tell  Stories. 

To  those  who  have  not  had  the  experience  of  telling  stories  to  children, 
the  attention  that  children  give  to  the  story-teller  will  be  an  enlightening 
experience.  Certain  fundamental  steps  should  be  taken  before  the  teacher 
is  ready  to  tell  her  first  story  to  children.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  pre- 
pare a  story  is  to  read  the  complete  story  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  reading  it  aloud  as  if  telling  it;  for  by  reading 
it  aloud  each  day  the  story  becomes  very   familiar  to  the  teacher.      (A 
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story  found  in  a  book  or  magazine  very  often  will  have  to  be  re-written  in 
part  or  cut  to  suit  the  particular  occasion.) 

It  is  always  wise  to  begin  with  the  story  that  you  particularly  enjoy 
reading.  Make  the  story  your  own.  This  is  essential  and  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  very  wise  to  have  your  first  few  stories  those  which  you  enjoy 
reading. 

A  story  to  be  well  told  must  be  very  graphic  in  its  presentation.  A  minor 
detail  which  appeals  to  the  story-teller  should  be  enlarged,  for  in  this  way 
the  story  becomes  one  of  her  own  creation. 

The  background  of  the  children  should  also  be  considered  and  many  terms 
which  will  not  have  to  be  explained  will  have  to  be  introduced  in  such  a  way 
that  the  explanation  of  them  becomes  a  part  of  the  story.  The  age  of  the 
children  will  make  considerable  difference  in  the  amount  of  descriptive 
material  used.  Young  children  like  action,  color,  and  repetition  of  sound 
and  number,  repetition  over  and  over  of  the  same  phrases  and  words  appeals 
to  them.  As  children  grow  older  they  have  more  of  a  background  of  experi- 
ence and  thus  become  more  interested  in  a  wide  variety  of  incidents  in 
place  of  repetition.  The  stories  for  these  children  may  be  much  more  com- 
plex, many  more  characters  and  more  variety  in  activities  may  be  introduced. 

Characters  not  essential  to  the  plot  must  be  discarded  from  the  main  part 
of  the  story,  as  it  must  move  forward  simply,  directly,  and  with  rapidity. 
Make  your  descriptions  brief  and  wherever  possible  use  action  words.  The 
story  must  have  suspense  and  the  climax  must  be  very  definite  and  the  ending 
conclusive  and  satisfying  to  children. 

When,  after  repeated  readings,  you  feel  that  the  story  is  really  yours, 
plan  the  seating  of  your  group  carefully  so  that  distractions  will  not  enter 
and  cause  a  break  in  the  atmosphere  of  attention  that  you  are  trying  to 
develop.  A  happy,  free,  and  confident  attitude  should  be  developed  on  the 
part  of  the  children.  Strict  discipline  which  is  accomplished  by  the  ringing 
of  a  bell  or  the  clapping  of  hands  by  the  teacher  is  clearly  not  a  part  of  the 
story-telling  period.  Any  suppression  of  children  during  the  time  before  the 
story  begins  spoils  the  feeling  within  the  group  and  sometimes  defeats  the 
purpose.  Keep  your  organization  informal.  If  it  is  possible,  keep  the  group 
small.  Have  the  children  seated  with  their  backs  to  the  light.  Try  to  have 
probable  trivial  interruptions  taken  care  of  by  monitors  or  pupils  assigned 
to  care  for  unexpected  guests  and  children  bearing  announcements  from  other 
rooms.  Seat  your  children  who  are  apt  to  cause  annoyance  close  to  you  so 
that  their  attention  may  be  attracted  more  easily  to  you.  Make  your  first 
story  brief  and  to  the  point.  Be  sure  you  are  well  prepared  and  the  story- 
telling period  will  be  one  that  is  looked  forward  to  in  your  daily  program. 

For  variety  begin  your  story-telling  occasionally  with  poetry  which  you 
will  perhaps  read  to  children  in  the  beginning  and  which  as  their  knowledge 
of  verse  deevlops  will  join  with  you  as  you  say  it.  Among  the  collections  of 
poetry  which  teachers  should  know  are:  1.  Dorothy  Aldis'  Everything  or 
Anything;  2.  Thompson's  Collection  of  Silver  Pennies;  3.  Milne's  When  We 
Were  Very  Young  and  Now  We  Are  Six;  4.  The  Ten-cent  poetry  collection  of 
One  Hundred  Best  Poems  for  Boys  and  Girls;  5.  Huber's  The  Poetry  Book 
Series;  6.  Flynn's  Voice  of  Verse  Series,  Books  I-IV;  7.  Huber's  Anthology 
of  Verse. 

The  humorous,  gay,  and  amusing  should  be  used  in  poetry  at  the  very 
start  so  that  the  child  will  acquire  a  keen  interest  in  reading  verses.     It  is  to 
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be  clearly  understood  that  poetry  should  not  be  memorized  as  such.  The 
reading  of  verse  together  for  15  or  20  minutes  during  a  day  occasionally  will 
develop  a  familiar  background  of  verse  and  this  should  be  the  purpose  of  most 
"verse  work"  with  children.  At  the  end  of  a  semester  it  will  be  found 
that  children  are  familiar  with  many  poems;  they  will  be  able  to  say 
many  of  them  completely,  although  they  may  never  have  been  asked  to 
memorize  any  of  them.  Sometimes  verses  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
children  during  work  periods.  These  illustrations  may  be  placed  on  the 
bulletin  board  in  order  to  share  them  with  others.  The  children  may  put 
a  collection  of  illustrations  into  a  book  to  use  on  a  library  table,  or  develop 
a  mural  showing  verses  which  they  particularly  like.  This  mural  may  be 
used  as  a  border  around  the  room  and  provide  much  enjoyment  for  the 
children.  These  and  similar  instances  will  help  the  classroom  teacher 
succeed  in  developing  a  love  for  reading  verse  with  children. 
References. 
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Dramatics 

The  teacher  is  ever  in  search  of  direct  appeals  to  the  child's  interest. 
What  could  furnish  a  better  appeal  to  the  "spark  of  fantasy"  which  child- 
hood craves  than  the  art  of  dramatizing?  Dramatic  play  should  be  a 
privilege  of  every  child — even  the  timid,  the  retiring,  the  unimaginative, 
or  the  child  with  an  impediment  in  his  speech.  The  school  should  present 
the  children  with  opportunities  for  drama  all  their  own,  designed  to  fit 
their  special  needs. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  distinct  educational  and  artistic  values  in 
dramatizing.  It  supplies  an  opportunity  for  the  child  to  develop  and  to 
express  his  emotions.  It  serves  as  a  basis  for  organization  of  the  child's 
experiences.  It  offers  an  excellent  substitute  where  the  actual  experience 
is  impossible  or  impractical.  It  calls  for  creative  thinking  of  a  high  de- 
gree. It  promotes  self-confidence.  It  provides  the  opportunity  to  under- 
stand and  to  interpret  good  literature.  Moreover,  dramatizing  leads  the 
child  to  develop  good  taste,  and  to  acquire  many  language  skills. 

Interests  of  children  in  giving  plays  vary  according  to  their  age  levels. 
Children  in  the  primary  grades  act  for  their  own  enjoyment  and  for  the 
sake  of  acting.  Children  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  school 
enjoy  the  actual  presentation  of  plays,  but  like  to  act  for  the  sake  of 
audience.  Children  in  the  upper  grades  and  high  school  levels  must  have 
a  definite  purpose  in  mind  and  require  more  perfection  of  technique. 
(Provision  for  experience  in  dramatics  should  be  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
from  grades  one  through  twelve,  developing  gradually  as  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  pupils  demand.) 

Types  of  plays  also  differ  in  the  different  grade  levels.  Types  which 
appeal  to  the  first  three  grades  are:  simple  fairy  tales  of  familiar  stories, 
such  as,  "Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff,"  "Three  Little  Pigs,"  "Cinderella,"  and 
"Jack  and  the  Beanstalk";   action  poems  and  nursery  rhymes  which  may 
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be  dramatized  with  rhythmics,  such  as,  "Jack  and  Jill,"  "Hickory  Dickory 
Dock,"  "Little  Miss  Muffet,"  "My  Shadow  Can  Grow  Tall,"  and  "Humpty- 
Dumpty."  Primary  children  like  to  be  the  characters  they  are  acting,  and 
the  teacher  can  motivate  them  by  appealing  to  their  strong  imaginations. 
"How  can  you  be  a  clock?"  "How  can  you  be  a  little  mouse?"  "What 
would  you  do  it  a  spider  sat  down  beside  you?" 

In  the  middle  period  of  the  elementary  school,  children  are  at  the  peak 
of  originality  and  creativeness  in  dramatization.  They  like  to  make  their 
own  versions  of  familiar  stories,  such  as,  "Snow  White  and  Rose  Red"  and 
"Pinnochio,"  and  they  like  to  make  their  own  original  plays  on  holidays, 
radio  programs,  and  the  like.  The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  give 
fewer  plays  but  more  time  to  preparation. 

Seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  the  high  school  give  even  fewer  plays, 
and  set  higher  standards  for  dramatizing.  They  are  more  sophisticated  in 
their  tastes  and  are  inclined  to  think  more  of  dramatics  in  terms  of  stage 
shows,  radio  programs  or  movies.  They  often  insist  on  published  plays 
for  serious  performances.  Pantomimes,  pageants  and  shadow  plays  also 
play  an  important  part  in  the  school  program,  with  varying  interests  in 
the  different  age  groups. 

Children  obtain  more  enjoyment  and  profit  in  dramatic  work  when  they 
write  their  own  original  plays.  In  order  to  motivate  the  child  to  do  this, 
there  must  be  present  elements  of  interest  and  satisfaction,  and  there  must 
be  careful  planning  and  evaluating  on  the  part  of  the  child.  In  judging 
creative  dramatic  work,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  process  of  the 
play  (its  originality  and  purpose)  and  not  on  the  finished  product.  Play- 
writing  experiences  should  be  made  so  vital  that  every  child  will  make 
some  contribution  at  some  time  during  the  year. 

Children  obtain  more  enjoyment  and  profit,  not  only  in  writing  their 
own  plays,  but  also  in  planning  and  helping  to  construct  their  own  cos- 
tumes, properties  and  scenery.  Costumes  are  more  essential  to  younger 
children,  whereas  properties  and  scenery  are  more  important  to  older 
children.  Children  in  the  primary  grades  are  satisfied  with  mere 
symbolism;  children  in  the  middle  period  combine  symbolism  and  realism; 
children  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  and  the  high  school  tend  more 
towards  realism.  A  child  from  six  to  eight  is  satisfied  with  a  feather  in 
his  hair  to  make  him  an  Indian,  or  a  wire  basket  turned  upside  down  over 
scraps  of  red  paper  to  serve  as  a  fireplace.  Children  are  inclined  to  become 
more  technical  in  regard  to  properties  and  staging  as  they  grow  older. 

Besides  children's  experiences  with  dramatizing  stories  they  should  have 
access  to  well-written  plays  and  be  taught  how  to  read  them.  (This  appliee 
especially  to  the  upper  elementary  grades  and  the  high  school  years.)  If 
drama  is  to  be  enjoyed  as  a  type  of  literature,  the  reader  must  be  able  to 
visualize  the  play  as  taking  place  on  the  stage  before  the  mind's  eye. 
From  the  stage  directions  he  must  be  able  to  see  the  action  as  taking 
place,  as  well  as  to  hear  the  words  spoken.  He  must  be  able  to  visualize 
the  stage  settings,  to  costume  the  characters,  in  short,  to  translate  the 
printed  words  into  a  play.  Play  reading  and  play  producing  should  go 
hand  in  hand. 

A  great  deal  of  joy  is  derived  from  the  employment  of  puppets  and 
marionettes  in  dramatizing.  Very  few  characters,  incidents,  and  scenes 
are  needed  in   marionette  plays.      Much  of  the  fun  comes  in  making  the 
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characters,  which  may  be:  Mitten  puppets,  stocking  marionettes,  dolls 
made  into  marionettes,  or  real  marionettes  more  skillfully  constructed. 
The  marionette  becomes  a  different  thing  in  every  hand.  It  expresses 
every  mood,  thought,  and  fancy  of  the  one  who  pulls  the  strings.  Puppet 
plays  also  will  assist  in  making  drama  a  lively  art.  Occasionally  as 
finished  and  artistic  performance  as  possible  should  be  given  for  an 
audience  in  the  school  auditorium. 

The  following  are  criteria  for  success  of  dramatizing  in  the  elementary 
grades  and  in  the  high  school:  (1)  sufficient  background  of  information 
and  of  story  interest  on  the  part  of  the  children,  (2)  freedom  to  go  ahead, 
(3)  continuance  of  interest  by  introduction  of  new  elements,  (4)  spirit  of 
creative  thinking,  (5)  organization  among  the  children  and  discussions  in 
regard  to  the  general  trend  of  the  play,  (6)  check  up  and  analysis  fol- 
lowing the  play,  and  (7)  techniques  of  using  many  books  and  other  sources 
for  necessary  information. 
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Book  Reports 

Children  like  to  share  with  others  their  pleasure  in  reading  a  book,  and 
a  special  time  should  be  set  apart  when  they  have  the  opportunity  for 
doing  this.     A  definite  part  of  the  day  may  be  devoted  to  this  activity. 

There  are  various  ways  of  checking  up  on  what  is  read  without  in- 
sisting upon  a  deadly  routine  of  book  reports.  Probably  some  reports 
should  be  written,  but  they  should  be  made  upon  a  voluntary  and  pupil- 
choice  basis,  rather  than  upon  the  terms  of  a  certain  book,  a  certain  form, 
or  a  certain  number  of  words. 

Brief  reports  may  be  written  on  cards,  four  by  six  inches.  The  pupil 
makes  a  report  of  the  book  read  and  files  it  alphabetically  according  to 
the  title.  When  a  pupil  wishes  to  know  what  other  children  think  about 
a  given  book,  he  can  consult  the  reports  in  the  file.  If  the  class  cannot 
make  or  obtain  a  card  file,  a  loose-leaf  notebook  or  folders  may  be  used. 

An  invaluable  means  of  interesting  children  in  reading  a  good  book  is 
the  recommendation  of  a  pupil  who  has  read  it  and  whose  opinion  is 
respected.  Other  children  should  have  an  opportunity  to  comment  upon 
or  ask  the  pupil  who  recommends  a  given  book  questions  about  it.     In- 
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formal  discussions  of  this  kind  are  quite  as  valuable  as  formal  book 
reports.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  vary  the  form  and  style  of  book 
reporting,  using  initiative  and  creativeness. 

The  following  procedures  may  help  in  improving  book  reporting: 

1.  Tell  or  read  from  the  book  an  amusing  or  exciting  incident.  Stop  at 
the  most  interesting  point  with  the  suggestion  that  the  pupils  read 
the  book  to  learn  the  outcome. 

2.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  book  up  to  the  climax.  The  reviewer  then 
may  give  a  number  of  endings,  allowing  the  audience  to  guess  which 
is  the  real  ending. 

3.  Collect  book  jackets  and  show  how  the  illustrations  emphasize  some 
outstanding  interest  in  the  book. 

4.  Pretend  to  be  a  member  of  the  "Book-of-the-Month"  club.  Select 
the  best  book,  giving  reasons  for  that  particular  choice. 

5.  Write  a  letter  to  the  principal,  recommending  a  certain  book  for 
the  library.     Give  reasons  for  this  selection. 

6.  Make  posters,  booklets,  or  settings  for  stories  to  advertise  books. 

7.  Write  a  sketch  of  a  favorite  character. 

S.    Write  a  sketch  of  the  most  disliked  character. 
9.    Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  recommending  a  book. 
10.     Post  a  set  of  questions  and  a  list  of  books  in  which  the  answers  may 
be    found.      After    a   specified    time,    check    to    see    which    children 
answer  the  greatest  number  of  questions.     Some  suggestive  questions 
are:     Who  attended  his  own  funeral?     Who  was  held  captive  on  an 
island  by  little  people  about  six  inches  tall?     Who  understood  the 
language  of  the  animals? 
Pupil  reports  of  these  types  do  much  to  stimulate  interest  on  the  part 
of  those  who  do  little  or  no  reading,  and  they  inspire  the  better  readers  to 
read  more  actively  and  more  purposefully. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  pupils  be  encouraged  to  study  their  own 
lists  of  books  read,  in  order  to  check  for  variety  in  content  and  to  insure 
a  broad  reading  experience. 

Use  of  The  Library 
Instruction  in  the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries* 

Familiarity  with  library  materials  and  knowledge  of  how  to  use  them 
are  indispensable  to  the  person  who  receives  full  service  from  the  library. 
The  question  as  to  whether  instruction  in  the  use  of  library  materials 
shall  be  formal  or  informal  is  a  moot  one.  The  greatest  pitfall  in  informal 
instruction  appears  to  be  that  pupils,  teachers  and  librarian  alike  do  not 
realize  when  the  need  for  instruction  has  arisen  until  after  the  crest  for 
the  need  has  passed.  In  formal  teaching,  definite  isolated  lessons  on  specific 
topics-  are  taught  to  designated  class  groups;  in  informal  teaching,  lessons 
based  on  the  use  of  library  materials  for  a  teacher's  specific  assignment 
are  given  at  the  time  that  the  assignment  is  made.  In  the  first  method,  the 
isolated  lesson  is  expected  to  carry  over  and  to  function  when  assignments 
are   made.      In   the   second    method,   the   integrated   lesson   taught    for   a 


•Reprint  from   Teacher-Librarian's   Handbook    (pages  86-96)    by   Mary   Peacock  Douglas   by 
permission  of  the  publisher,  The  American  Library  Association. 
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specific  assignment  is  expected  to  carry  over  and  to  function  when  a  similar 
or  related  assignment  is  made.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  best 
features  of  the  two  methods  should  not  be  adopted. 

Each  pupil  and  each  teacher  needs  to  know  certain  fundamental  tech- 
niques in  using  books  and  libraries.  An  introduction  to  these  techniques 
may  well  be  given  as  an  orientation  course  which  in  a  sense  compares  to 
formal  instruction,  although  it  is  actually  a  survey  of  the  library.  These 
introductory  lessons  are  then  followed  up  by  the  teacher  and  the  teacher- 
librarian  with  more  detailed  instruction  and  practice  when  the  first  need 
for  fuller  information  arises  through  classroom  assignments.  This  follow- 
up  continues  throughout  the  pupil's  entire  school  experience.  Diagnostic 
tests  given  at  intervals  are  especially  helpful  in  locating  weaknesses  in 
the  pupil's  knowledge  and  habits,  so  that  instruction  can  be  strengthened. 

I.      Library  Understandings  Needed  by  Pupils 

It  is  no  more  possible  to  say  how  many  lessons  on  the  use  of  books  and 
libraries  will  be  required  for  pupils  to  learn  the  following  information 
than  to  say  how  many  lessons  will  be  required  to  learn  fractions  or  to  learn 
sentence  structure.  These  units  are  topics  about  which  pupils  and  teachers 
should  develop  skills  and  habits  if  they  are  to  receive  the  best  services 
from  the  library.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  units  be  taught  in  the  order 
that  they  are  here  presented. 

UNIT  I — ORGANIZATION  AND  REGULATIONS 

A.  Arrangement  of  library  equipment  and  materials. 

B.  Types  of  printed  material  provided  by  the  library. 

1.  General  reference  books. 

a.  Encyclopedias. 

b.  Dictionaries. 

c.  Atlases  and  geographical  aids. 

d.  Handy  reference  books. 

e.  Special  reference  books. 

2.  General  reading  material. 

a.  Fiction. 

b.  Nonfiction — books  of  facts. 

3.  Magazines,  newspapers,  special  library  collections. 

a.  Files  of  back  numbers  of  magazines,  current  magazines. 

b.  Pamphlets,  clippings,  pictures,  etc. 

c.  Films,  phonograph  records,  etc. 

C.  Regulations  are  necessary  in  order  to  teach   punctuality,   pride   and 
care  in  the  use  of  public  property,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 

UNIT  II — MAKE-UP  AND  CARE  OF  BOOKS 

A.  Physical  make-up  of  the  book. 

1.  Cover  is  the  outside  binding. 

2.  Body  of  book  is  made  of  sections  sewn  together. 

3.  Body  and  cover  of  book  are  fastened  together  by  strip  of  cloth  and 
glue. 

B.  Printed  parts  of  the  book  (not  all  books  have  all  items). 

1.  Flyleaf. 

2.  Title  page. 

a.  Title  of  book. 

b.  Name  of  author. 
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e.     Place  of  publication. 

d.  Publisher. 

e.  Date  of  publication. 

3.  Back  of  title  page. 

a.  Copyright  date. 

b.  Dates  of  revisions  and  editions. 

4.  Table  of  contents. 

a.  List  of  chapters  as  they  appear  in  the  book. 

b.  Page  number  on  which  each  chapter  begins. 

5.  List  of  plates,  maps,  illustrations. 
G.     Introduction  or  preface. 

a.  Author's  viewpoint  or  reason  for  writing  book. 

b.  Author's  method  of  development. 

c.  Summary  of  contents. 

7.  Body  of  book   (entire  printed  part  of  book). 

8.  Bibliography. 

a.  References  made  by  author  to  books  or  other  writings. 

b.  References  which  will  supplement  information  in  text  of  book. 

c.  Located  in  a  separate  section  or  as  part  of  the  various  chapters. 

9.  Appendix. 

Added  information,  supplement  to  that  in  the  general   content  of 
book. 
10.     Index. 

a.  Alphabetical  subject  list  of  topics  discussed  in  the  book. 

b.  Gives  page  or  pages  on  which  each  topic  is  found. 

c.  Usually  located  in  back  of  book. 

d.  The  most  useful  part  of  book  for  locating  quickly  specific  in- 
formation on  any  designated  topic  contained  in  the  book. 

C.      Care  of  books. 

1.  How  to  open  a  new  book. 

a.  Set  back  of  book  on  table. 

b.  Press  front  cover  down  until  it  touches  table,  then  the  back 
cover. 

c.  Holding  leaves  upright  in  one  hand,  press  down  a  few  leaves  in 
front  of  book,  and  then  a  few  in  the  back  of  the  book,  al- 
ternately, until  book  lies  open  in  the  middle.     Repeat. 

2.  How  to  handle  the  book. 

a.  Turn  pages  by  the  upper  right-hand  corner. 

b.  Use  a  bookmark  to  indicate  the  place. 

c.  Take  from  shelf  by  grasping  the  center  of  the  back  rather  than 
the  top  or  bottom. 

d.  Avoid  crowding.     Use  book  supports. 

UNIT  III — CLASSIFICATION  AND  ARRANGEMENT 

A      General  plan  of  the  Dewey  decimal  system   of  classification   in   order 

that  pupils  themselves  may  find  books  on  the  shelves. 
B.     The  ten  large  general  divisions  are: 

Philosophy  and  behavior  100-199 

Religion  200-299 

Social  sciences  300-399 

Languages  400-499 

Natural  sciences  500-599 

Useful  arts  600-699 

Fine  arts  700-799 

Literature  S00-899 

Travel,  biography,  history  900-999 

General  works  000-099 
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C.  Variations  for  school  use  are: 

Fiction-novels  F 

Short-story  collections  SC 

Reference  books  R  precedes  number 

D.  Each  class  is  subdivided  so  that  all  books  of  a  given  subject  have  the 
same  classification  number,  as: 

910   Travel 

914   Travel  in  Europe 

914.4   Travel  in  Europe  in  France 

E.  All  books  on  the  same  subject  are  marked  with  the  same  number  and 
arranged  on  the  shelves  according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  classification 
numbers. 

F.  Books  are  arranged  from  left  to  right  on  the  shelves  according  to 
classification  number.  Each  section  of  shelving  is  considered  as  a 
unit,  just  as  in  reading  a  book. 

G.  Within  each  classification  number  the  books  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  the  author's  last  name.  This  is  true  of  all  books  except 
individual  biography,  which  is  arranged  alphabetically  according  to 
the  last  name  of  the  person  about  whom  the  book  is  written.  Fiction 
has  no  number  but  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  the  author's  last 
name. 

H.  The  Dewey  decimal  classification  system  is  used  in  practically  all 
libraries. 

UNIT  IV — CARD  CATALOG 

A.  Card  catalog  is  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  library. 

B.  Arrangement  in  card  catalog  trays. 

1.  Labels  on  front  of  trays. 

2.  Guide  cards  within  trays. 

'■).     Every  card  arranged  alphabetically   according  to   information  ap- 
pearing first  on  the  card. 

C.  Main  types  of  cards  in  card  catalog — all  alphabetically  arranged. 

1.  Author  card — author's  last  name  appearing  first. 

2.  Title  card — title  appearing  first. 

3.  Subject  card — subject  of  book  in  red  or  in  capital  letters  appearing 
first. 

4.  Cross  reference  cards. 

a.  "See"  cards  means  look  under  subject  indicated.  For  example, 
"Indians,  see  American  Indians"  means  that  all  information 
will  be  found  on  cards  and  with  subject  "American  Indians" 
on  top  line. 

b.  "See  also"  cards  mean  that  additional  information  about  a 
particular  subject  can  be  found  under  the  other  subjects  listed 
on  the  card. 

5.  Analytic  card — card  made  for  part  of  book. 

D.  The  card  catalog  will  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Has  the  library  a  book  by  a  certain  author? 

2.  Is  there  a  book  in  the  library  with  a  certain  title? 

3.  What  books  has  the  library  on  a  given  subject? 

E.  The  call  number  appears  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  card. 
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unit  v — dictionary 

A.  An    unabridged    dictionary   contains   practically   all    the   words   in    the 
English  language  at  the  time  of  its  printing. 

B.  Dictionary  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

C.  Dictionary  contains  helps  for  the  location  of  words. 

1.  The  thumb  index — by  opening  the  book  at  any  letter,  one  opens  to 
words  beginning  with  that  letter. 

2.  Guide  words  on  each  page — the  word  at  the  top  of  the  left-hand 
column  is  the  first  word  on  that  page;  the  word  at  the  top  of  the 
right-hand  column  is  the  last  word  on  that  page;  words  alpha- 
betically arranged  between  these  two  are  found  on  the  page. 

D.  The  dictionary  gives  information  on: 

1.  Spelling — simple  words,  compound  words,  plurals  and  capitali- 
zation. 

2.  Abbreviations  and  other  arbitrary  signs. 

3.  Pronunciation — accents,  diacritical  marks. 

4.  Definitions. 

5.  Illustrations. 

6.  Geography — gazetteer  gives  brief  information  about  places. 

7.  Proper  names — persons,  fiction,  legend. 

•     8.  Synonyms — words  of  same  meaning;  antonyms — words  of  opposite 
meaning. 

9.  English  usage — generally  accepted,  colloquial,  obsolete,  slang. 

10.  Foreign  words  and  phrases. 

11.  Parts  of  speech. 

12.  Quotations. 

13.  Derivation  of  words. 

UNIT  VI — ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

A.  A  general  encyclopedia  contains  articles  on  a  variety  of  subjects  co\ei  - 
ing  facts  about  persons,  places,  things  and  events. 

B.  Qualifications  of  a  good  encyclopedia. 

1.  Up-to-dateness — see  copyright  date. 

2.  Authority. 

a.  Capable  editor-in-chief  and  staff. 

b.  Recognized  specialists  as  authors  of  articles. 

c.  Reliable  publisher. 

3.  Satisfactory  bibliographies,  maps,  illustrations,  etc. 

4.  Arrangement. 

a.  Large  topics — as  found  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,   Compton'sr 
Pictured  Encyclopedia.     Use  of  index  in  this  type. 

b.  Small  topics — as  found  in  Encyclopedia  Americana.  World   Book 
Encyclopedia.     Use  of  index  in  this  type. 

C.  Aids  in  the  use  of  an  encyclopedia. 

1.  Lettering  on  the  backs  of  the  volumes. 

2.  Guide  words  on  the  tops  of  the  pages. 

3.  Subdivision  of  the  articles. 

D.  Some  outstanding  encyclopedias. 

1.  Encyclopedia  Americana. 

2.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

3.  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia. 

4.  World  Book  Encyclopedia. 
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UNIT  VII — SPECIAL  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

A.  Broad  scope  of  the  field  of  reference  books  and  their  value  in  connec- 
tion with  different  subjects. 

B.  Reference  books  are  not  all  sets  of  books;  many  are  one  volume  books 

C.  Types  of  special  reference  books. 

1.  Biographical  dictionaries. 

a.  Who's  Who. 

b.  Who's  Who  in  America. 

c.  Living  Authors. 

2.  Books  of  quotations. 

a.  Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations. 

b.  Hoyt's  Neio  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations. 

3.  Yearbooks,  directories,  statistical  reference  books. 

a.  World  Almanac. 

b.  Statesman's  Yearbook. 

c.  Congressional  Directory. 

d.  Statistical  Abstract. 

4.  Geographical  aids. 

a.  Atlases,  historical  and  current. 

b.  Maps. 

5.  Reference  books  dealing  with  one  subject. 

a.  Stevenson's  Home  Book  of  Verse. 

b.  Crowell's  Handbook. 

UNIT  VIII — VERTICAL   FILE   AND  MAGAZINES 

A.  Location  of  vertical  file  in  the  library. 

B.  Type  of  material  in  vertical  file  includes  clippings,  leaflets,  pamphlets, 
etc.,  alphabetically  arranged  by  subject. 

C.  Value  of  vertical  file  as  a  source  for  up-to-date  material. 

D.  Magazines  supplement  the  basic  book  collection  for  reference,  factual 
and  recreational  material. 

E.  Names,  types,  and  value  for  reference  used,  and  for  recreational  read- 
ing of  various  magazines  in  the  library. 

A.  Abridged  Reader's  Guide  is  issued  monthly,  has  alphabetizing,  or  cumu- 
lative, features. 

G.  Abridged  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  is  an  author,  title  and 
subject  index  to  magazine  articles. 

H.     How  to  interpret  entries  in  Abridged  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Litera- 
■  ture. 

I.      Checklist  of  magazines  subscribed  to  by  the  library. 

UNIT  IX — BIBLIOGRAPHY  MAKING  AND  NOTE  TAKING 

A.  A  bibliography  is  a  list  of  references'  of  all  books,  magazines,  pam- 
phlets, newspapers,  etc.  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  particular 
subject. 

B.  Places  to  look  for  references  for  a  bibliography. 

1.  Card  catalog  for  individual  books  or  parts  of  books. 

2.  Encyclopedias  and  special  reference  books. 

3.  Reader's  Guide  for  magazine  articles. 

4.  Vertical  file  for  clippings,  pamphlets,  etc. 
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C.  A  bibliography  should  be  made  in  good  form  since  it  can  be  used  again 
and  again.  For  books:  call  number,  author,  title,  publisher,  date, 
title  of  chapter  or  pages  used,  volume  (if  part  of  a  set).  For  maga- 
zines: title  of  magazine,  date  of  issue  (month  and  year),  pages,  title 
and  author  of  article. 

D.  Bibliography  usually  arranged  alphabetically  by  author. 

E.  Read  entire  article  quickly  or  "skim"  to  get  main  ideas  before  taking 
any  notes.     Reread  more  slowly  to  get  important  subtopics. 

F.  Full  information  about  the  reference  used  should  be  written  down 
before  any  notes  are  taken. 

G.  Main  points  should  be  written  down  in  outline  form. 

UNIT  X — BOOK  RESOURCES  OUTSIDE  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

A.  The  public  library  exists  for  the  use  of  all  the  people,  children  and 
adults. 

1.  Informational  and  recreational  books  are  available  all  year  round 
to  both  in-school  and  out-of-school  people. 

2.  The  public  library  is  organized  much  the  same  way  as  the  school 
library,  so  that  the  ability  to  use  one  means  the  ability  to  use  the 
other. 

3.  Use  of  books  in  the  public  library  is  free  to  all  residents. 

4.  Each  pupil  should  hold  a  card  in  the  public  library. 

B.  The  state  library  agency  for  the  promotion  of  state-wide  public  library 
service  and  for  state-wide  school  library  service. 

II.      Diagnostic  Tests 
Printed  diagnostic  tests  prepared  scientifically  are  available  as  follows: 
Peabody    Library    Information    Test — Elementary    Level,    Form    A. 
cl939.      Educational    Test    Bureau,    Educational    Publishers,    Inc., 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Peabody    Library    Information    Test — High    School    Level,    Form    A. 
cl939.      Educational    Test   Bureau,    Educational    Publishers,    Inc., 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Reed,  Lulu  Ruth.     Test  on  the  Use  of  the  Library  for  Elementary 
Schools.       Form    A    and    Form    B.      cl936.       Chicago    Planograph 
Corporation.  517  S.  Jefferson  Street.     4<S  each. 
Reed,  Lulu  Ruth.     Test  on  the  Use  of  the  Library  for  High  Schools. 
Form  A  and  Form  B.     cl936.      Chicago  Planograph   Corporation, 
517  S.  Jefferson  Street.     4tf  each. 
The  following  brief  diagnostic  test  for  high  schools  based  on  a  study 
made  at  Columbia  University  may  be  helpful  in  the  preparation  of  a  similar 
one  for  local  use.     Many  of  the  questions  are  equally  suitable  in  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

SUGGESTED  BRIEF  DIAGNOSTIC  TEST 
Underline  the  correct  answer  to  complete  each  statement. 

1.  The  quickest  way  to  find  out  whether  the  book  entitled  Lord  Jim.  is 
in  the  library  is  to  look  in  the  card  catalog  drawer  marked  (a) 
Co-Di;    (b)   Li-Ma;    (c)   Ja-La. 

2.  A  list  of  topics  in  a  book  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  is  (a)  the 
index;    (b)   the  table  of  contents;    (c)   the  preface. 
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3.  The  Reader's  Guide  is  (a)  the  magazine  containing  condensed  arti- 
cles from  other  magazines;  (h)  a  selected  catalog  of  books;  (c)  an 
index  to  magazine  articles. 

4.  Only  the  biographies  of  living  people  are  listed  in  (a)  Century 
Cyclopedia  of  Names;  (b)  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature 
and  Antiquities;  (c)  Who's  Who  in  America. 

5.  An  unabridged  dictionary  is  (a)  a  dictionary  including  approxi- 
mately all  the  words  in  the  language;  (b)  a  dictionary  of  proper 
names;    (c)  a  selected  list  of  important  words. 

6.  The  classification  number  on  the  back  of  a  book  is  the  symbol  of 

(a)  the  subject;    (b)  the  title;    (c)  the  price. 

7.  The  quickest  way  to  find  the  page  on  which  a  certain  topic  appears 
in  a  book  is  through  (a)  the  appendix;  (b)  the  index;  (c)  the  table 
of  contents. 

S.  The  unabridged  dictionaries  in  our  school  library  are  (a)  Webster's 
New  International;  (b)  Funk  and  Wagnall's  New  Standard;  (c) 
Century  Dictionary.  (Underline  as  many  as  are  true  for  your 
school.) 

9.  To  find  the  title  of  a  book  written  by  Sir  James  Barrie,  look  in  the 
card  catalog  under  (a)  James;   (b)  Sir;   (c)  Barrie. 

10.  Individual  biography  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  (a)  person  writ- 
ten about;  (b)  title;  (c)  author. 

11.  The  table  of  contents  is  a  list  of  chapters  arranged  (a)  as  they 
appear  in  the  book;  (b)  by  no  special  arrangement;  (c)  alphabeti- 
cally by  first  word. 

12.  A  bibliography  is  (a)  a  list  of  references;  (b)  a  debate;  (c)  a  life  of 
a  person. 

13.  To  find  all  magazine  material  in  our  library  on  a  given  subject  listed 
in  the  Reader's  Guide,  consult  (a)  the  last  issue  only;  (b)  the  entire 
set  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  date;  (c)  the  large  cumulative 
volumes  only. 

14.  The  guide  to  the  date  of  the  content  of  books  is  called  (a)  imprint 
date;    (b)  copyright  date;    (c)  publication  date. 

15.  In  the  front  of  the  Reader's  Guide  is  (a)  a  list  of  authors  whose 
articles  are  indexed  in  that  issue;  (b)  an  index  to  the  stories  in 
that  issue;   (c)  a  list  of  abbreviations  for  the  magazines  indexed. 

16.  To  mark  a  place  in  a  book,  (a)  insert  a  piece  of  paper;  (b)  turn 
clown  a  corner  of  the  page;    (c)  insert  a  pencil. 

17.  To  find  a  quotation  in  any  book  of  quotations,  look  in  the  index 
under  the  (a)  first  word;  (b)  main  word  of  the  quotation;  (c) 
author. 

IS.  To  determine  the  reliability  of  an  encyclopedia,  check  (a)  length 
of  articles;  (b)  qualifications  of  editors  and  authors;  (c)  illustra- 
tions. 

19.  Fiction  is  arranged  alphabetically  on  the  shelf  by  (a)  author;  (b) 
subject;    (c)  title. 

20.  Nonfiction  books  in  a  library  are  grouped  by  (a)  subject;  (b)  size; 
(c)   title. 

21.  Copyright  dates  of  an  encyclopedia  are  indicative  of   (a)   accuracy; 

(b)  age;   (c)  scope. 
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22.  Cross  references  in  an  encyclopedia  are  used  to  suggest  further 
sources  of  information  in  (a)  other  books;  (b)  the  same  set  of  books 
under  other  headings;    (c)  the  card  catalog. 

23.  The  system  in  general  use  for  classifying  books  is  called  (a)  Dewey 
decimal  classification  system;  (b)  Library  of  Congress  system;  (c) 
Expansive  system. 

24.  To  find  out  what  books  the  library  has  about  China,  one  should  first 

(a)  look  among  the  geography  books;    (b)  consult  the  card  catalog; 
(c)   ask  another  student. 

25.  Besides  giving  the  correct  spelling,  pronunciation,  meaning  and  parts 
of  speech,  an  unabridged  dictionary  gives  (a)  no  other  information; 

(b)  much    information,    including   proper    names,    foreign    phrases, 
synonyms,  abbreviations;    (c)    only  occasional  information. 
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LEI.      Selected  Bibliography  on  Library  Instruction 
Boyd,  Jessie,  and  others.     Books,  Libraries  and  You.  1941.   Charles  Scribner's 

Sons.     $1.40. 
Brown,  Zaidee.     The  Horary  Key.     3d  ed.     cl939.     H.  W.  Wilson  Co.     Paper 

cover  75£. 
Ingles,  May,  and  McCague,  Anna.     Teaching  the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries. 

Rev.  ed.     cl940.     H.  W.  Wilson  Co.     $1.80. 
Mott,  Carolyn,  and  Baisden,  L.  B.     The  Children's  Book  on  How  to  Use  Books 

and  Libraries.     cl937.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.28. 

Tests  and  Measurements 

Readiness  Tests 

Practically  all  modern  series  of  basal  readers  provide  reading  readiness 
tests  for  the  school  beginners,  with  instructions  in  the  use  of  such  tests  in 
the  teacher's  guide  or  manual  accompanying  the  basal  texts. 

When  the  child  first  enters  school,  it  is  important  for  the  teacher  to 
know  his  capacity  for  adjustment  to  the  new  situation.  Readiness  for 
school  is  a  composite  of  physical,  mental  and  emotional  growth.  A  child 
may  be  so  immature  in  any  of  these  aspects  of  school  readiness  that  he  is 
handicapped  in  his  entire  adjustment. 

If  a  teacher  knows  the  degree  of  a  child's  retardation  in  these  respects, 
she  can  plan  the  school  program  more  wisely.  The  purpose  of  the  readi- 
ness test  is  to  give  the  teacher  some  measure  of  this  combined  develop- 
ment. The  readiness  test  involves  activities  similar  to  those  required  in 
the  first  grade.  While  the  readiness  test  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  teacher 
in  determining  a  child's  experience  background,  the  teacher  can  also 
observe  reactions  and  responses  which  are  an  important  supplement  to  the 
test  results. 

In  addition  to  the  reading  readiness  tests  in  connection  with  the  basic 
reading  series,  the  following  list  may  be  found  helpful: 
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Detroit  Beginning  Reading  Test.  World. 
Metropolitan  Reading  Readiness.  World. 
Reading  Readiness  Based  on  Alice  and  Jerry  Books.     Row. 

Reading  Tests  for  Primary  Oracles. 

Tests  may  be  used  for  measuring  achievement  in  primary  reading.  The 
tests  listed  here  are  rather  simple  to  administer  and  give  a  measure  of  the 
child's  silent  reading  ability: 

Basic  Reading  Tests  for  Primary  Grades.     Scott. 

Detroit  Reading  Test,  including  Detroit  Word  Recognition  Test. 
Grades  1  to  3.     World. 

Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty.    Grades  1  to  6.    World. 

Gates  Primary  Reading  Tests.     Grades  1-2.     Gregory. 

Metropolitan  Primary  Reading  Test.     Grades  1  to  3.     World. 

Stanford  Primary  Reading  Test.     Grades  2-3.     World. 

Intermediate  Tests. 

General  remedial  instruction  is  not  as  effective  as  reading  instruction 
aimed  at  removing  specific  deficiencies.  The  teacher  should,  therefore, 
give  a  good  diagnostic  reading  test  before  beginning  her  remedial  work. 
Another  form  of  the  same  test  may  be  given  at  the  end  of  four  or  more 
months  to  determine  progress  and  success  in  overcoming  any  difficulties 
which  the  pupils  may  have.  A  simple  comprehension  test,  such  as  the 
Stanford  or  Metropolitan,  to  determine  the  progress  made  should  also  be 
given.  The  principal  value  of  such  tests  is  to  group  children  for  instruc- 
tional purposes,  to  determine  a  child's  reading  status  at  a  given  time,  and 
to  check  his  progress  in  reading.  The  following  tests  may  be  useful  in 
grade  four  or  above: 

Durrell-Sullivan  Reading  Capacity  and  Achievement  Tests.     World. 

Metropolitan  Intermediate  Reading  Test.     World. 

Progressive  Elementary.     California  Test  Bureau. 

Stanford  Reading  Test — Revised.     World. 
Many  of  the  tests  listed  on  the  intermediate  level  also  extend  through 
the  upper  grades,  and  what  has  been  said  above  concerning  diagnostic, 
reading  rate,  and  comprehension  tests  also  applies  to  upper  grade  and  high 
school  tests. 

The  principal  difference  in  reading  on  an  upper  grade  and  high  school 
level  in  comparison  with  reading  on  a  primary  grade  level  is  that  the 
pupil  is  introduced  to  different  types  of  reading  and  to  specific  subject 
vocabularies,  such  as  the  vocabulary  belonging  to  social  studies,  science, 
literature,  or  mathematics.  Unless  the  pupil  has  acquired  such  a  vocabu- 
lary, he  is  likely  to  be  handicapped  in  his  work. 

The  following  list  contains  types  of  tests  for  use  in  the  upper  grades 
and  the  high  school: 

Detroit  Examination  of  Silent  Reading  Abilities.  Educational  Test 
Bureau. 

Haggerty  Reading  Examination.     Grades  6-12.     World. 

Iowa  Silent  Reading  Tests — New  Edition.     World. 

Progressive  Reading  Tests  (high  school  and  college).  Southern 
California  School  Book  Depository. 
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In  planning  a  program  tor  using  standardized  tests  and  measurements, 
catalogs  from  publishers  of  tests  of  various  kinds  should  be  helpful.  From 
the  catalogs  one  may  secure  information  about  the  latest  edition  of  tests 
to  be  used  for  different  purposes.  The  list  of  references  at  the  end  of  this 
section  contain  titles  of  professional  texts  the  contents  of  which  may  prove 
Invaluable  in  the  use  of  tests  from  the  first  through  the  twelfth  year. 
Recent  editions  of  tests  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  to  use.  The  teacher 
should  be  familiar  with  many  types  of  tests  and  know  how  to  make  the 
most  of  such  a  scientific  measure  of  pupil  ability  and  achievement. 

In  summary,  the  main  reasons  for  using  tests  are  reviewed,  and  further 
evidences  of  growth  in  reading  are  given: 

A.  Main  reasons  for  tests  are: 

1.  To  give  teachers  an  idea  of  just  where  each  child  is  in  his  read- 
ing ability. 

2.  To  help  teachers  decide  how  effective  the  instruction  has  been. 

3.  To  help  teachers  decide  just  how  much  each  child  has  grown. 

4      To   help   teachers   decide   which    phases   of   reading   need   to   be 

emphasized, 
u      To  help  teachers  determine  the  children  who  need  special  help 

and  decide  what  help  they  need 
B.    To  help  children  diagnose  their  difficulties. 

B.  A  written  test  is  not  the  only  means  of  determining  growth  or 
accomplishment  in  reading.  Neither  does  an  oral  test  give  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  child's  progress.  The  teacher  may  get  other 
clues  as  to  how  much  progress  the  children  are  making  by  watching 
for  certain  signs  or  evidences. 

Following  are  some  of  the  signs  or  evidences  of  growth  in  reading 
ability: 

1.  In  the  higher  grades  children  will  show  interest  in,  talk  about, 
bring  in  clippings,  and  look  for  books  or  magazine  articles  on 
the  topics  they  are  studying  in  geography,  history,  science,  or 
other  subjects. 

2.  If  a  library  is  accessible,  children  will  have  library  cards  and 
take  out  books  frequently. 

3.  Children  will  go  to  the  library  table  frequently  and  get  books. 

4.  Any  records  which  the  children  keep  of  books  read,  or  of  work- 
books finished,  or  assignment  sheets  finished,  will  show  growth 
each  week  in  the  number  of  pages  the  child  has  read  and  in  the 
difficulty  of  the  material  reported. 

5.  Through  a  growth  in  phonic  ability,  children  will  be  more  and 
more  able  to  get  new  words  for  themselves  without  asking  the 
teacher's  help. 

6.  In  the  middle  and  upper  grades  children  who  have  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  words  will  more  frequently  and  voluntarily  turn  to 
the  dictionary  to  get  pronunciations  for  themselves. 

7.  When  children  begin  a  new  subject  or  unit,  they  will  begin  at 
once  to  ask  about  the  new  words  in  the  unit. 

8.  When  children  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  they  will  turn  to 
reading  as  a  chosen  method  of  spending  leisure. 
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Special  References  for  Teachers. 

1.  Publishers  of  Tests: 

World  Book  Co.,  Atlanta. 

Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York. 

Southern  California  School  Book  Depository,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Educational  Test  Bureau,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Service.  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Cooperative  Test  Service,  500  W.  116th  Street,  New  York. 

Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford  University,  California. 

Psychological  Corporation,  5  22  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Keystone  View  Co.,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 

American  Education  Press,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  Chicago. 

2.  Professional  Texts: 

Witty  &  Kopel.  Reading  and  the  Educative  Process.  (See  in- 
dex for  page  reference  to  tests.)     Ginn. 

Broom,  Mybert  E.  Educational  Measurements  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School.     McGraw. 

Greene,  H.  A.,  and  Jorgensen,  A.  N.  The  Use  and  Interpretation 
of  Elementary  School  Tests.     Longmans. 

Lincoln,  Edward  A.,  and  Workman,  L.  L.  Testing  and  the  Uses 
of  Test  Results.     Macmillan. 

Ross,  C.  C.    Measurement  in  Today's  Schools.     Prentice. 

Tiegs,  E.  W.  Tests  and  Measurements  in  the  Improvement  of 
Learning.     Houghton. 

Webb,  L.  W.,  and  Shotwell,  A.  R.  M.  Testing  in  the  Elementary 
School.     Farrar  &  Rinehart. 
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handwriting,  240 
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reading,  244-251 

skills  emphasized,  236-237,  239- 

240 
spelling,  241 
Elementary  English  Review,   137 
Entrance    into    high    school,    260- 

251 
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an  aid  to  reading,  165 
stimulating  classroom,  172-173, 
201 
Essay  writing: 

informal,  340-342 
Evaluation,    143,    170,    180,    187- 

188,  218,  225,  250-251 
Experience     reading     charts,     28, 

152-154 
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oral,  24,  40,  47,  56-57,  60-63, 

66-68,  73-74 
written,  25,  41,  48,  57-59,  63, 
68-71,  75-78 
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Growth     and     development,     225, 

226,  259 

Habits,    47,    53-54,    106-107,    210- 
212 

Handwriting: 

bibliography,  13  6-137 
deficiencies,  117-118 
general  problems,  108-110 
in  high  school,  283 
left-handedness,   113-114 
manuscript    and    cursive,     115- 

116,  122-126,  127,  131 
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117,  129,  132 
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years  beyond  the  sixth,  136 

readiness  for,  114 

remedial  work,  118 
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teacher  preparation,  111-113 

use  of  pen  and  ink,  133 
High  School  Years: 

transition  period,   252-25S 

ninth  through  twelfth,   258-348 
Home  and  school  cooperation,   11 

Illustrations: 

learning  situations,  36-39,  42- 
46,  51-53,  54-56,  63,  70,  75, 
76-77,  168,  176-178,  203-209, 
213-218,  222-225,  244-247, 
274,  278-2S0,  2S4-286,  287- 
290,  292-294,  295-298,  301- 
310,  314-315,  316-319,  320- 
323,  325-329,  333-335,  344- 
345. 
Independent  seatwork,  159 
Individual  differences,  13,  88,  148- 

149,  182 
Individual  needs,  21,  199-200 
Individualized  instruction,  28,  257 
Intensive  reading,   283,   299,   323- 

329 
Interpretative  reading,  362 
Interviews,  68,  316-319 

Language  usage  chart,  319 

Leisure  time,  314-316 

Letter  writing,    48,    57-59,    68-69, 

75-77,    234-239,   342-343 
Library, 

Use  of,  231-233,  378-386 
Listening,  41,  273 
Literature,  16S-169,  230-233,  244- 

247,  255,  283-286,  323-329 

Magazines,  350 
Manuals,  190 
Manuscript  forms,  2S2 
Material,  267-268 
Maturation,  280 
Movies,  168 
My  Weekly  Reader,  217 

Newspaper 

discriminating  use  of,  313-316 
Note-taking,  294,  340 
Oral   language,    33-34,    56-57,    73- 

74,  274,  276,  290-292,  316,  332- 

335 
Oral  reading, 

problems  in,  159,  167,  291-292, 
329,  359-364 
Organization: 

of  classes,  184 

of  courses,  9,  101 
Outcomes,   15,  35,  46.   53,   59.   66, 

71,    80-81,    105-107,    125,    129, 

132,    136,    162,    170,    180.    188- 

189,  225,  249-250,  273 
Overview,  13-23 


Paragraphs,  295-297 
paraphrasing,  2S6,  294-295 
Philosophy,  9-10,  14-15.  26 
Phonetics,  1S7-188,  351-356 
Pictured  dictionary 

for  middle  grades,  93 
Plays, 

one-act,   336-339 
Poetry,     176-178,     286-290,     304- 

310,  327-329 
Practice,    16,    17,    22-23,    108-109, 

179,  213-216,  243,  257 
Precis  writing,  340 
Program  organization,  83-S5,  105, 

158,     164,     172,     183,     212-213, 

256 
Public  speaking,  333-335 
Pupil  progress,  19-20,  35-36,  181, 

227 
Purpose  in  the  curriculum,  12-14, 

22,  27,  226 

Radio, 

Use  of,  292,  313-314 
Readiness,    10.    21,    39,    72,    114, 
122,     125-130,     139,     148,     162- 
164,     171,     181,     197-198,     209, 
219 
Reading  lists,  270-271 
Reading  rate,  248 
Reading  and  Literature: 
basic  program,  138,  143 
primary  grades,  143-189 

blackboard  reading,   151-152 
experience  chart  reading,  152- 

154 
organization  of  class,  184 
readiness,  148-150 
types     of     reading,     158-161, 
165-170,   174-179,   183-184 
upper   elementary   grades,    18  9- 
225 

general  objectives,  192 
illustrations,      204-209.      213- 

218,   222-225 
skills   and   abilities,    19  2-197, 
210-212 
Recordings,  291 

Silent  reading,  116-167 
Speech: 

correction  of,  10 

defects,  29 

difficulties,   27 

importance  of,  356-359 

training,  29-31,   292,  364 
Speed  of  reading,   211-212,   248 
Spelling, 

games,  90-92 

how  to  study,  8  9 

in  high  school,  282 

methods,  85-8G 

objectives,  8  2 
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organizing  a  program  of,  83-85 
outline  for  primary  grades.  101- 

105 
outline    for    upper    elementary 

grades,  105-107 
references,  107 
remedial  work,  95-97 
use  of  the  dictionary,  92-94 
vocabulary  content,   97-101 

Teacher  of  English: 

the  teacher's  voice,  291 

teacher  preparation,   11-12,   21, 
111,  259,  372 
Teaching  procedure,    22,   103-105, 

110,  267 
Technical    skills,     65-66,     71,     80, 

239-240,  281-282,  298-299,  320 
Tests  and  measurements,  386-389 
Themes  and  reports,  277-278,  339- 

340 
Transition  period, 

from  elementary  to  high  school, 
252 

point  of  view,  252-255 
Turner,  Dr.  Lucile.  300 


Twelfth   Year,   323 
Types  of  reading,  174-175 

Unit  organization 

of  literature,   301-310,   323-329 

Units  of  study,  54-56,  231-232, 
273-274,  278-280,  284-287,  292- 
294,  295-298,  314-315,  316-319, 
320-323,  325-329,   330-335. 

Upper  Elementary  Grades,  59,  105 

Usage  chart, 

written  expression,  319 

Vocabulary,     31,     73-74,     97-101, 

169-170,  179,  212 
Vocations, 

an  illustration,  330-332 

Word  lists,   98-101,   282 

Word  methods,  169-170,   274-276, 
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